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THE PUBLICATION of a new Greek Grammar when there are 
already so many in existence, is an act which requires justi- 
fication; and as it is also an act of some temerity, I will 
briefly state the causes that induced me to undertake the 
task. 

I observed from the comparison of a large number of 
‘Grammar and Scholarship papers’ that the same questions,— 
or questions involving the same points of scholarship,— 
recurred with a remarkable frequency. As there is a Gram- 
mar Examination every year at [larrow, I wished to draw up 
for my own pupilsa manual which should, in as clear a 
manner as possible, give them some insight into these special 
points. With the encouragement, and by the wish, of some 
competent judges among the Harrow masters, I published in a 
small compass my card of ‘ Greek Grammar Rules,’ in which 
I had attempted to fulfil this object; and in drawing up these 
rules it appeared to me that many most valuable points 
relating to them and to the general structure of the Greek 
Language, had not hitherto found their way into any ordinary 
schoolbook. I therefore thought that I could render a service 
to the cause of Classical Philology, by amplifying my ‘ Greek 
Grammar Rules’ into a larger and fuller Syntax; and the 
great favour with which the ‘Rules’ were received, the 
number of Schools that adopted them, and the many eminent 
scholars and teachers who wrote to me to express their appro-~ 
bation of them, confirmed me in this belief. 

I aimed above all things at making every point intelligible 
by.furnishing for every usage (as far as was possible) a satis- 
factory reason; and by thus trying to eliminate all mere 
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grammatical mysticism, I hoped that I should also render 
grammar interesting to every boy who has any aptitude for 
such studies, and is sufficiently advanced to understand them. 
On the latter point I venture to lay some stress. I have 
published elsewhere my reasons for believing that we com- 
mence too soon the study of formal grammar, and that this 
study, which is in itself a valuable and noble one, should be 
reserved to a later age and for more matured capacities than is 
at present thought necessary. I should never think of putting 
this Grammar into the hands of boys who have no aptitude for 
linguistic studies, or of any boys below the fifth or sixth forms of 
our Public Schools; and I have purposely avoided stating 
rules or reasons under a form in which they could be learned 
by rote. Taught in a parrot-like manner to crude minds, I 
believe that grammar becomes bewildering and pernicious; 
taught at a later age and in a more rational method, I believe 
that it will be found to furnish a most valuable insight into 
the logical and metaphysical laws which regulate the expres- 
sion of human thought, and that it will always maintain its 
ground as an important branch of knowledge, and a valuable 
means of intellectual training. 

All grammars must necessarily traverse a good deal of com- 
mon ground, but the careful perusal of a very few of the 
following pages will prove, I trust, that this Syntax differs 
in its method from all, or nearly all, that have preceded it; 
partly in the more free and informal manner of treatment, 
partly in its perpetual reference to the general principles of 
Comparative Philology, and partly in its constant endeavour 
to leave no single idiom of Greek unillustrated by the similar 
idioms or peculiarities of other ancient languages, of modern 
languages, and of English. A good illustration often throws 
over an idiom a flood of light unattainable by the most 
lengthy explanation; and I feel great hopes that a student 
who has gone carefully through the following pages, will, 
‘—in addition to what he will have learnt about ancient 
Greek,—have acquired some insight into the principles of 
his own, and of other languages. Further than this, I shall 

Abtijy Ssiied in my endeavour if he do not also gain some 
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interest in observing the laws and great cyclical tendencies of 
Language in general. The historical development of one lan- 
guage bears a close analogy to the historical development of a 
large majority of the rest; and this is the reason why I have 
called such repeated attention to J/odern Greek, and to the 
traces in Hellenistic Greek of those tendencies which in 
Modern Greek are still further developed, and carried to their 
legitimate result. 

I am not so sanguine as to hope that I have escaped errors. 
He would be a bold man, who, even after years of study, 
should suppose that he had eliminated all the chances of error 
in treating of a language which is so delicate, so exquisite, 
and so perfect a medium for the expression of thought, as the 
Greek language is felt to be by all who have studied it. For 
myself, I may candidly confess that I have entered on the task 
with the utmost diffidence. Some critics may doubtless 
regard as erroneous, views which I may have deliberately 
adopted, and which I believe that I could adequately defend ; 
but independently of these I may doubtless have failen into 
positive mistakes, 

‘quas aut incuria fudit, 
Aut humana parum cavit natura.’ 


For the correction of any such errors I shall be grateful, and I 
trust that they will neither be sufficiently numerous nor suffi- 
ciently important to outweigh some other advantages. My 
plan is necessarily, to a certain degree, tentative: if itmeet with 
any favour, the knowledge and the experience of others may 
‘ enable me in the future to introduce, from time to time, con- 
siderable further improvements. I have given to it the best 
thought and care at my command. With more leisure I 
could doubtless have rendered it far more perfect; but I 
hoped that the result might still be found commendable, how- 
ever much I may have fallen short of even my own standard of 
ideal perfection. The inability to reach the excellence which 
would have been attainable under more favourable circum- 
stances 1s no excuse for declining to attempt anything at all. 
It is unnecessary to give a list of the large number of 
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grammars, monographs, and works of scholarship which I 
have felt ita duty to consult in the composition of these pages. 
I believe that I have not neglected any Greek grammar of 
great importance; and special obligations will be found acknow- 
ledged in their proper place. I have of course constantly 
referred to the chief works on Comparative Grammar both 
English and German, and to that immense repertory of Greek 


scholarship, the Greek Grammar of Mr. Jelf. I have found. 


much that was most useful in Bernhardy, in Burnouf, in 
Winer, in Madvig, in the Student’s Greek Grammar of Dr. 
Curtius edited by Dr. Smith, in Mr. Miller’s Greek Syntax, 
and in ‘ Die wichtigsten Regeln der Griechischen Syntax’ by 
Dr. Klein. There are however three authors to whom I 
am under more peculiar and extensive obligations, viz., Mr. 
F. Whalley Harper, Dr. Clyde, and Dr. Donaldson. Mr. 
Harper's book on ‘ The Power of the Greek Tenses’ has rend- 
ered me most material assistance in treating that part of the 
subject. The well-known works of Dr. Donaldson have been 
constantly in my hands, even when I venture to dissent from 
the conclusions of that admirable scholar. The Greek Syntax 
of Dr. Clyde, which is much less known in England than it 
ought to be, 18 a most suggestive and valuable book, to which I 
have been under constant obligations. Ihave often been sur- 
prised by finding that it was unknown to English teachers to 
whom I have mentioned it. If its arrangement had been 
a little more convenient, and if it had seemed to me well- 
adapted for school usage in our higher forms, I should not 
have undertaken my present task. I am indebted to Dr. 
Clyde’s work for many hints and many illustrations, all or 
most of which I believe that I have acknowledged in their 
proper places. If in any instance (and especially in the treat- 
‘ment of the Moods) I should have omitted to do so, I must 
content myself now with this more general reference to his Syn- 
tax, and to the other admirable books which I have just men- 
tioned. Ihavegained more suggestions from the study of them 
than it was always possible specifically to acknowledge.* 


* I may observe that the same fact or rule is in some instances 
tnientionally repeated. 
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One pleasant task remains. I have to offer my warmest 
thanks to the Rev. Dr. Collis, the distinguished Head Master 
of Bromsgrove School, and to my friend and colleague 
E. M. Young, Esq., Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, for 
their kindness in helping me to get through the task of cor- 
recting the proof sheets. Mr. Young was good enough to 
correct for me the sheets of the earlier part of the book; Dr. 

Collis, though I am personally unknown to him, yet with a 
’ kindness for which I hardly know how to express sufficient 
gratitude, not only helped me to revise and correct the proofs 
of the entire book, but constantly enriched them with many 
acute and interesting suggestions, the result of his own ripe 
learning and judgment. Should this Syntax succeed in rend- 
ering the study of Greek Grammar more fruitful and more 
interesting, some of its success will be due to the kind offices 
of that well-known scholar. 


‘B. W. Farrar. 


Harrow : 
March, 1867 
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A BRIEF 


GREEK SYNTAX. 


INTRODUCTORY. 
THE GREEK LANGUAGE. 


1, Toe Greek Lanevace belongs to the Aryan family of 
languages. 

2. There are two great recognised Famities of Language, 
the Aryan and the Semitic. These languages are spoken by 
the most advanced and civilised of human races. The other 
languages of the world, which may be classed together under 
the names Sporadic or Allophylian, have not yet been reduced 
to any unity, but fall under a number of different divisions. 

3. The Semitic languages are Hebrew, Phenician, Cartha- 
ginian, Aramaic (i.e. Syriac and Chaldee), and Arabic. The 
name ‘Semitic’ is purely conventional, and they might con- 
veniently be called, from their geographical limits, Syro- 
Arabian. | 

4, The Aryan languages, which are sometimes called Indo- 
European, consist of eight main divisions, which we may call 
the Sanskritic, Iranic, Hellenic, Italic, Lithuanian, Sclavonic, 
Teutonic, and Celtic. The name Aryan is derived from the 
title Arya ‘noble,’ which was arrogated to themselves by the 
first founders of the race. 

5. The Aryan family of languages is the most perfect famiy 
in the world, and Greek is the most perfect language in oy 
family ; it is ‘ the instinctive metaphysics of the most iny, \'* , 
gent of nations.’ Ui 

6. Again, there are four different Cxasszs of Languages, as. 
according to their structure. WY 

These morphological or structural divisions are: ==: W 

i. Isolating languages, which have no proper grammar, and x. 
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INTRODUCTORY. 
THE GREEK LANGUAGE, 


1. Toe Greek LAnauaGE belongs to the Aryan family of 
languages. 

2. There are two great recognised Famities of Language, 
the Aryan and the Semitic. These languages are spoken by 
the most advanced and civilised of human races. The other 
languages of the world, which may be classed together under 
the names Sporadic or Allophylian, have not yet been reduced 
to any unity, but fall under a number of different divisions. 

3. The Semitic languages are Hebrew, Pheenician, Cartha- 
ginian, Aramaic (i.e. Syriac and Chaldee), and Arabic. The 
name ‘Semitic’ is purely conventional, and they might con- 
veniently be called, from their geographical limits, Syro- 
Arabian. 

4, The Aryan languages, which are sometimes called Indo- 
European, consist of eight main divisions, which we may call 
the Sanskritic, Iranic, Hellenic, Italic, Lithuanian, Sclavonic, 
Teutonic, and Celtic. The name Aryan is derived from the 
title Arya ‘noble,’ which was arrogated to themselves by the 
first founders of the race. 

5. The Aryan family of languages is the most perfect family 
in the world, and Greek is the most perfect language in this 
family ; it is ‘ the instinctive metaphysics of the most intelli— 
gent of nations.’ 

6. Again, there are four different Crasszs of Languages, divide 
according to their structure. 

These morphological or structural divisions are : , eee 

i. Isolating languages, which have no proper grammar, and jn, wh>© 
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words suffer no change to express any shades of thought or varieties 

eee of these Chinese is ‘he ehief. Thus in Chinese the 
rayer ‘Our Father which art in heaven, assames the form 

heaven me-another (= our) Father who;’ 8 style not unlike the i 
language of very young children. Isolating languages ao gee “a 
oldest of all, and yet by that curious cyclical process which ms ot — 
in language, many modern languages in the last stage of their ry 
resemble them. For instance, Chinese has never possessed cases OF 
inflections of any kind, and English has José nearly all which it once 
possessed. 


ii. lutinating, like the Turkish, in which the material elements of 
Pap con or stem), and the formal elements (pronouns, indicating 
space, position, &c.) are juxtaposed in one word without underg any 
modification. In these languages all compound words are 1.€, 
the component parts are not fused together and altered in the process, 
but are merely parathetic or joined mechanically, as in the words 
star-fish, railroad, clock-work, &c. ; ; : : 

iii. Polysynthetic (also called holophrastic or incorporant), in which, 
as in Basque, and in the aboriginal languages of America, each sentence 
is one long compound word, and is an agglomeration of simple words 
‘in a violent state of fusion and apocope,’ e.g. in one of these languages 
nicalchthua means ‘I build my house,’ but neither ni ‘I,’ cal ‘ house, or 
chihua ‘ make,’ can be employed as separate words.* ; 

iv. Inflectional languages, in which, as in Greek and Latin, the mate- 
rial elements (roots), and the formal elements (pronouns, &c., expressive 
of various modifications), are united by synthesis into one inseparable 
whole, and in which the inflections have so entirely lost their force as 
separate words that their very origin is often undecipherable. 

7. Greek presents the most perfect specimen of an inflectional 
or synthetic language. 

8. A language-which gets rid of inflections as far as possible, 
and substitutes separate words for each part of the conception, 
is called an analytic language; and next to Chinese (which 

has never attained to synthesis at all) few languages are more 
analytic than English. Thus in nouns we have only retained 
one case-inflection, viz. the s which is a sign of the genitive ; 
and in verbs only one inflection to express tense, the -d in past- 
ssi ies as I loved (=I love-did). 
ae a eee jmgnage will express in one word what 
: ny Words for its expression in an analytic language, 
as will be seen by an instance or two: e. g- 
PAnGioopat, amabor, I shall be loved, Ich werde geliebt 
e werden. 


weperjoopuac, I shall have been loved, Ich werde geliebt 
, worden sein, 


fréreunpueBa, honorati éramus, we had been honoured. 


* Stran . 
traces of ae bea this holophrasis may appear to us, there are distinct 
im Greek and Latin ; 8ee Origin of Language, p. 174. 
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Avewpat, que je me sois délié. 

AeAvooipny, may I have been unloosed! que j’eusse dit 
étre délié ! 

@xero, abierat, il s’en était allé. 


Similarly the synthetic character of the Semitic languages 
enables them to express by an affix or a suffix some modifica- 
tion of meaning, which in modern languages would necessitate 
one or more separate words for its enunciation; e.g. to render 
the one word 9AID59\ vehtrkabhteeka,* we require at least 
six words, ‘and I will cause thee to ride;’ and yet in spite 
of this the one Hebrew word expresses more than our six, for 
it implies that the person addressed is a male, so that in fact 
to give the full meaning of that one word we should require 
the eight words, ‘I will cause thee, O man, to ride.’ No 
instance could illustrate more forcibly than this the difference 
between Synthesis and Analysis in language. 

10, The tendency of all languages, at least in historic times, 
is from synthesis to analysis, e.g. from case-inflections to the 
use of prepositions, and from tense-inflections to the use of 
auxiliaries. This tendency may be seen by comparing any 
modern language with its ancestor, e.g. Arabic with Hebrew, 
Bengali with Sanskrit, Persian with Zend, Danish with Ice- 
landic, German with Gothic, or English with Anglo-Saxon. 

11. It may also be constantly illustrated by a comparison 
of Modern with ancient Greek, for which reason Modern Greek 
is often referred to in the following pages. But the simplest 
way of studying the tendency is to compare Latin with any 
of those five Romance languages (Italian, French, Spanish, 
Portuguese, and Wallachian) which have been immediately 
derived from it; e.g. amabo becomes in French j’aimerat, 
which is a corruption of the analytic expression Lgo amare 
habeo I have to love. 


* Ancient Hebrew, says Herder, ‘seeks like a child to say all at once.’ 
This reminds us of the remark in Le Bourgeois Gentilhomme. Mons. 
Jourdain: ‘ Tant de choses en deux mots? Coy. Oui, la langue turque est 
comme cela, elle dit beaucoup en peu de paroles.’ Gdthe remarks of 
French, ‘O eine Nation ist zu beneiden, die so feine Schattirungen in 
einem Worte auszudricken weiss’ (Wilhelm Meister); but the remark 
is true in a far higher degree of Greek than of any other language; e.g. 
to represent fully in French the word dvr:napetdyew, we should require 
‘faire sortir une armée en face de 1]’ennemi, et la mener contre ]yi’— 
thirteen words for one. See Burnouf, Méthode pour étudier la langue 
grecque, p. 165. : 

t For further remarks on this subject see Origin of Lay, guages 
pp. 178-181. ‘ 
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AZ Yoo airaccere 2 3 sevatbece “smraace bes m its com- 
pectmas, srecamm ami Sesame cf firm: amalyue languages 
are chomser. ton thew posciv alms of greater accuracy of 
baw ix earinony. tierce. smi poem: oomensaum. they gain im the 
pewer cf marker tke zines shades of choaght What they 
Saat En edastictay tev man Sn xremcth. If they are inferior 


iatrummenss fie the marist. they better serve the purposes 
ef remen. 9 Spiend3! edboresnmee &s elbowed by ripe frait. In 


the maraiie: of Eactvics ami dee odes of Pindar, marvellous 
a is the power wich crams every rigid phrase with the 
fre of 3 bidden mascics. we vet feel that the form is cracking 
wanker the spirit. or at least that there is a tension injurious to 
the erace and beauty of the general effect. A language which 
gets roi af its earlier inflections—Enzglish for mstance as 
compared with Arnglo-Saron,—ioses far Jess than might have 
been supposed. 

AS. It is meet important to observe that no indection is 
arbetrury: it is now certain that every inflection is the frag- 
ment of a once separable word, having its own distinct mean- 
ing. Ammng all the richiy-multtadinous forms assumed by 
the Greek and Latin verbs there is not one which does not 
flow same definite and awertainable aw. The actual analysi 
of the intiections has heen carried to considerable perfection ; 
but the derivations ef’ many of them are as yet to a certain 
extent disputable and un in. 

14 Parsing. —the hopeless stumbling-block of so many 
Young students, —loses its difficulty and repulsiveness, when it 
Is ONCe Understoad that there is a definite recurrence of the 
wame firms in the same meaning. and that the distorted 
shapes assumed by same wonds is net due to arbitrary license 
but to regular and well understecd laws of phonetic corruption. 

18, i, For instance, the word gJoe\ctearro means * they took 
counsel for themeclves;" we express the same conception by 
tive words, and should require seven. but that we do possess 
an aorist® (* teak") in English verbs. and also an inflection 
‘es’ tu expresa the plural; but if we analyse the word 
idev\cveuore we shall have to write it 

&)JovAC¥-e-a-9T-0, 
® When this aorist is formed qeactfatiedy, i.e. by mere internal modi- 
floation of the root as in take, took, (which is the ordinary Semitic 
Method,) it is called a strong aanist; when it is formed by the addition 


of some extraneous word as love, love-did ( = loved), it is called a weak 
Aorist. 
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and shall find that it consists of six* parts, viz. 

1. An augment ¢ (the fragment probably of the same root 
which we find in the preposition avd, expressing indefi- 
nite past time). 

2. A root or stem, BovAev. 

3. A tense-letter, o, here characteristic of the first aorist. 

4. A vowel, a, used as a tach between the tense-letter 

. andthe person-inflection. 

5. The relic of a pronoun, »7, characteristic of the third 
person plural. Perhaps we ought to call this the 
relics of two pronominal roots, ana, and the demon- 
strative -ta [he and he=they |.7 

6. A voice letter, o, indicating the passive or middle. 

ii. Similarly, é-re-rip-n-vr-o consists of six parts, the re- 
duplication being used to mark the perfect, and the augment 
to place this perfect event still farther back in the past. 

ili. So too in Latin, such a word as amabantur is analysed 
thus: ama-ba-nt-u-r=root+sign of the imperfect+sign of 
the 3rd pers. plur..+ junction-vowel + voice-letter. In this 
instance we know that ‘ba’ is a fragment of the root which 
we find in the auxiliary verb uv, fu, &c. 

iv. Again, take such a form as AvOfoopa, ‘1 shall be 
loosed ;’ this, when analysed, is Av-@-n-co-pat, and consists, 
no less than the English phrase, of five parts, viz. : 

1. The root dv-. 

2. @- the relic of the root dha, to do or make. 

3. n- the representative of the root ja=ire (eluc), to go. 

4. oo- the future sign, which we find in o0-pat, eso (ero). 

5. pat, the first personal pronoun (in oblique case). 

The whole conception therefore is synthetically built up of 
the elements There will be (co) a going (7) to make (6) me 
(pac) loose (Av). 

16. The reasons why we spend so long a time in acquiring 
a mastery over the Greek language are manifold. We do so 
partly because it is one of the most delicate and perfect in- 
struments for the expression of thought which was ever 
elaborated by the mind of man, and because it is therefore 
admirably adapted, both by its points of resemblance to our 
own and other modern languages, and by its points of dif- 
ference from them, to give us the Idea or fundamental con- 





* See Dwight’s Modern Philology, ii. p. 274. 
¢ See A. Schleicher, Vergleichende Grammatik, § 276. 
¢ Id. § 300. 
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ception of all Grammar; i.e. of those laws which regulate the 
use of the forms by which we express our thoughts. Again, 
Greek is the key to one of the most astonishing and splendid 
regions of literature which are open for the intellect to explore, 
—a literature which enshrines works not only of imperishable 
interest, but also of imperishable importance (both directly 
and historically) for the development of human thought. It 
is the language in which the New Testament was first written, 
and into which the Old Testament was first translated. It 
was the language spoken by the greatest poets, the greatest 
orators, the greatest historians, the profoundest philosophers 
that the world has ever seen. It was the language of the 
most ancient, the most eloquent, and in some respects the 
most important of the Christian fathers. It contains the 
record of institutions and conceptions which lie at the base 
of modern civilisation, and at the same time it contains the 
record, and presents the spectacle, of precisely those 
virtues in which modern civilisation is most deficient. Nor 
is it an end only; it is also a means. Even for those 
who never succeed in reaping all the advantages which it 
places within their reach, it has been found to be in various 
nations and ages* during many hundred years, one of the 
very best instruments for the exercise and training of the 
mind. It may have been studied irrationally, pedantically, 
and too exclusively; but though it is desirable that much 
should be superadded, yet with Latin it will probably ever con- 
tinue to be,—what the great German poet Githe breathed a 
wish that it always should be,—the basis of all higher culture. 
‘ Greek, the shrine of the genius of the old world, as universal 
as our race, as individual as ourselves; of infinite flexibility, 
of indefatigable strength, with the complication and the dis- 
tinctness of nature herself, to which nothing was vulgar, from 
which nothing was excluded ; speaking to the ear like Italian, 
speaking to the mind like English; with words like pictures, 
with words like the gossamer film of the summer; at once the 
variety and the picturesqueness of Homer, the gloom and the 
intensity of Aischylus; not compressed to the closest by 
Thucydides, not fathomed to the bottom by Plato, not sound- 
ing with all its thunders, nor lit up with all its ardours, even 
under the Promethean touch of Demosthenes himself.’ 


* For the study of Greek formed one of the main branches in the 
education of the young Romans. 
Tt H.N. Coleridge, Introduction to the Greck Classic Potts. 
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THE ALPHABET. 


1. The Greeks borrowed their alphabet from the Phenicians. 
It originally consisted of sixteen letters, which are said to 
have been introduced by Cadmus. Hence Ausonius calls 
letters, ‘ Cadmi nigelle filie.’* The name Cadmus is probably 
a mere mythical personification of the Hebrew word pp 
Kedem ‘the East.’ - 

2. These original sixteen letters, called ra ®orvexhia (Herod. 
v. 58, 59), or ra aad Kaduov, or ra. TedXacyexd, were probably 
as follows :— . 

ABTA 

EFHO 

OnQOT 
and the liquids A M N &. 

In this list F is digamma; Q is koppa; H is the sign of 
the aspirate. 

The arrangement of this alphabet is evidently systematic, 
viz., a followed by three medie, « followed by three aspirates, 
o followed by three tenues; and the four liquids (see Donald- 
son, New Cratylus, ch. v.). 

The other letters of the Semitic alphabet were gradually 
borrowed. The Semitic alphabets, however, differ from the 
Aryan: i. in having no vowels ; ii. in being arranged in no 
phonetic order. 

3. The digamma, or vau, F (Gav), and koppa, 9 (xérra), 
represent the Hebrew 1 vau, and p kooph. Although found 
in some old inscriptions, they early fell out of use in Greek ; 
but are retained in Latin under the forms of F and Q. The 
digamma was replaced by vand ¢;f 9 by « and x. H, which 


* Auson. Ep. iv. 74. It is sometimes stated that, according to Hesy- 
chius, éxpoiwlta: may mean ‘to read’ with a reference to. Pheenician letters. 
This is not the case. His gloss is éxpowlta, dvayvaou, for which 
Abresch doubtfully suggested avayvavar; but probably the word Bhouwld 
be aluaréoa, : cues acti 

ft The digamma F was evidently in use when the Homeric poe ° 
Siseet hak it had ceased to be employed as a written ch Py we 
they were first preserved in manuscripts; hence such apparent bs Wi 
as Soca foie at the end of an hexameter line. The first eTany Ao 
who called attention to it was the celebrated Apollonius Dyseolyy SR, x» 
time of Hadrian. In many Greek words o very early took itg “®& ¢ 
we see by finding Fafos for “Oates on old coins, and by a comp, W\ A> 

Ww ~ Ww 4 
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was originally an aspirate, and continues to be so in the 
Latin H, was adopted asa sign of the double «. Palamedes 
is the legendary inventor of v, ¢, and ~; Simonides and 
Epicharmus are variously asserted to have added the two other 
double letters — and ¢, and the long vowels y and w (Eurip. 
fr. Palam.; Plin. N. H. vii. 26). a0 

The entire Greek alphabet of twenty-four letters, as it now 
stands, is said to have been first used by the Ionians of Asia 
Minor, and hence is called ra ‘Iwrixa ypappara. It was early 
adopted by the Samians; and it is very probable that 
Herodotus, who often resided at Athens, and was a warm 
friend of the poet Sophocles, first introduced it among the 
educated Athenians. Hence (even before the archonship of 
Euclides) when Euripides introduces a peasant who cannot: 
read, describing the written characters of the word Onaetc, he 
distinguishes between y and «.* The passage, which is a very 
interesting one, is preserved by Atheneus (Deipn. x. 79, 80) 
in his curious chapters on the Greek alphabet. - 

4, The Ionian letters were not, however, formally adopted 
by the Athenians, or used in public monuments, until the 
archonship of Euclides, B.c. 403. Hence they are called ra 
ypappara ra an’ EvxAeidov apxovroc. The alphabet of 
twenty-one letters (i.e. all except &, , w, the three which 
were last adopted) is called ra Arrexa. 

5. Besides the obsolete F and 9, the Greeks at one time had 
a letter ay, the representative of the Hebrew Zain; itewas 


olSa, olxos, olvos with the Latin video, vicus, vinum; in others uv, as we 
see by comparing BaotAeFs (still pronounced vasilefs in Modern Greek) 
with BacAvedbs, and by the absence of contraction in wAéw, péw, xéw, 
where the lost letter reappears as v in the aorists @Aevoa, &c. Tho. 
digamma was called Zolic, because it was retained latest in that dialect ; 
and the traces of it abound in Latin, which resembles olic more than 
any other form of Greek. It is represented in Latin by various letters, 
as b, p, f, and especially v. Thus xpafos becomes produs, dafis daps, 
Foppla: Formie, dv, tap, €owepos, ov, ovum, ver, vesper, viola, &c. It 
may however be considered certain that the F had a complex sound, viz, 
the sound of a guttural combined with a labial, a fact which is etymolo- 
gically of the utmost importance, since it accounts for many otherwise 
impogsible letter-changes in Greek words. See Garnett, Philolog. Essays, 

. 241 segg. ; 
J * He describes the H thus: 


co 


apara pey ypaupnal ddo 
Tabras dielpye: 8 ev péoas BAAN wla, 


dv pey eis dp0dy ula 
“i Aotal 8 ex’ abrijs tpeis karerrnpiyyévar, 
Similarly, Agathon in his Telephus. 


and E thus: 
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ousted by 2, which properly was the representative of the 
Hebrew Shin. Both 2ay and Kuzrza were retained as marks 
of the breed of horses; a horse branded Yay was called 
Zappopac, . 
obk Age w Lapuddpa; Arist. Hg. 603; cf. Nub. 122; 

and was guaranteed as being of a particular breed. A horse 
branded with Kérra* was called Korzariac, and was sup- 
posed to be of the Corinthian breed descended from the fabled 
Pegasus. Hitzig, however, thinks that these two letters were 
used in branding horses to represent the first and last letters 
of wip Kodesh ‘ holy,’ i.e. precious. 

6. The discovery of the Alphabet, and its representation by signs, 
must always rank among the very highest discoveries of human in- 
genuity; probably, however, the discovery was very gradual, 

Writing seems to have passed through three stages ; viz. : 

1, The pictorial stage, in which, as in hieroglyphics, and the Mexican 

icture writing, each object was represented by its picture, and abstract, 
immaterial things by some picture which metaphorically indicated them. 

2. These pictures were taken to stand not for the object itself, but for 
the syllable which named the object ; e.g. a picture of the sun stood no 
longer for the sun itself, but for the word, sound, or syllable which 
meant sun (this in Egyptian is Ra, so that a picture of the sun would 
stand in any word in which the syllable ra occurred). 

3. The picture was taken for the letter with which the syllable it 
represented commenced (so that in Egyptian a picture of the sun would 
stand for r). We can still trace the pictorial origin of the Hebrew 
alphabet, from which the Greek is derived. Thus aleph (alpha) means 
ox, and is represented by X, originally ~y. 

Beth (deta) means house, and is represented by 3, originally a, a tent, 
and soon. To this day we can trace back our sign for the letter m to 
the wavy line which was the conventional representation of water. See 
Chapters on Language, p. 139. 


LETTERS AS NOMERALS. 


7. The letters of the alphabet from a to w are used in 
regular order-to number the twenty-four books of Homer; 
but, besides this, they had the following numerical values, 
which should be remembered, because they not unfrequently 
occur in Greek books. When used as numerals, the letters 
are distinguished by a dash, as a’, B’, &c. 

a’ to e’ stand respectively for 1, 2, 3, 4,5. Then to make 
up for the lost digamma the sign ¢’, called stau or stigma, Wax 
used for 6. 2’ to«’ stand respectively for 7, 8, 9, 10. They, 





* We still find Qdpivos in inscriptions, &c., for KépiOos, and it ~— 
found in the inscription on a helmet brought by Col. Leake fray 
Olympia, Qows pawoecey = Koids p’ exorhoer, 

B3 
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ca’, of’, &e. for 11, 12, &e. «’ is 20, xa’ 21, xB’ 22, &e. Then 
A’ = 30, p’=40, »’=50, £’==60, o’ =70, x/=80; but the next 
letter p'==100. From this fact we see at once (as in the cor- 
responding numerical gap for the lost digamma between 5 and 
6) that a letter has been lost; this is the letter koppa 9, which 
is accordingly retained as the sign of 90. 

The remaining letters from o’ to w’ are used for the hun- 
dreds from 200 to 800. For the number 900 the Greeks use 
the obsolete sanpi % or sp, the reverse of y or ps. 

For the thousands the dash is placed beneath the letter to 
the left; thus a=1000, B=2000, 7~y=3000, &e. 

Thus 1865 would be expressed in Greek by ,awée’; and 
10,976 by os’. ; 

8. The word Alphabet, which is comparatively late, i 
derived from the first two letters a, 6.* The letters consi- 
dered as elementary sounds are called crotyeia; considered as 
written signs ypappara, 

9. The earliest known piece of Greek writing (not later 
than B.c. 600) is on a prize vase brought from Athens by Mr. 
Burgon. It runs from right to left,t and is— 


IM& UOAGA ‘YedATOA YOT 
or rwy ‘AOjynBey GOAwy eiul, ‘I am one of the prizes from 
Athens.’ Here we see o for w, and « for 7. The shape of the 


A is, however, more modern than the shape V which is re- 
tained in the Latin L. 


PRONUNCIATION. 


10. The Greek consonants were probably pronounced much 
as we pronounce them now, except that ¢, which we pro- 


nounce as ff (compare gwp fur, dnydc fagus, ppdrwp rater, 





* The Latin elementa has been by some derived from the three liquids, 
i, m,n; and there is something to be said for this derivation, as 
it rae Ne ark See Hitzig, Die Erfindung des Alphabetes, S. 13, 14. 

t The modes of writing varied; some inscriptions are found in which 
the words are written from the top to the bottom, which is called 
xcoynddy;; others are written first from right to left, and then from left 
to right, as the ox turns in the furrow; this style is called Bovorpopnddy, 
(Pausan. Eliac. i. p. 888.) The &foves and «dpBers of Solon are said tc 
have been written Boverpopndéy (Hesych. s. v.), as is the famous Sigean 
inscription. Originally none but capital letters were used, which is 
called the Uncial style; the ordinary cursive Greek letters are not found 
in MSS. till the eighth or ninth century. 

¢ Ph is the more frequent Latin equivalent of ¢, as in philosophia, &c. 
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gavac fari, &c.), was probably more often pronounced like 
ph in haphazard. We know that the Macedonians pronounced 
it like p, and talked of Widcrzog. 

11. The school of Erasmus used to dispute with that of 
Reuchlin whether the » should be pronounced like our ?, as 
in Modern Greek, or like our ¢. This is what is meant by the 
quarrel between Itacists and Etacists, of which we hear so 
much at the revival of letters. Neither were exactly right, 
for n must have had the sound of 4a, since it was used to 
represent a sheep’s bleat, as in the line of Cratinas: 

6 8 AArBwo¢c Sorep tpdBarov Bi Bij AEywv BadiLet, 
‘ but the booby goes saying baa baa like a sheep.’ 

« was clearly pronounced as in French,” for xot, cot, is a 
pig’s squeak, Arist. Acharn. 780; and wot, the peewit’s cry, 
Av. 227. » 

ab must have been pronounced ‘ow,’ since bow-wow, a 
dog’s bark, is in Greek a’ at (Aristoph. Vesp. 903); and 
to bark is BavBaZev, baubari. 

ov must have been pronounced 00, as we see in the onomato- 
poetic * word Bove (compare our childish m66-cow); and the 
exclamation iow for ugh ! 


CLASSIFICATION OF LETTERS. 


12, i. It is of the utmost importance to know and to re- 
member the divisions of the letters; a division which lies at 
the root of all etymology. For, as a general rule, it is only 
letters pronounced by the same organ that are etymologically 
interchangeable (dentals with dentals, labials with labials, 
&c.). Whenever it appears to be otherwise,f we may gene- 
rally assume that both letters existed in the original form. 
Thus dis does not come from d/c, but the 6 represents the w 
in the Sanskrit dwis; nor is Bava derived from yvy} but 
from the F in yfava. Similarly péAac and xeAatvog are the 
same word, but the original form of the word was xpéAag, 
and the labial » has not been interchanged with the guttural 
x. Similarly ofv and cum are the same word, but the fact is 
accounted for by the form vvy=x«xour. 


* An onomatopeeia is a word formed in imitation of a sound. 

+ The digamma F was really and originally a compound of ¥ or ; 
v; ‘and from their combination, and from the different changes wy? 
they separately and together admit of, arises that great variety of has : 
which are traced to an original identity.’ Donaldson, Gk. Gr. p. SN 
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li. The vowels (gwvievra) are a, €, t, v, w. 

ii. The consonants are divided into: i. semi-vowels (jpi- 
gwva) or liquids, which are ) p » p, and the sibilant o; ii. 
double letters, 2, , ~; and iii. mutes (&pwva), which do not 
form a syllable, unless a vowel follows them. 

iv. Mutes are divided into three classes, viz. : 


Rough (aspirate, davéa), o x 0. 
Smooth (tenues, fra), «wer. 
Middle (media, péca), By 6. 
It is easy to remember the three aspirates, which at once recall the 
three tenues; the media aro the three first consonants, 8, +, 3. 


13. Letters are also divided, according to the organs required 
to pronounce them,* into 


Labials, or lip-letters, 7 6 ¢ p. 
Dentals, or teeth-letters, r 6 OX». 
Gutturals, or throat-letters, « y x. 


In Hebrew grammar these letters are remembered by useful mnemonic 
words; e.g. the Labials by the word bumaph; the Dentals by datlanath ; 
the Gutturals by gichak. They are exhibited conveniently in the follow- 
ing table, and should always be borne in mind. a 


Tenues Mediz | Aspirate 


Labials. . . . Us B p 
Gutturals . .. K Y xX 


Dentals. . .. Tr ) 


14, No Greek word (except ov« and éx), ends in any con- 


sonant except v, p, or ¢ (&, W). 
15. Two laws of euphony are of constant recurrence : 


i. When two letters of different organs (e.g. labial and 
dental) come together, a tenuis only can precede a tenuts, a 
medial a medial, and an aspirate an asprrate. 





* This classification of letters is first found in Dionysius of Halicar- 
nassus wep) curPévews dvoudrwy. R was called by the Latins litera 
canina— Irritata canis quod rr quam plurima dicit.’ Lacil. S was 
called littera serpentina, and also solitarium, because it stands alone. 
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. This is why we have 


mwrexOelc, not mrExOerc from mdékw. 
rugOeic, not rur@ec from rimrw. 
EGOHpepoc, not éxOnpepoc from érra hpépac. 
viyx8 ddAny, not vucO" 6Anv 
Aexroc, ~ not Aeyroc from Aéyw; 

and so on. 


The only exception admitted is in the case of the preposition éx, as in 
éxdovvai, éxBeivar, exBdrArav, &e. 


u. The Greeks dislike the concurrence of aspirates (when 
not necessitated by the last rule, as is the case in reOag@a, 
€OpépOnr, &c.), and avoid it when possible. 

Thus two aspirates of the same organ cannot stand together, 
but the former is changed into the corresponding tenuis, as in 
Baxxoc, argu, Tcrbeve. 

For the same reason, in reduplication, we have xexwpnxa, 
TlOnpr, wéguxa, for yxexwpnxa, OiOnut, &e.; érvOnr, owOnri, for 
€OvOnr, cwOni, &c. And this accounts for such peculiarities 
as Opit, rpixoc—rpéxw, Opttw—rayd, Bacoov—ixw, tEw, &e. 

Exceptions are i. Some compounds, as &vOopdpos, dpvi8obrfpas, &c. 

ii. The formative syllables -@ and -6 are not changed, 
as in wayraxdbev, Kopiv0d0:, wpOwOny, rébvab: ; or, 
if any change ts made, it is not in the -@y of the 
first aorist, but in the aspirate which follows it, 
Thus we have ripOnti, not rurrné. 


VOWELS. 


16. Attic Greek avoids hiatus, or the concurrence of vowely 
as much as possible, especially in verse. > 


17. The fusion or coalescence of vowels is called cuvadoe 
of which the varieties may be tabulated as follows: 1. Ny 
thlipsis, or cutting off; ii. Crasis, or mixture of two wordg ~~ay 
one; iil. Syneresis, or contraction of two syllables into on SAR 


18, SyNAL@paa. 


i. Rethlipsis or ii. Crasis or iii, Syneresia 
Elision, as ag’ ob «= Mixture, as Contraction, = 


for axo 0%. kak for kai éx., = rysare forrepce ~~ 
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i. Ecthlipsis. Elision and hiatus are often avoided by adding 
ay (called » épeAcvoruor or tapaywytkor),* to various datives, 
neuters, and 3rd persons. 

The ¢ in ri, dre, wepi, and the datives in the 3rd declension 
do not suffer elision in Attic. 


ii. Crasis. The absorption of a short vowel at the beginning 
of a word is called improper crasis; asin 4 ‘ya for 4 éun, Hye 
for ij éyw. This is also called Prodelision. 

The aspirate in a compound word may prevent crasis; as 
mpoésw from mpo and gw; but mpovxw from mpo and Exw. 


ili. Syneresis. The following of the least obvious contrac- 
tions should be remembered :— 


an =a, as Tivdnre =Tipare. 
on =, aS OnAdnre —=OndAGTE. 
ae=g, as Tysdee = = Tepe. 

oee==or, as OndAdee =OnAOr 


ao=y, Aas Tidommer =Tipgper. 
ay=¢, aS Tuan = = Teg. 
on =or, as dnd\on = =Ondoi. 


Besides this, there ig an incipient crasis called Synizests or 
subsidence, by which two written syllables are pronounced as 
one; thus in verse Oed¢ is often a monosyllable, wréAewe a 
dissyllable, &c. 


19. While we are on the subject of these changes of form (meta- 
plasms, as they are called), we may mention Apocope, the shortening of 
a word, as 5@ for Sauna; Apheresis, the cutting off an initial sound, as 
e{Bw for Ac[Bw; Metathesis, as Odpoos for Opdoos ; Syncope, as idolatry for 
elSwAoAarpela, tpdwe(a for rerpamwe(a, &c. 





* It must not however be supposed that this y is a mere arbitrary 
suffix. It may be laid down as a proved fact that in language nothing 
is arbitrary. If the so-called » épeAxvorixdy is not purely a phonetic 
necessity, it is the mutilated relic of some older termination. Schleicher 
says, ‘Das bekannte » épeAkuvorrixdy ist kein Rest einer friiheren Sprach- 
periode, sondern eine specielle griechische Junge Erscheinung, z. B. &pepe-y, 
altind. und grundf. dbhkarat; in diesem Falle trat das » also erst ein, 
nachdem das urspriingliche auslautende ¢ geschwunden war, und das 
Sprachgefiih] sich gewohnt hatte die Form als vocalisch schliessend zu 
empfinden.’ Vergl. Gram. § 149. (I have uot thought it necessary to 
preserve Schleicher’s orthographic innovations.) 
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DIALECTS. 


- 20. Greek has three chief dialects, which may be tabulated 
thus :— 





Greek (dowvh ‘EAAnvuch), 
J. I Jd, 
1. il. iii. 
* Tonic 7 "Ids ZEolice 4 AioAls, Doric % Apts, 
didAexros, of the lyric poets, of Pindar, Theocri- 
Alczeus, Sappho, &c. tus, and the tragic 
| choruses. 
area Saree | 
Old Ionic or Epic; New Ionic of Attic } ’Ardls, 
of Homer, Herodotus. of the tragedians, 
Hesiod, &c. orators, historians, 


philosophers, &c. 


h Kowh, or ‘EAAnuortirh, 
of the Septuagint, and 
the New Testament. 


i. The Old Ionic or Epic of Homer contains many forms 
which afterwards became special in other dialects; hence 
arose the common absurdityt of old Homeric commentators, 
when they say that one form is Doric, another Molic, &c. in 
the same verse, as though Homer wrote in many different 
dialects at once. : 

From its use in the soft regions of Asia Minor, and many 
Aigean islands, Ionic became pleasant and musical ; it rejects 
aspirates (as découat, udric), tolerates hiatus (as gAgear), and 
avoids contraction (as ru@0éw, -én¢ -é); it uses » where the 
Doric uses a (as fpépy), ov for o (as povvoc), w for on as Evwaa 
for évdnoa, ev for c0, as rAciveg for rXEovec, KC. 


* Donaldson derives Awpie?s from 5a- and dpos = Highlanders ; *Iwyes 
from fiovla = Coast-men (cf. “Aya: Sea-men, Alyadcis Beach-men), 
Aiodets from atoAos = Mixed men. Attica is ’Axrich the shore-]gnd; 
éxrh ‘shore,’ being derived from &yvuput ‘I break.’ 

+ The grandest instance of this is the remark of Herakleideg on {pe 
word ¢iAfAov9uev, which he says is a mixture of four dialects, 4 y XN op" 
wexolnra: diadréxros! The vis Attic; the o Beotian; the : Ig, 7 90 
the syncope /Kolic! Nothing can beat this. (See Kleist, De pe , ws 
Stud. Etymol. p. 41.) hi os 

} Numerous Epic forms may be observed by attentively rq 
page of Homer, e.g. the infinitives in euevas, the genitiveg TAS Ry) 0 

ag "y 
A 
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The chief peculiarity of the Attic is its proneness to con- 
tractions; this may seem a strong contrast to its kindred 
dialect the Ionic, but in point of fact the uncontracted vowels 
of the Ionians spring from the rejection of intermediate con- 
sonants, and the Attics only went one step farther by contract- 
ing the vowels in order to avoid the resultant hiatus. 


iii, The Holic is chiefly interesting from the ape of 
resemblance which it offers to Latin. 

Thus, like Latin, it has no dual.* 

Like the Doric, it makes the first person plural fs in pec (not 
pev), the Latin mus, as #vOopec venimus, rbwropec verberamus ; 
and the third person plural in yr, like the Latin nt, rbxrovre 
verberant. 

Nominatives in rn¢ it forms in rd, as immord, aiyxpnrd, like 
the Latin poeta, nauta, scriba, &c. 


iii. Doric was characterised by its wAarecacpdc (brogue, 
or broad sound), especially in the use of a for y, as papa, 
reOvaxwe. This very breadth and richness of sound made it 
better suited for songs and music (as the Scotch dialect among 
us), and hence (among other reasons) its appearance in the 
tragic choruses. 


It puts a for w, as ray povedy for the gen. plur. 
a for ¢, as éywya. 
e for et, as rumrec, pediodey (for pediZecr). 
x for r, a8 roxa for woré. 
v for A, as yrOov, Bévrioroc. 
r for o, a8 riOnrt, pari. 


iv. The common dialect (} xow7), often called Hellenistic 
Greek, or Greek spoken by those who had acquired it as a 
foreign language, owed its origin and dissemination to the 
conquests of Alexander. It is a somewhat corrupt and loose ~ 
Attic, with an admixture of Macedonian and Alexandrian 
words. It adopts various new forms, as Wevopa, vixoc, vov- 
Oecia, éxxvvery, ornxw, dpvuw for wWevdoc, vixn, vovbérnace, 
éxyxéev, iornpt, Ouvupe; 1t admits various poetical words, as 





dative plurals in fio:, &c.; and new Ionic forms in any page of Hero- 
dotus, as dv for ody, évOadra for évrai0a, &e. 

* The grammarian Theodosius (Bekker, - Anced. Gree. p. 1184) says 
Of AioAcis obn Exouas Svind, Sey odd of ‘Poopato:, Koko: Svres rev Aiodréwy, 
The ‘Cui est sermo noster simillimus’ of Quinctilian is well known. 
Instt. Or.i. 1-6.) But no genealogical connection between the two must 
be dreamed of. The interesting question of the real relation of Greek to 
Latin belongs to Comparative Philology. 
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avQevreiy ‘to lord it,’ ddéxrwp for adexrpuwy, EcOw for éabiw, 
Bpéxw ‘to rain,’ &c.; it uses old words in new senses, as 
ovviornu ‘I prove,’ dpwroy ‘ wages,’ gpevyecBar elogui, yervf- 
para ‘fruit,’ Aad ‘language ;’ and it frames new words and 
new compounds,* as ypyyope, wadid0ev, Kkadoroteiv, aiparek- 
Kvaia, TarEevogpoctvn, axpoBvoria, oxnvornyia, eiéwAdOvror. 
- Besides this, it ceases to employ the dual; entirely abandons 
the use of the optative in oratio obliqua; uses the infinitive 
instead of the future participle after verbs of going, sending, 
&c.; admits ei with the subjunctive, dray and iva with the 
pres. ind.; and, finally, shows a tendency to analysis, by using 
prepositionst where the case-terminations would have been 
originally sufficient to express the meaning, and by employing 
the active with éavroy instead of the middle (érdpakey éavrov 
= érapataro). 


PARTS OF SPEECH (ra pépn, r& orotyeia, rov Adyovy. 


21. It is probable that all words may be reduced to roots 
which are either the bases of nouns, or are pronouns denoting 
relations of place; and indeed, at first, roots stood (as is still 
the case in Chinese) for any or every part of speech. The 
distinction between their functions is due to the advance of 
Language. (See Chapters on Language, p. 197.) 

22. A long time elapsed before men learned to analyse into 
distinct classes these ‘ grammatical categories.’ Plato (Soph. 
p- 261) only recognises the noun and the verb. To these 
Aristotle adds conjunctions (cvsdeopa, ovyxarnyophpara, see 
Quint. Instt. Orat. 1. iv. 12), and the article (Arist. Poet. 20). 
The Stoics { and the Alexandrian grammarians finally adopted 
the division into eight parts of speech, which the Romans 
borrowed from them, only omitting the article and distinguish- 
ing the interjection from the adverb. 


NOUNS (‘Ovépara). 


28. The Greek noun has five cases, three numbers, and 
three genders. There are usually said to be ten declensions 


* Many Latin words in Greek characters occur in the New Testament, 
as Aeyedy, xevrouplwy, covddpiov, owexovAdrwp, xivoos, &c. 

fT e.g. dwoxpéwrrey tt awd Tivos, ecOleyv ard tev Yixlov, xpockuveiy 
dvomdy rivos, &e. 

} For other tentative divisions of the Parts of Speech, see Burggraff, 
Principes de Grammaire Générale, p.176. They are all contained in the 
Greek line, xpds 3 duet tov Svornvoy %: ppovéovr’ edrénoov, Il. xxii. 59, 
and in the Latin line, ‘ Ve tibi ridenti quia mox post gaudia flebis.’ 
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(xXiaecc), and it is true that all substantives, not anomalous, 
may be classed under ten types. But there was originally 
enly one declension, and the various types alluded to, arise 
from the gradual changes assumed by the inflections in course 
of time under phonetic influences. In all more modern and 
philosophical grammars (as, for instance, those of Curtius, 
Donaldson, &c.) the declensions are more properly ranged 
under three heads, viz. the vowel declension, which has two 
divisions, i. the a declension, when the uninflected * form of 
the noun ends in a or 7 (rapla-c¢, xptrh-¢) and the fem. noun 
in a or 7; ii. the o declension, when the uninflected form of 
the noun ends in 0, as Adyo-¢ ; ¢ and iil. the consonant declen- 
sion, when the uninflected form ends in a consonant, or (the 
final consonant having been lost) in ¢ or v. 

There is no doubt that this is the better and truer arrange- 
ment; in any case, however, the declension of a certain 
number of typical nouns must be learnt by heart. A better 
alrangement may enable the student to understand better, 
and to master with more rapidity, the laws and genius of the 
language, but there is no royal road by which labour in the 
acquisition of the language can be avoided. 


CASES (IIrwcetc). 


24. Cases (rriwcetc, casus, fallings) were probably so called 
because the nominative was regarded as the normal or upright 
form of the word, and the other cases as deflections from it 
(wAayeac obliqui). Hence also come the terms xAlore, declensio. 


25. The cases are— 


Nominative} (ev@cia or 6p 8 mrw@owg casus rectus). 
Genitive (yevech, xrnrexn, marptki}). 

Dative (dorech, ércoradrixn). 

Accusative (airtaren). 

Vocative (xAnrkn). 


* The stem or uninflected form must be carefully distinguished from 
the nominative case. Thus xpaypar- is the stem of the nominative 
mpayua, gon. mpdypat-os; and Aoyo- of the nom. Aédyos. . 

+ This includes nouns like véos, vois, dardéov, Aeds, &c., where the 
uninflected form ends in 00 or eo. 

t The first ree in which the names of the cases occur is in 
Chrysippus wept tay xévre wrdécewy (ap. Diog. Laert. vii. 192). wAdyuae 
88 wrdceis eiod yerich [nad Sorinh] rad ae carich. Lersch, ene 
phie, ii. 185. 
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26. The nature and use of these cases will be briefly ex- 
emplified farther on. We must however observe that neither 
nominative nor vocative are properly cases, nor did the Stoics, 
from whom the term is derived, ever call them so; since 
they are independent and, so to speak, upright forms of the 
word, not resting or depending on other words. 


27. Besides these cases there was originally a sixth locative 
case, which is still retained as a distinct form in some nouns, 
as "AOjvyor, WAarador, "Od\vprian, &e. at Athens, Platea, 
Olympia, &c. ; Oupaciy ‘ foris,’ out of doors; Meyapoi, MvOot, 
Mapafo, otxoc at Megara, at Pytho, at Marathon, at home. 


28. That the case-endings in Greek, as well as in all other languages, 
are mere corruptions of words once separable, is certain; and that in 
Greek these words were pronominal in their nature (i.e. forms of pro- 
nouns) may also be considéred certain. (See Donaldson’s Gk. Gram. 
p. 80, Garnett’s Philolog. Essays, 217 seqq.) The case-endings, like the 
pronouns from which they spring, originally represented only concep- 
tions of space (nearness, distance, presence, absence); but they were after- 
wards extended to express relations ef time, cause, &c. Bopp, Compar. 
Gram. § 116. 


There are three pronominal elements x, 9, 7, or pa, gua, ta, which 
mean primarily here, near, and there. 


1. The first (+) under the forms za or pa, signifies superposition, and 
occurs in the first personal pronoun (se) and the first numeral (nels, ula, 
uéy, compare our ‘number one’ =[). 


2. The second (9 gua), under a great variety of different forms, signifies 
proximity, and occurs in the second personal pronoun, and in the nomi- 
native and dative cases. 


3. The third (r denotes) distance, and, variously modified, is found in 
the third personal pronoun, in negatives, in the genitive and the accusa- 
tive cases. 


To make this quite clear, and to follow these elements through their 
various changes, would require an entire treatise; we may however at 
once make the important observation that these three main relations of 
derivation, proximity, and direction towards, are respectively expressed 
by the genitive, dative, and accusative. 


29. Language, as it advances, tends to discard cases, and indeed all 
thetic forms. The dative has disappeared from Modern Greek. The 
Hotanes languages have almost entirely discarded cases, using preposi- 
tions instead, i.e. expressing the requisite shades of meaning analytically, 
not synthetically. So too in English, where the s of the genitive is 
almost the only remaining case. In some ruder languages (e.g. Basque, 
Greenland, &c.) there are very many cases. 


30. The numbers are singular (évcxec), dual (dvixdc), and 
plural (xAnOuvrexde). , 
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NUMBERS (Apt6jfoi). 


$1. The dual number (in the possession of which the Greek 
noun resembles the Sanskrit and Hebrew, but differs from 
Latin and most modern languages) is a mere luxury of lan- 
guage,* probably arising from the number of things which 
are usually and necessarily spoken of in pairs.{ That there 
is a slight distinction between the conceptions of duality and 
plurality we may see at once from the fact that we cannot 
use the word ‘all’ of two, though we can of three things. For 
instance, we could not say ‘ Zwo birds sat all together on a 
tree.’ Nothing but an instinctive feeling that such a form 
corresponded to some external reality, could account for its 
existence among people so utterly unlike each other as Green- 
landers and New Zealanders on the one hand, and Attic 
Greeks on the other.{ It is however quite unnecessary to have 
a separate inflectional form for so slight a difference of con- 
ception, and as it is the tendency of advancing language to 
get rid of its original superfluous exuberance, it is mainly in 
dead languages and obsolete dialects that the dual: exists. A 
language may be too perfect in its synthetic forms, and so 
tyrannise over the free motion of the intellect. Simplicity, 
not complexity, is the triumph of language; and an immense 
wealth and multiplicity (divitias miseras!) of grammatical 
forms§ is mainly to be found in the most savage languages, 


* Tho dual survives in Lithuanian and Icelandic, and ence existed in 
the Anglo-Saxon personal pronouns. 

t+ Another theory about the dual is that it was an older plural, origi- 
nating in the primary notion of the Ego and the Non-ego, or in the fact 
of there being two speakers, J and you, which stamps a character of 
dualism on the very essence of speech. It is curious that nos and voe in 
Latin are obviously connected not with jets, duets, but with the duals 
vb, 06. (Cf. vwtrepos noster.) Donaldson accepts the theory that the 
dual is an older and weaker form of the plural, and mentions that some 
considered the Latin forms direre, &c. for dixerunt, &c. as duals, 
(Quint. i. 5, § 42; New Crat. p. 396.) 

t See on this whole subject the very interesting pamphlet of W. von 
Humboldt, Ueber den Dualis, Berlin, 1828. He quotes from Lactantius 
the remark, ‘ Ex quo intelligimus quantum dualis numerus, una et sim- 
plici compage solidatus, ad rerum valeat perfectionem.’ De Opif. Dei. 

§ The Abipones, a tribe in Paraguay, have two kinds of plurals, one 
for two or three objects, and another ending in -ripi for larger numbers. 
We may observe that as long as language is regarded as in itself an 
end, it abounds in forms capable of expressing the minutest distinctions ; 
but, as civilisation advances, language becomes more and more a mere 
instrument, and therefore only retains those forms which are necessary 
to produce immediate comprehension. 
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such as Kaffir, and the languages of the American aborigines. 
Hence the dual, being unnecessary, early begins to evanesce, 
and to be treated as quite subordinate to the plural ; * until, 
in Hellenistic Greek and in Modern Greek, it has ceased to 
exist. It is not found in the /olic dialect, and has been 
discarded by Latin.t Long before it disappeared, the sense 
of it as a grammatical form is so vague that it may always 
be put with a plural verb; and as in Hebrew we find such 
collocations as nina DY ‘lofty eyes,’ where the noun is 
dual and the adjective plural, so in Plato we have éyeXaoarny 
d&ugw, BrAepavrec cic aGAAHAove (Plato, Euthyd. 273pD); and 
even in Homer we find such concords as doce gaeiva, and 
Baorrijec . . . . weTvupévw Gugu, Od. xviii. 64. No doubt, 
however, the possession of a dual stamps on language some 
of that beauty of form which is so remarkable in Greek; and 
the kparepégpove yeivaro waide of Homer is more lively and 
expressive than the ‘Ambo conspicui, nive candidioribus 
ambo Vectabantur equis’ of Ovid. Besides the word amébo, 
the only trace of a dual in Latin is the neuter dual termination 
t in viginti (see Corssen, Krit. Nachtr. zur Latein. Formenl. 
S. 96). 


GENDERS (yév7n). 


82. In the ancient, and in many modern languages, the 
substantive expresses the gender (yévoc), real or imaginary, 
of the object which it names. There are usually, as in 
Greek, three genders, masculine (apoevexdy), feminine (OnAv«Kér), 
and neuter (ovdérepor);t but some languages (e.g. the Hebrew),§ | 


* Another trace of this fact is that the masc. of the dual in the article, 
and in adrés, obros, éuds, &c., is constantly put with fem. nouns ; as dv0 
Twe Ida (Plato), robrw rm tuépa, rw xelpe, &c. (Xen.). Observe, too, 
that the dual has only fwo case-terminations; having only three even in 
Sanskrit. (Meyer, Gedrangte Vergl. d. Gr. und Lat. Decl. 8.54.) 

+ Except in the word ambo. Cheroboscus wrongly argues from this 
fact, 7a Suixd borepoyerh Cori’ Torepov yap ewevdnOnouy ta Svind, (Bekk, 
Aneed. Gree, iii. 1184.) 

t Words like frxos, &v@pwxos, &c., are common; and words which do 
not change their gender, though applied to different sexes, are called 
éx(xowa epicene; e.g. Aristotle says, cal 6 OjjAus 5¢ dpebs exAnpdbn, Hist, 
Anim. xxiv. The sophist Protagoras is said to have been the first to 
call marked attention to the genders of words. See Aristoph. Nud, 669. 

Hence we have the fem. for the veut. in the LXX. version of Ps, cxix. 
60, cxviii. 28. The names obdérepoy, neutrum, ‘ neither of the two,’ show 
how purely ne tive was the conception of the neuter gender; in San- 
skrit it is called Aliva, ‘eunuch; in Servian srednj?, ‘intermediate gender;’ 
in Dutch onzijdig, unsided, ‘qui ne penche d’aucun cété.’—Du Méril, p. 356. 
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use the feminine to express the neuter, to which we find some- 
thing analogous in the fact that, in Greek and Latin, feminine 
names are often of a neuter form, as [MAdxcov, Glycerium,* just 
as in German all diminutives in -chen and -lein are neuter 
(das Madchen, das Fraitlein), even when they signify females. 
The feminine is generally indicated by a weakening of the 
masculine termination. 

38. The attribution of any gender to inanimate things 
only leads to endless confusion and anomaly, and a mutipli- 
cation of rules and exceptions, for the most part admitting of 
no rational explanation, but due to the varying influences of 
fancy or caprice. It is the relic of a time when the imagina- 
tion was much more active than now, and when the energetic 
fancy of mankind attributed a life, analogous in some respects 
to its own, to the whole external world; and, as some would 
express it, tinged everything with which it dealt with some 
faint trace of its own subjectivity. ‘The necessity of regarding 
everything as partaking of life, and therefore as having some 
gender, is a heritage of the childish-poetic stage of human in- 
telligence, whenf language was regarded as an end as well as 
@ means, and when the mind felt an imperious necessity that 
the forms of language should faithfully reflect the slightest 
variations of conception. 

The fancifulness of genders may be seen by comparing the 
same word in different languages. Thus xapdia ‘heart’ is 
feminine; but cor is neuter, and ceur masculine. In French 
labeur is masculine, douleur feminine; and couleur though 
derived from color is feminine, arbre though from arbor is 
masculine. In most languages, for obvious reasons, the sun 
is masc., the moon fem.; but in Gothic, Anglo-Saxon,{ and 
German, it is the reverse, der Mond, die Sonne, and in Russian 
the sun is neuter. Again, in German, a spoon is masc. (der 


* It is a well-known rule in Greek that when women speak of them- 
selves in the plural, they also use the masculine. 

t See the author’s Origin of Language, p.45; Chapters on Language, 
p. 212. There is really no more necessity for gender in nouns and adjec- 
tives than there is in verbs which also express gender in Hebrew, Arabic, 
and Berber. The American languages are without it. 

t ‘Mundilfori had two children, a son Mani, and a daughter S61.’ 
—The prose Edda. See Latham, Engl. Lang. ii. 156. In Hebrew WDY 
sun is sometimes fem., [)* moon is masc. But another word for moon 
M3? is fem. (cf. d why, 7 ceAfvn. ‘Dispicite.... masculum Lunam.’ 
Tertul. Apol. 15. Forcellini, ¢. v. Lunzs). 
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Loffel), a fork fem. (die Gabel), a knife neuter (das Messer) : 
so too a jug is masc. (der Krug), a cup fem. (die Tasse), a 
basin neuter (das Becken); wine is masc., milk fem., beer 
neuter (der Wein, die Milch, das Bier); the beginning is 
masc., the middle fem., and the end neuter (der Anfang, die 
Mitte, das Ende). And to crown this capricious absurdity, 
the word for wife, of all things in the world, is neuter (das 
Weib!). French has discarded the neuter gender; and Eng- 
lish (like Persian and Chinese) abandons genders altogether, 
or only expresses them (when necessary) by a separate word, 
except in the 3rd personal pronoun (he, she, it), and the rela- 
tive (who, which). We may well congratulate ourselves, 
therefore, that our language has been one of the very few 
which have had the wisdom to disrobe itself of this useless 
rag of antiquity, and to make all inanimate objects neuter, 
except in the rare cases where they are personified for the 
purposes of poetry (Prosopopeia). 

Many of these anomalies are accounted for by the fact that 

sometimes the form of the word determines its gender, entirely 
Irrespective of its meaning, and sometimes the meaning irre- 
spective of the form. Thus rivers and hills are generally 
masc., but Airyn, “Occa, AnOn, Xrvé, are fem., Avxacoy neut. 
And in spite of their meaning petpaxtoy, radiov, dvdpamocoy are 
neuter ; while in spite of their form xdpdorog and Kkapuvog are 
feminine. 
" It.is curious to observe that in Modern Greek the prevalence 
of diminutive forms—(e.g. g/d: from dgidtov= snake, Pape from 
daptov=fish, and in the Tzaconian dialect, spoken about the 
Gulf of Nauplia,* yovyxapotda = butterfly, a diminutive of 
yuxn, &c.)—is due partly to a desire to secure uniformity of 
genders. 


Rules oF GENDER. 


34. The following are the general rules of gender :— 


1, Names of male persons and animals, of rivers (6 rorapdc), 
hills (6 Adgoc), winds (6 d&veuoc), and months (6 pv), are 
masculine. 

2. Names of female persons and animals, of trees, lands 
(7 yi), islands (4 rijooc), and cities (4 médrc), are feminine ; 
also most abstract substantives, as 7 eAmic¢ hope, § vlxn victory, 
) @pern virtue. 


* See Le Dialecte tzaconien, par G. Deville. Paris, 1866. 
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Exception.—A few trees and plants are masculine; of which the com- 
monest are geout palm, époxds wid fz, Awrds lotus, xorwes, dudpaxos, 
dspeteres, ddr. cBapes. 

3. Most diminutives, names of fruits, and names of things 
regarded as mere material ch‘ects, especially if they are re- 
garded collectively as forming a class, are neuter; also all 
in‘initives used substantively. as ro gy life. Such phrases as 
ro GrOpwroc mean ‘ the word “man.” ’ 

The following common words, which are fem. though they 
end in oc, should be remembered :— 

i. Names of countries, islands, cities, plants. 

il. Names of earths and stones, as  Uappoc sand, % XivBoc 
the brick, § Uieoc the pebble, § AiBoc the gem. 

iii. Different words for ‘a way,’ as toc, céAevIoc, arpaxde, 
Gpalrroc. 

iv. Various receptacles, as yra@oc jaw, cy3wroc chest, Anvd¢ 
wine-vat. 

v. Adjectives used substantivally, as 4 iyreipoc, XEpooc, 
Epnpyog (ac. vq), ¥ Képxoc (ovpa), 4 eisherree (pury). 

A few other feminines in o¢ are difficult to class, as wdéeoe 
disease, époooc dew, coxuc beam, pa,dco¢ staff, ;3é3A0¢ book. 

The feminine also denotes a collection of things, as 4 txrro¢ 
cavalry, i) capndo¢ a troop of camels; in the case of animals 
this is probably due to the fact that in a number of animals 
the females largely predominate. 


DECLENSIONS (KXieetc). 


35. Besides the ordinary forms of declension, there are 
traces of another declension formed by suffixes: -@e» for the 
genitive, -6« for the locative, -é for the accusative. These 
terminations answer the questions oer ; rov; xoi; 

Thus—zxov; where? otxoe at home, Oupacc at the doors, 

Ilv6or at Pytho, adAcb elsewhere. 

w00ev; whence? oixofer from home, OuvpaGer from the 
door, oupardGer from heaven, prfd- 
6» from the root (radicitus). 

wot; whither? otcace (domum) homewards, @vpaZe 
towards the door, "AOnvale to 
Athens, reduce to the city, gpale 
to the earth. 
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- $6. Homer also uses -¢: for the gen. and dat. both sing. and plur. 
(evidently analogous to the Sanskrit instrumental bhyas, bhis); of which 
we find a trace in the Latin ib: (dat. of is), tidi, alicudt, sicudi, vobis, 
nodis, and the dat. plurals in -bus. (Corssen, Latein. Forment. 8. 206.) 


HETEROCLITES, &c. 


37. Words that mix two declensions are called heteroclites, 
as oxdrog gen. oxdrov and oxdrovg, Taprapoc plur. Taprapa, 
siroc pl. cira. 


ADJECTIVES ('EviOera). 


38. Adjectives, though highly convenient, are not indis- 
pensable to a language. The fact that substantives are fre- 
quently used adjectivally (e.g. mahogany table, door lock, 
artillery officer, &c.), and that their place can always be sup- 
plied by a periphrasis of the noun and preposition (e.g. aurea 
corona=une couronne d'or, multi homines=beaucoup d’hom- 
mes, ein goldener Ring=ein ring von Golde, &c.), accounts for 
the non-existence in many languages of adjectival forms which 
occur in languages cognate to them. For instance, the Latin 
tot, quot, quotus, pauci, &c. can only be rendered in French 
by autant, tant, combien, peu, &c. with de. In Arabic, ‘all 
men,’ ‘no men,’ ‘some men,’ &c. can only be expressed by 
‘the totality of men,’ ‘not one among men,’ ‘a portion of 
men, * &c. In Greek, as in all languages, many adjectives 
are used for nouns, especially in poetry; as wévrofoc the five- 
pronged, i.e. the hand, gepéo.uwog the house-bearer, i.e. the 
snail, dydoreog the boneless, i.e. the cuttlefish, &c.; and in 
English, ‘the deep,’ ‘the blue,’ ‘the true and the beautiful,’ 
&c. Milton uses many such adjectival substantives, e.g. ‘ the 
palpable obscure,’ ‘the vast abrupt,’ &c.t 

39. As there was no primd facie reason why the adjective 
should so closely reflect the nature of the substantive with 
which it is joined as to express its gender by a different in- 
flection, we find many adjectives (especially those compounded 
with dva-, ev-, d-) which have only two terminations, and do not 
express the feminine by a separate termination; nouns also 
are often used in apposition with other nouns in an adjectival 
manner, and these do not change their gender, as 7 pawac 


yurn, fh) warpic yi, &c. 


# Silv. de Sacy, Gram. Gén. p. 54; Lobeck, Aglaopham. p. 845 ; Edéle- 
stand du Méril, Sur la formation de la langue frang. p. 54. 
t+ In French many nouns have been formed from adjectives, e. g. 
sanglier (porcus singularis), bouclier (scutum buccwlatum), &c. 
Cc 
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45. ’Aya@oc good, and xaxog bad, borrow several compara- 
tives and superlatives from other forms ; but these comparatives 
and superlatives are not absolutely synonymous. 

"AyaGoc good,| apeivwy* better ex- | d&peorog (from” Apne the 
ternally, War-god). 
xpeirrwy stronger, xparcorog (from «xparoc). 
Bedriwy morally better, | BéArcarog (Latin bonus, 
comp. Ionic Bévri- 
aroc). 
Agwy preferable, Agora, (from Aaw to 
choose). 
péprepoc more profitable,| pépraroc. 
Kaxog bad, xaxiwy baser, more | xaxcorog. 


cowardly, 
xeipwy infercor, xEiprorog (from xetp, 
xeipeog subject). 
fioowv weaker, qxcora (adv.). 


N.B. torepoc, Yorarog are derived from id; mpdrepoc, 
xpwroc from xpd; Eoxaroc from éé. 


PRONOUNS (‘Avrwvvpiac). 


46. A few words of explanation will. perhaps throw some 
light on the nature of pronouns. 

Language is a sort of drama,in which, as in the older 
tragedies, there are only three characters (zpéowra),t who 
have different rdles to play. 

These three characters are : 

1. The speaker, eyw J. 

2. The person to whom I speak, ov thou. 

3. The person about whom the conversation is occupied, ? 
he; for which the Greeks have no precise or definite form, 
but use demonstratives, ovroc, éxetvoc, abréc, de, as will be 
seen Immediately. 


* On these forms see Donaldson, New Crat. § 262. They are also 
distinguished in Donaldson’s grammar, and partially in Burnouf’s, § 197. 
+ xpécwmov, persona, originally the mask worn by an actor in playing 
his part; hence the remark of Rousseau in his cynical old age, ‘Le mot 
latin PERSONA signifie un masque, nom trés convenable assurément 4 la 
ay oie des gens qui portent parmi nous celui de Personnes.’— Lettres sur 
la otanique. Milton uses it in its elassic sense: ‘If it were an honour 

to that person which he sustained.’—Hist. of Engl. 

‘Which was thy part, 
And person, hadst thou known thyself aright. —P, Z. x. 155. 
c2 
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47, The noun names, and specifies exactly, as Cesar, Lu- 
cullus, the king, &c.; the pronoun only indicates the part 
which the speaker plays in the dialogue, and is therefore not 
merely in the place of the noun. ‘I’ may be any one in the 
world, from the king to the peasant, but necessarily implies 
some one who is speaking of himself; ‘ thou’ may be any one, 
but must mean the person addressed; ‘he’ may be any one, 
from Adam to the child of yesterday, but must imply the 
person spoken of. 

48, ‘I’ and ‘thou’ are declinable in Greek, but have no 
gender. The third person is expressed by various words 
which are not only declinable, but also (as in English) express 
gender, as abroc tpse, ovrog hic, bbe hicce, éxeivog iste, ille. 

49, The reason of this is that ‘I’ ‘ thou’ suppose two inter- 
locutors who are present, and who therefore need no further 
specification, their gender being regarded as obvious; one 
word, without gender, suffices for each. But the third person 
is or may be absent, so that for clearness the gender must be 
indicated (he, she, it); and this person may be more or less 
near, as doe hicce, the person here, questo (pointing to him, 
decxrex@c); or close by me, cotesto (ovroc hic); or there, by you, 
quello, éxetvog (ille, iste). | 

50. Greek however is far from being the only 
which has no distinct and separate form for the third personal 
pronoun. Some languages have, for the third personal prondun, 
expressions which imply a person sitting, standing, lying down, 
&c.; others, as is partly the case in Greek, have pronouns 
which represent the third person as being at nearer or further 
distances from the speaker; but many have not arrived so far 
in the analysis of conceptions as to have any one word for 
the abstract ‘ he.’ (See W.v. Humboldt Ueber den Dualis, § 21, 
and Ueber die Verwandtschaft der Ortsadverbien mit dem 
Pronomen in einigen Sprachen.) 


51. The uses of ov, which is given in grammars as the third 
personal pronoun in Greek, are very liable to lead to confusion : 
first of all it is defective, having lost its nominative; and 
secondly, in Attic Greek (though not in Ionic), it is not a 
personal, but mainly a reflexive pronoun. 


52. A reflexive pronoun is one which refers back to the 
subject of the sentence, or one which expresses that the object 
of the sentence (i.e. the person spoken of’) is also the subject 
(or the person speaking) ; as érupa éuaurdy, I struck my self; 
édidacKey roy éavrov wuida, he was teaching his own son, 
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53. The reflexive pronouns are ov of himself,* gpavrov of 
myself, ceavrov of thyself, éavrov of himself.f It will be ob- 
served that they have no nominative. Why? For the 
obvious reason that they never serve as the subject of a principal 
sentence, but as the complement to some other word; i.e. 
they are used when the subject of the verb is also its object, 
as I strike myself. Such a sentence as éyw airéc Expata rovro 
is not reflexive. The reason why ov once had a nominative 
is because it was a demonstrative pronoun; but when its re- 
flexive use prevailed the nom. became obsolete.t | 

§4. In Attic Greek, then, what is placed as the third personal 
pronoun is not a personal pronoun at all, but reflexive; and 
as its nominative ¢ is obsolete, it borrows a’rd¢ instead; thus: 

auréc, 7, 6, himself, herself, itself (obsolete 7) ; 

ov of himself, &c. ; 

of to himself, &c. (oi enclitic=to him) ; 

é himself, &c. ; 
and so on, reflexively throughout; but éavroy is used more 
frequently than é, as avéxrewvev éavrdv, he killed himself. 

55. As for the third personal pronoun, there is none in the 
nominative, in Attic, but the demonstratives are used instead ; 
but for the other cases, the oblique cases of a’rdg (derived by 
some from at ré¢ again he?) are used, so that we have really : 


Nom. ovroc, éxetvoc, 5d used for ‘he.’ 
Gen. adrov of him. 

Dat. aire to him. 

Acc. aibroy or viv him, &c. 


* The plurals of éuavrov, ceavrof, are jay avray, Sua abtay; of 
éavrod either éavray, or opdv abtay, 

f The French language uses méme to form a reflexive for the first and 
second personal pronouns; as, Je me suis blessé moi-méme. Other lan- 
guages use a periphrasis for this purpose; e.g. in Hebrew and Arabic it 
would be ‘I have wounded my sowl,’ &c. Silvestre de Sacy, Gram. Gén. 

. 61. The simple pronouns are sometimes in poetry used reflexively in 
Poglish, as ‘He sat him down at a pillar’s base.—Byron. ‘I will lay 
me down and sleep.’ ‘I gat meto my Lord right humbly.’ ‘But go, 
shewe thee to prestis.’—Wiclif’s Bible, 

¢ We have traces of the obsolete nominative ts or ? in %a, Lat. 4s, 
Engl. ¢¢; and also in ply, and viv; a dative and accusative ty are found 
in fragments. 1, himself or herself, is only found in objective sentences, 
as in a fragment of Sophocles, preserved by Apollonius Dyscolus (De 


Pronom. p. 70): 
. qj piv ds t Odooor’, 1 8 ds 2 réxoe 
waid 
‘One woman said that she (herself), the other that she (herself), bore the 


swifter son.’ ob, of, @ are both demonstrative and reflexive in Ionic 
and Epic, For the authorities on ? see Donaldson, New Crat. § 139. 
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56. For ‘him,’ ‘her,’ ‘it,’ pt» is used in Ionic; in the 
Trageedians viv, and opé; viv sometimes, though rarely, also 
stands for abrove abracg atrad, The root ogé, Doric wé, is 
seen in the Latin ipse. 


POSSESSIVE PRONOUNS. 


- 57. In most languages the possessive pronoun is either 
directly formed from, or closely allied to, the genitive case of 
the personal.* 


58. Greek is richer than Latin in possessive pronouns. 
(xrnrixal dytwyupiac). Besides éuoc meus, od¢ tuus, hpuérepos | 
noster, tpérepoe vester, it possesses ogoc his, her, their, opérepoc 
their, and in Ionic vwirepoc belonging to us two, opwtrepog be- 
longing to you two. The Latin has no simple possessive adj. 
of the third person (his, her, its, their), for suus is reflexive ; it 
uses instead ejus, tllorum, &c. (It is remarkable that the neuter. 
possessive pronoun of the third person ‘ its’ is quite modern 
in English also, see Lev. xxv. 5, ed. 1611.) 


Adrdc. 


. 59. i. Observe that atrdc means ipse, -self (reflexive) ; but’ 
abrov of him, airg to him, &c. (demonstrative). 
li. 6 avroc means § the same.’ ; 
iii. Although airo is the neut. of airéc, yet for ‘ the same’ 
in the neuter, the Attic.form is generally rubroy not ratrd. 


“Oorte. 


60. dortc, guicumque, is a compound of the relative and the’ 
indefinite. Its declension in Attic is drov, dry, drwy, drore. - 
In the neut. plur. Grra is the contraction of Griva, and must 
not be confused with drva, which is used in Attic for the 
neut, plur. reva quedam. : 


61. There is no relative pronoun (avagopix) avrwrvpia) in 
Homer, for 6c, #, 6 in Homer is demonstrative; to form a 
relative he adds re to éc, so that ‘and he’ is equivalent to 
‘who’ (qui=et is). Similarly in Hebrew ny ‘ this,’ is some- 
times a relative (Ps. lxxiv. 2, &c.), and in German ‘ der.’ 


—— 





* See Garnett, Philol. Ess. p. 260. 
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NUMERALS. 


CARDINALS. 


_ 62. i. Cardinals answer the question ‘how many?’ The 
word is derived from cardo a hinge. 

li. The first four cardinals only are declinable, from their 
being the most frequently used; but after 200 they are 
regular adjectives of three terminations, as duaxdcror, at, a. 

Obs. 18 and 19 may be expressed either by dxrwxaidexa, 
évveaxaidexa, or by dvoiv, Evdc déovrec etxvory. Similarly 28, 
29 may be dvoiv, Evdc correc rpraxovra, &c.; and even 7000, 
8000 may be rpraxociwy, dtaxociwy déovra popra (Thuc. ii. 13). 
This resembles the Latin duodeviginti, undeviginti, &c., and 
the German way of reckoning time (e.g. drei Viertel auf acht 
=a quarter to eight, &c.). 

ii. 21, 22, &c., may be either eixoauy cic, etxoar dvo or etc, 
dvo cal etxoo.w just as in English it may be twenty-one, or 
one and twenty; the rule being that if the smaller number 
precedes, the copula must be used. 

iv. Distinguish between pipee 10,000, and pupioe inde- 
finitely numerous; the regular number has the regular accent. 


ORDINALS. 


63. i. Ordinals express the position or order; and answer 
the question ‘ which of the number?’ 

ii. Except devrepoc, which has the form of the comparative, 
they all take the superlative termination rog. They are all 
declinable adjectives of three terminations. 

iii. The student should distinguish carefully between the 
decads and the hundreds; 30th, 40th, &c., are rpsaxogros, 
recaapakooréc, &c.; but 800th, 400th, &c., are rpeaxoowworoc, 
reocapaxocwords, &c. 

iv. 21st, 22nd, &c., may be expressed in three ways, viz.: 
ele xai eixooroc, mpa@rtoc Kal eixoardc, Or Eixoorog mpwroc ; simi- 
larly 32nd, &c.=dto cat rpraxoaroc, devrepos Kal rprakooroc, OF 
Tpraxoorog Oevrepug; and so on. 


OTHER NUMERALS. 


64. Both Greek and Latin are particularly rich in their 
forms for numerals; e.g. 
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Multiplicatives. cxdovc, Suxdovg, rpexdove, x.r.A. simplex, 
duplex, &c., from which are derived our English 
multiplicatives simple, double, triple, &c., referring 
to size. . 

Proportionals. Sixddovoc, rpixAdows, «.r.rA. duplus, tri- 
plus, &c., our twofold, threefold, &c., referring to 
number.* 

Numeral Adverbs. diya, rpixa, rérpaya, «.r.A. in two, 
three, four ways, &c., answering to multiplicatives. 
axat, dic, rpic, «.r.A. once, twice, thrice, &c., an- 
swering to proportionals. 

We have also devrepaioc, rptraioc, rerapraioc, x.r.A. on the 
2nd, 8rd, 4th day, &c.; wocraioc; on what day? 


ADVERBS (‘Excéphpara). 


65. ‘When some case of a declinable word—whether sub- 
stantive, adjective, or pronoun—has fixed itself absolutely for 
the expression of certain secondary predications, it is called 
an adverb. The prepositions, conjunctions, and interjections 
which are generally considered as distinct parts of speech, are, 
in regard to their origin and primitive use, neither more nor 
less than adverbs. Their right to a separate place in the 
grammar of an inflected language depends on their syntactical 
functions only. The preposition is an adverb of place, .... 
the conjunction an adverb of manner, .. . the interjection an 
exclamatory adverb. —Donaldson, Greek Gram.p.148. Hence, 
in spite of Horne Tooke’s sneer, ‘the old grammarian was 
right, who said that when we know not what else to call a 
part of speech, we may safely call it an adverb.’ ° 


66, Almost every adjective, and many participles, furnish 
an adverb in -we, a termination derived from the old ablative 
case. The neuter accusative of adjectives both singular and 
plural is often used adverbially. Adverbs derived from 
adjectives are compared by taking the neuter sing. of the 
adjective for the comparative, and the neuter plur. for the 
superlative, as déwe, #dcov, Hovora. 


67. Other adverbs coincide with the actual cases of nouns, 
as couidn exactly, dnuosig publicly, idig privately, xocvg in 








'* This distinction is due to Ammonius (de Diff. p. 43), 3ewAods xara 
heyeBos, SixAdows war’ dpOudy. (Donaldson.) 
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common, eovdy zealously, cxody leisurely*; dpxiv at all, 
axpipy just, or hardly, dwpedy, xpotca gratis, waxpay afar. 


68. Others consist of a preposition and noun, as rapaxpipa 
immediately, cafawep just as, xpovpyou advantageously, éxrodwy 
out of the way, évoxepa in order, &c. 

N.B. i. Observe that e#6u¢ is ‘immediately,’ and evO0 (with 
the gen.) ‘straight towards.’ Similarly dvrixpv¢e = outright, 
dyrixpv = opposite. 

ii. The w-¢ of Greek adverbs is the Sanskrit 4-t (cf. didwar 
didati); thus 6u@-¢ = the Sanskrit sama-t ‘ simili;’ ¢ is the 
case-ending of the Sanskrit ablative, and in some Greek 
adverbs it is suppressed (e.g. o¥rw), in others it becomes ¢. 
Compare the Latin adverbial ablatives raro, perpetuo, quomodo, 
&c. For the proofs of this identification see Bopp, § 183. 


VERBS (‘Pipara). 


69. The nature of the verbf (¢ijpa verbum, i.e. the word 
par excellence) has been variously defined by different gram- 
marians. All acknowledge its importance; ‘ Alterum est quod 
loquimur,’ says Quintilian, ‘alterum de quo loquimur.’ . 

1, According to most ancient grammarians its distinctive 
peculiarity is the expression of Time (pijpa dé gore ro mpoo- 
onpaivoy xpévor, Arist. De Interp. iii. 1). Hence the Ger- 
mans call it Zeitwort time-word, and the Chinese ho-tseu 
living word (just as Plato calls the verb and noun ra éuywvye- 
rara pépn rov Adyov). But verbs which should express no 
circumstance of time are quite conceivable, and actually exist 
in some North American languages. 


2. Others say that it necessarily expresses an Action, and 
hence some Germans call it Thdtigkettswort. . Thus in Chinese 
a hand added to a hieroglyphic shows that a verb is intended ; 
for instance, a bent bow and a hand signify ‘to shoot an 
arrow.’ In Chinese also ‘to be’ is ‘to make’ (wet). Ob- 
viously however many verbs imply inaction rather than 
action. 

8. In the Grammaire Générale of Port-Royal the verb is 





%* Compare Shakspeare’s ‘Ill trust by leisure him that mocks me 

once.’ 
+ See Burggraff, Principes de Gram. Gén, p, 345-349; Origin of 
Language, p. 104; Du Meéril, p. 56. 
03 
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defined as ‘ un mot qui signifie l’affirmation,’ and this definition 
may stand if we make affirmation include negation. 

4. Humboldt and others say that the verb must involve 
the abstract conception of existence, and so furnish the con- 
nection between the subject and the attribute (Die reine 
Synthesis des Seins mit dem Begrif). This is only true if with 
Harris we resolve every verb into a participle with the verb 
‘to be,’ so that, e.g. ypagw =éyw (eiuc) ypagwy. No analysis 
of the verb however can succeed in reducing it into a parti- 
ciple coupled with the verb to be. What is there participial 
in the root ypag? ‘A verb divested of its paraphernalia may 
become an Jrish participle, which is merely an abstract noun, 
but certainly not a Greek, Latin, or even an English one.’ 


5. Mr. Garnett, following out a hint in Dr. Prichard on the 
Celtic language, first showed that verbs do not differ from 
nouns by any inherent vitality ; they are simply nouns with a 
proncminal affix. ‘ Motion or action is no more inherent in a 
verbal root than the power of forging a horseshoe in a smith's 
hammer. It requires an extensive moving power to make it 
efficient, and so do the roots of verbs.’ Their power of ex- 
pressing action, motion, sensation, or their opposites, resides 
only in the addition to them of the person or agent. In other 
words, a verb is ex necessarto a complex, and not a simple 
term, and as such it could not have been a primary part of 
speech. 


70. The chief peculiarities in the syntactical usage of voices 
(dtaBéoerc), moods (éyxAicec), and tenses (xpdvoc) will be 
explained in the Syntax. 


71. The inflections by which a verb expresses its various 
modifications are called its conjugation (ov{vyia). 


72. The endings or inflections by which the Greek expresses 
the three persons in the singular are really the three per- 
sonal pronouns (J, thou, he), although all trace of this fact 
has been nearly obliterated in the course of time. Thus to 
take a verb in -u (those verbs being the oldest, and therefore 
the least disguised in their person-endings), it is easy to see 
that in ei-pt, éo-ai, €o-ri(v), pe is connected with the stem pe, 
-ot with oe, and re with the article* 7¢. The passive termina- 





* We shall see in the Syntax the close connection between the article 
and the third personal pronoun. It is the same in German, where the 
definite article der, die, das is constantly used as a pronoun; and the 
French article /e is derived from ile, as is the Italian 1, Jo, and the 
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tions -pat, - eat, and -rac show the same fact no less distinctly. 
The termination w looks as if it were connected with éya, 
f£olic iw»; but it is certain that the person-ending comes not 
from the nominative but from objective cases of the pronouns, 
so that didwue* would mean ‘giving here, i.e. my giving,’ and 
didwor ‘giving there, i.e. his giving.’ It is the object of Com- 
parative Grammar to analyse all inflections in a similar way, 
and to show their original significance. At present however 
the results are not all certain, and the explanation of them 
would require a separate treatise, because each termination 
has to be traced through a long series of phonetic changes; 
and in Sanskrit and Greek especially ‘a vast number of 
axticulations have been sacrificed to euphony, the restoration 
of which is often conjectural, and sometimes impracticable.’ 

73. Many grammars throw no light whatever on the ordinary 
omission of a first person dual in the active. Thus we find for 
the dual of the pres. act. 


, 
TURTETOV, TUMTETOY, 


but for the dual of the pres. pass. 


rurropeBor, rumrecOor, rurrecbor, 


with no explanation of the reason why we should have no 
form for ‘we two are striking,’ and yet should have one for 
‘we two are being struck.’ The reason is that in the act. the 
first pers. plural is always used for the first person dual. We 
ean only conjecture why no distinct form was retained, or 
why in the passive the aorist alone should have no first person 
dual. 





Spanish Jo, Ja. In the third person plural the termination is due to 
phonetic change; e.g. rérrovet = TUrrovTt=verberant. In Welsh (which 
is an Aryan language), the pronoun of the third person plural actually 
ends in nt, wynt or huint=they. In the Greek and Latin verb, how- 
ever, 7 is the sign of the plural, ¢ of the person (comp. § 16, 5). 

* Only two Latin verbs, inquam and sum, retain a trace of the old 
termination in zs. The first philologer to point out that the person-end- 
ings were pronouns tn oblique cases was Mr. Garnett, and he illustrated - 
the fact from Syriac, in which 7th = existence, ithai-ch existences of thee 
= thou art, ithai’-hun existences of them=they are. The same result 
becomes very clear from a comparison of the Hungarian olvas-om I read, 
olvas-od thou readest, olvas-atok ye read, &c., with olma-m my apple, 
olma-d thy apple, olma-tok your apple. See Garnett’s Philolog. Essays, 

. 291; Dr. Latham, Lect. on the Study of Language. Obviously, as 
pp observes, the moment that language began to mark persons by 
the addition of suffixes to the verb, those suffixes could not have been 


anything but personal pronouns. 
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74. There is an ingenious theory on the subject of the dual 
in the article ‘Dual’ in the ‘Penny Cyclopedia.’ Believing 
that the dual is an older plural which was only colloquially 
retained, the author points out how easily a termination in 
» might have been changed into one in ¢ (compare roxropev 
and rvxropuec verberamus; shoon and shoes, eyne and eyes, 
housen and houses, &c.), and how easily this ¢ might be 
dropped ; on this th Terreroy and rvsrere, &c. might also 
very easily have been ic varieties of the same form. 

75, In many grammars both the second and third pers. dual 
of the historical tenses (imperf, plupf., and aorists) are made 
to end in gr, as in the impf. act. of rvcre 

EruNrerqy, ETVETETHY 5 
bat in other modern grammars (and even in that of E. Bur- 
nouf) the second person dual even in historical tenses is made 
to end in o», so that we find 


Erunretoy, ErvEreryy ; 
this latter is the more correct, for the Attics always prefer the 


form in oy for the second person of the dual, if we may trust 
the best MSS. - 


VOICES (Ara6éezc). 


76. The Greek verb has three voices— 

1. Active (d:abeore évepynrum),* as ruxre I am striking. 

This may be either transitive (a\\ora@ijc), i.e. the action 
may pass on to some object, as di¢wpe aprory I am giving bread. 

Or intransitive (avrora@je), i.e. the action may stop with 
the agent, as rpéxwe I run. These verbs are also called 
neuter. 

2. Passive (xaOqrun), as rvrropac I am being struck. 

3. Middle (péon), as ruxropac [ am striking myself. 


77. The only tenses for which the Middle has any special 





* The Stoics called the Active xarwyépnua épOby ‘ wpright,’ the Passive 
Surwy ‘supinum,’ and the Neuter ovdérepor ‘ neither of the two.’ Dionysius 
Thrax (p. 886) says that the two former names were suggested by a 
metaphor from the position of athletes. On the derivation of the Latin 
word ‘ supine,’ Priscian remarks, ‘Supina vero nominantur, quia a 
sivis participiis, que quidem supina nominantur, nascuntar’ (p. 811). 
Lersch, Sprachphil. d. Alten, ii. 197 ; Burggraff, p. 357. 
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forms are the future and aorist.* What are usually called 
the perf. and plupf. middle are not middle forms at all, but 
are other forms of the perf. and plupf. act. The name perfect 
middle for such forms as rérvra ought to be finally discarded ; 
the error of calling them so, rose from the instances in which 
this second perfect has an intransitive meaning, as ¢ypijyopa 
I am awake, réxoiba I am confident, taya I am _ broken, 
xésnya I stick fast, t6pwya I burst forth, &c. But this is a 
mere speciality of meaning. 


78, Verbs which have an active meaning, but only a passive 
or middle form, are called deponents (from depono J lay 
aside). It is probable however that they have not laid aside 
the active form, but never had one at all; it is generally be- 
lieved that the -ya: form of verbs is the oldest of all. For it 
was most natural that verbs should be primarily regarded as 
middle, i.e. as expressing direct reference to the subject (or 
self). Hence the pac forms often exist in Homer side by side 
with the forms in w. Reflexive forms are far more common 
in other languages (e.g. French, Italian, German) than they 
are in English. That the transitive form and meaning of 
verbs was due to a later development of language is clear, 
since, as we have seen, the cases represent adverbial additions 
to the noun, and would therefore be originally independent of 
all verbal government, so that it would have been needless for 
the verb to have a transitive sense. Hence we find many 
Greek verbs that fluctuate between a transitive and intransitive 
meaning, as éxyw ‘1 have’ and ‘I am,’ &yw ‘I lead’ and ‘I 
move,’ aipw ‘I raise’ and ‘I rise’ (eg. of the sun, Soph. 
Phil. 1315), é\avrw ‘I drive’ and ‘I ride,’ xrpdcow ‘I do’ 
and ‘I fare.’ The same is true in other languages; e.g. in 
Latin, vertere, mutare, &c.; in German, ziehen, brechen, 
schmelzen, &c.; in French, décliner, changer, sortir, &c.; in 
English, to move, break, turn, &c. (Jelf, § 360). 





* This is just what we should expect from the close connection 
between the passive and middle, of which the middle or reflexive form 
was probably the earliest. We have very few reflexive forms (I bethink 
me, fear me, &c.) in English, but we represent many of the German, 
Italian, and French reflexive verbs by passive or neuter verbs; e.g. Ich 
Sreuve mich I rejoice ; si dice it is said ; se emplearon diez hombres Ten 
men were employed, &c. The gradual evanescence of the middle in 
Greek is analogous to the disuse of many old reflexive verbs in French, 
such as 8¢ mourir, se partir, &c. Pellissier, La Langue frang. p. 177. 
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REDUPLICATION (Avatixdworc). 


79. i. Reduplication, i.e. a repetition of the root twice over, 
was a very primitive process, found in all languages, and 
adopted as the simplest known method of strengthening the 
meaning of the word to which it is applied. 


ii. Thus it is found in substantives both in Greek and Latin, 
as GapBapoc, warwadn, Gopuj3oc, Marmor, murmur, turtur, 
papilio, &c. 


iii, And in verbs both in Greek and Latin, réxnya, XéAvKa, 
&c., pepigi, tutudi, cucurri, tetigi, memini, &c. 


iv. It is by no means confined to the perfect and pluperfect. 
Distinct traces of it appear in many presents, as pipvw, xixre, 
ytyywoxw; especially in the older verbs, viz. those in pt, as 
didwye, rin, (c)iornut, wiuxAnue, wipxpype, dvivnze, sisto, 
gigno, pipilo, titubo, &c.; and in the paulo-post-futurum, 
as rervpopat, Aehvoupar, Kc. 


v. It is also frequently found in the aorist, as fyayor, 
fipapov. In Homer these reduplicated second aorists abound, 
as wéw Boy, céxuh, auteradwy, re-apTouny, A\EhaGar, réppador. 
It will be seen that it always emphasises* the meaning of the 
verb, and is therefore peculiarly adapted to represent repeated 
or continued actions, such as vibration (4prexradwy), thought 
(wé¢pador), careful attention (sécAvOe), scolding (4»lxarov), 
&c. 


vi. It is natural therefore that it should be mainly charac- 
teristic of the primary tenses, and especially of the perfect. 
(Besides such perfects as momordi in Latin, we find traces of 
reduplication in many others, as féci (= fe-fici), jéci (je-jici), 
véni (ve-veni), and many more.) 


vii. Unlike the augment, which is a mere prefix or ex- 
traneous adjunct, the reduplication is regarded as an organic 
part of the word, and therefore is retuined through all the 
moods, while the augment is found in the indicative alone. 


* Precisely on the same principle as in Hebrew, in Armorican, in 
Hindoo, and in Modern Greek, an adjective is repeated to represent the su- 
perlative, as DW) WIP holy of holies = holiest ; ula ynA} ynA} xpendbpa 
a wry high gallows. The process is constantly resorted to in common 
conversation, and is a regular liom of Italian e.g. ‘Ella sen va notando 
lenta, lenta,’ Dante, = wry slowly, &e. 
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CuairF RULES OF REDUPLICATION. 


80. 1. Words beginning with 6, with yr, with double letters 
£, €, ~, with two mutes,* or with vowels, cannot take redupli- 
cation, but substitute the augment for it. This is only for 
the sake of euphony; péspepa, PéWadrkxa, &c. would sound in- 
tolerable, and therefore éégéiga, Epadka, &c. are used instead. 

2. Verbs beginning with an aspirate, use the tenuis in 
reduplication, as réOvca, wepiAnxa. 

3. Three verbs take «i instead of the reduplication, viz. :— 


AapBdavw, etAnga. 
Aayxavw, etAnxa. 
peipw, eipappat. 


We have also eipnxa used as the perfect of dnpl. 
both AdAcypar and etAeypac in composition. 


4. Some verbs, beginning with a vowel, take what. is called 


Aéyw makes 


the Attic reduplication, as 


ayeipu, avi yepka, aynyeppat. 
a@xouw, akhKoa. 

éyelpw, eéynyepxa,  éyiyyeppac. 
éaliw, édhooxa, édnoeopat. 
éXavvw, éAndraxa, éAijAapat. 
épeidw, éphpexa,, épypecopar 
Opvupt, ocuwpoxa, opwpoopat. 
dpvocw,  opwpvxa, dpwpvypat. 


We also have éAnAvba, évhvoya used as perfects of Epyopat, 
pépw. 

5. Verbs in w with a reduplicated present, as G:Bpwoxw, 
ytyvwckw, dpackw, piprhokw, Timpackw, TirpwoKw, drop the 
reduplication in other tenses; hence their futures are Bpwoopat, 
yvwoopuat, dpacopat, prvijow, &c.T 


AUGMENT (Adénatc). 
81. The Augment entirely differs from the Reduplication, 
both in meaning and usage. 


a. It is probably a fragment of the root which we also find 
in ava, signifying remoteness, and merely refers an action to 


* Except xrdopa, xéxrnuat, pydouat, peuynuas, 
t+ But d:ddonw fut. duddgw, BiBdlw fut. BiBdow. 
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the past. It was originally ‘ a demonstrative particle, primarily 
expressing remote place, and secondarily remote time’*; and 
was no original part of the verbal root. 

B. It properly belongs only to the historical tenses. 

y- It is dropped in all moods but the indicative, except 
where it is used instead of reduplication. This is a trace of 
its independent existence as having once been a separate 
word. In the older Sanskrit, for instance, it is separable from 
the verb, and (as in Homer) it may be omitted at pleasure.f 


This helps to account for the fact that Latin has lost all traces 
of a syllabic augment. 


82. Augment is of two kinds; syllabic (ovA\afech), which 
adds the syllable «, and temporal (xporeen), which only in- 
creases the length of a vowel. 

The chief peculiarities in augments are as follows: 


1. BobdrAopar, Sivapa, and (sometimes) péAXw make 4(ov- 
Adunr, HOvvapny, ipeddoy; chiefly in later Attic. 

2. The diphthongs «i and od are not augmented ; ¢ the other 
diphthongs are augmented by giving the augment to the first 
vowel of the diphthong, and subscribing the second if it be ¢, 
€8 aipéw, jpouy, ailarw, nugavor. 

8. Ten verbs beginning with « take the augment e. The 
commonest of them are : 


éaw I permit, eiwy. 

éXicow I roll, ciAvocor. 

édxvw I drag, eiAxvoy. 

éxopat I follow, eixduny, 2nd aor. toxopuny. 
épyaZopa I work, eipyalopuny. 

tpxw I creep, eipxoy. 

éxw I have, elyor, 2nd aor. éoxor. 


We have also elxoyv, and efXov. 
4. p is doubled after an augment, as pixrw, Esperrov. 





* Garnett’s Philolog. Essays, p. 206. He adduces analogous forms 
from many other languages. Buttmann’s conjecture that it is a mutilation 
of the redaplicate prefix, and Bopp’s that it is a relic of the negative 

. are justly exploded. 
t Max Miiller, Sanskr. Gram. p. 144. 


ee now generally believed that the diphthong ed can be aug- 
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5. A few verbs take both the temporal and syllabic aug- 


ment, a8 dpdw impf. édpwy pf. edpaca 
avolyw ,, dvégyov , dvégya 
oivoxéw 5, éyvoxcour. 


Notice the pluperfects égxew I seemed, égAxew I hoped, é¢pyew I did. 


6. In synthetic compounds, i.e. compounds where the two 
parts are not separable, but are so fused together that they 
cannot exist as two separate words, the augment is placed at 
the beginning of the word, as in oixodopéw gxodopnoa, xaOnpat 
éxaOnpny, éxiorapat Arioerapny. 

But where the compound is parathetic, i.e. where the two 
parts are separable, and are merely juxtaposed, the augment 
is put between them, as in xpoogpepw, xpocédepoy ; and this is 
the case in most verbs compounded with prepositions. | 

7. The augment, which is constantly omitted in Homer, is 
never omitted in Attic except in ypiy for éxpyv.* But there 
are a few words, ‘ quibus augmentum non proponunt tragict,’ 
e.g. dvwya, cabeLopuny, canny. Porson Pref. ad Hec. xvi. 
(He adds xaOsvdov, but see Veitch, Greek Verbs, p. 300.) 


MOODS (‘Eykvicetc). 


83. The moods (modi) in Greek are: 1. The Indicative 
(dptarucy EykAtorc). 2. The Subjunctive (iroraxrh). 8. The 
Optative (ebxrixy). 4. The Imperative (xpooraxrixf). Besides 
these, there are: 5. the Infinitive (arapéugaroc); and 6. the 
Participle (péroxoc); but the two latter, including the verbal 
adjective in -réoc, are by modern grammarians usually treated 
as verbal nouns, and not as moods. 

Protagoras is said to have been the first to distinguish the 
different moods of verbs.f 

The first four of these moods are called personal, the latter 
impersonal, as having less formal reference to a subject. 

The nomenclature of the moods is far from perfect. ‘The 
indicative, i.e. mood of declaration, is continually used where 
no declaration is made,— in interrogatives for example, and in 
conditionals. The optative has very many uses with which 
the expression of a wish has no concern, and has moreover 
quite as good a claim to the title of subjunctive.’ (Harper.) 


* Exclusive of prodedisions like those in Gd. T. 1602, 1608, Hec, 387, 
there are only a few instances of an omission of the augment in tragedy 
at the beginning of lines in the speeches of messengers. And the 
augment is sometimes omitted in the pluperfect—usually 80 in the New 
Testament. See Winer’s Gram. § xiii. 8. 

ft See the authorities quoted in Donaldson, New Cra. p. 29 4 got ed. 

’ 
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CLASSES OF VERBS. 
VERBS IN -pt. 


84, There are two main classes of verbs, those in w, and 
those in pe. 


The former (verbs in w) are far the most numerous; 
the latter are the oldest. That this is the case appears, 
because : 

1. The pronouns which formed all person-endings are least 
obliterated, and most easily recognisable in verbs in pe (see 
ante § 72); and besides, these person-endings are attached 
directly to the stem, as éo-pev, di-Co-re, whereas the verbs in 
w require a connecting vowel, as Nv-o-pev, Tiysa-o-peEr. 

2. The verbs in pe contain the simplest roots, and involve 
the most elementary notions, as ‘being,’ ‘going,’ ‘ giving,’ 
‘ saying,’ ‘ placing,’ &c. 

8. This form in pe is predominant in Sanskrit, and the 
oldest languages of the Indo-European family.* 


85. Observe that: a. This form of conjugation is only 
found in a few tenses,—chiefly in‘ the present, impf., and 2nd 
aor.; but 

B. Traces of a similar form of conjugation appear, especially 
in the 2nd aorists, in many other verbs, as &3nyv I went, édpay 
I ran, érknv I endured, eyOnv I anticipated, cxéc hold! the 
imperative of Eeyov, eatwy I was caught, éyywy I knew, the 
imperative i@c drink, and others. 

_ y. In Latin we find traces of it in inquam, sum, and in the 
endings of the 3rd person sing. (as, stat={erart, &c.), and 
8rd pers. plur. (dant = didovre), &e. 

N. B. i. In the imperf. r/@nye and didwsr follow the analogy 
of verbs in w, having ériOour, ériOetc, ériBer, and édidour, édidove, 
é5idov more usually than éridny, ne, n, and gdidwy, we, w. 

ii. Zornpe Varies in its tenses between a transitive and in- 
transitive meaning ; thus fsrnu I place, torny I was placing, 
orijaw I will place, éornaa I placed; éornxa I stand, eiorfxecy I 
was standing, géorny I stood. [Similarly from the present of 





* * The rarity of verbs in mw: is no argument against this conclusion; 
for, when one form has been nearly superseded by another, the feeling 
of analogy works so powerfully in language that the few remaining 
specimens of the old form soon disappear; ‘thus in Modern Greek even 
5l5wpst, TlOnus have given way for 5.50, derd,’ 
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the German verb ich stehe we get our transitive verb to stay, and 
from the perfect ich stand our intrans. verb to stand. Don. | 


iii, There are 3 aorists in xa, éOnxa I placed (pf. réOexa), 
tSwxa I gave, #xa I sent (pf. eixa). Whether these represent 
an older, or merely a modified form of the aorist is uncertain.* 
It is remarkable that they are used mainly in the sin 
the second aor. being more common in the plural. On the 
varying use of first. and second aorists, see the admirable 
Greek Verbs of Mr. Veitch, p. 46. 


VERBS IN -w. 


86. The Dorians made the fut. mid. in ovpac, hence the fol- 
lowing are called Doric fatures :— 


xinrw fat. recovpat 

xraiw fut. cXavoovpac (or opac) tT 
whéw fut. trevoodpat (or opar) 
avéw fut. rvevoovpat (or opac) 
gevyw fut. deviotuae (or opac). 


87. Contracted futures like xopus from xopifw I convey, 
oxedalw I scatter, fut. oxedw, reAéw I accomplish, fut. redo, 
are called Attic futures.f 


88. The following futures have no tense sign :—yéw J shall 
pour, ép@ I shall say, tdopacand gdayopua: L shall eat, rlopae I 
shall drink, véopac I shall return, el, I will go (compare the 
English ‘I am going (=I shall go) next week.’ In fact the 
verb ‘ go’ involves a notion of futurity,§ as when we are going 
to do a thing; and as in ‘ The first said unto him, I go, Sir, 
and went not’). 


89. There are fourteen verbs in which the fut. mid. has a 


* In fjveyxa, the borrowed aor. of pépw, the o has been lost; as also 
in ela, €xea, oceva, and xéas from xalw. : 

f¢ In English in the same way we often have ¢wo forms coexisting, as 
in swelled and swoll, chided and chode, hanged and hung, rang and 
rung, &c., but the tendency always is to give different meanings to them 
(i.e. to desynonymise them). We are more alive to these varieties of 
form assumed by the same tense in Greek, because we have specimens of 
their language extending over the space of hundreds of years, 

t A few rare dialectic forms like xévow, repdpoopat, &c., are called . 
Eolic futures. 

§ So in Spanish ‘Nosotros nos vamos mafiana, y ellos salen el Sia 
despues, we go to-morrow, and they /eave the next day. pH el Mer 3° 
Span. Gram. p. 139. See too Veitch, Greek Verbs, Pp 200, 
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passive meaning . partly for metrical reasons, partly because the 
fat. passive was not in use;* such are 
AgSegan I shall be sand. 
Q\woopar I zhull be taken. 
dpcopa: I shill be ruled. 
daca T shuii be suffered. 
eixyeope [ sitll be inhalated. 
rusyeounn [ xiuil be honoured. 
acgucjeopa: I xiull be enjered. 
Cqpumeoua I shall be pwusked. 


90. The flowing verbs among others (especially denoting 
eome bodily activitr) use the fut. mid. im an ective meaning. 
These verbs mt an analogy to such verbs as s¢ taire, sen 
aller, &e., which are smiariy refiective in form but not in 
orn. 

Gta, Goowar I shall say. 

Axove, davegusac I xiudl haar. 

Adwolave, drulavovua [ siuil enjoy. - 

Sacre Speouar I sitll po 1 Je men irai). 

Yyregaw, yreauuas [ Huis Rave. 

Fd yolaoupuc [ seed ceugi (Je me viral de). 

ugar, Cuaguyace 2 stl rea. 
Oavuarw Guymaruau [ xiul wonder (Je m etommerai). 
Ompaguane c dhuce Wd. 

wNewren KNsyouas L xia! séuad 

Pep dor, Tepes diucdu, [ stall be still (Je me tairai). 

wie, Hwrequiag cucu, [ shall hold 3 

@ryvdU OA GteNuguuac L shucl be busy \ Je métadierai a).f 


2. ‘The presents jew [ture coma, iene: I have gone, have 
BW PSERel meaning. 


Whe porte deapa 0 ddd Suwa J am, cexrgpeme I possess, 





* ‘Uioas verde feud to prove the theory uf the erurinal ntentity of the 
prsatve ait mide: ant che evuiu thon ut the passive vat gf the middle, 
wer PN abu Che Gane un Lhe Scandinavian SNUB A stmilar - 
Wivat WREQE OO datuoal Crom che MARC Thal several gurists sraddle lave 
Peete snse ant soriats wee. a nivale wns, 33 RerAeyOgw J con- 
rod, der gdye b toning, Qe Cbde's 35. Syacuz. Bp. 37.) In the New 
ea ae Aa cautnye MA VEIN wand iu che semue of & : 

: = OL Ye PNW Naga Ye ese. ag WoL ag of the cummonest itre- 
gute: Veuve, UMAR, Ne. das Soon OMawa ap \¥ the ator in a hitel card 
WE LREVO ISO HE RS we 2S Bae Sebuel " : 
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‘oléa I know, novi, péuynpar I remember, memini, and some 
others, have a present meaning.* 


92. The four verbs Zaw I live, ravaw I hunger, dubaw I 
thirst, xpdopat I use, contract into 7 not into a; thus the 
infinitives are Cijv, weir, Sapir, xpiocOa,t being contracted 
from older forms of the infinitive Jaev, rewvder, &c. 


93. When a verb has tenses derived from several stems 
the reason is that originally several verbs were synonymous in 
meaning. Language at an early stage abounds in synonyms; 
but at a later period cannot be burdened with this superfluous 
exuberance, and either desynonymises the words (i.e. uses 
them to express different shades of meaning) or drops them 
altogether. Sometimes, as in the cases before us, it retains 
only one tense of a verb, dropping all the others. Thus the 
tenses of ¢épw are borrowed from three verbs, and also those 
of gnpi, rpéxw, dpdw, and éobiw. 


94, The irregular verbs are precisely those which the 
learner will encounter most frequently ; he can hardly read 
any page of Greek without finding some which are of constant 
occurrence. In truth, the irregularity of verbs is often due 
to their antiquity, and to the fact of their expressing con- 
ceptions so common as to be most liable to phonetic curruption 
from the wear and tear of language. Philologically speaking, 
too, such verbs are generally the most interesting, since their 
very peculiarities often reveal to us secrets respecting the 
growth and structure of language at which we might otherwise 
guess in vain. 


95. Verbs in dw, éw, ebw, woow, imply to be or to have that 
which the name signifies, as couaw I have long hair, gréw I 
am a friend, poveow [ am a murderer, irvwoow I am sleeping. 


98. Causatives usually end in dw, (Zw, 6fw, byw, as SovAdw 
I make a slave, rwodepifw I make war, appolw | fit, pdvvw 
I sweeten, onpulyw I signify, xokaivw I make hollow. 


et dopa n’est plus facile que d’expliquer cette irrégularité apparente : 
) je meurs, ré@ynxa j'ai souffert la mort; donc, je suis mort; 
xrdeuct jacquiers, xéxrnuat j’ai acquis; donc, Je posséde.—Burnouf, 
Gr. Gram. § 254. 

f¢ The infinitive of these contract verbs should not have the iota sub- 
script, as they have in many editions ; Td eis Gy dwapeupara vic tye Td i 
xporyeypaypevov’ bri Td els v Afyyorra fhuara ovdérure Exet pd Tov y Th 
ds expdvnrov.—Etym. Magn. Sve Viger, Jdtot. p. 290, 
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97. When a noun gives rise to several derivative forms 
they differ in meaning, as 
wodspow I make hostile,* roAepéw I am at war, wodcullw 
I make war. 
xAovrew I am rich, rAouriZw I enrich. 
dovAcw I enslave, dovAetw I am a slave. 
éppéw I lie at anchor, dppuiZw I bring to anchor (dppdaw 
I stir up, is from a different root). 
pirrw jacio I throw, perr& jacto I boast, perrafw I throw 
often. 
98. Frequentatives usually end in dfw, ifw, b6w, as erevala, 
w0ilw, Eorilu. 
99. Inceptives in oxw,t as }Bdoxw juvenesco, ynpaokw senesco, 
peBvoxw I begin to make drunk, &c. 


100. Desideratives in ceiw, as yeXaceiw I am inclined to 
laugh, épaceiw I want to do, worepnociw I should like to go to 
war, goyaceiw I long to work ; cf. esurio, parturio, &c. 


Obs. i. The inceptive form oxw has the same iterative mean- 
ing as the Epic substitution of cxoy for the augment, e.g. 
deveveoxe for édiveve, yodaoxey for éyea. 


li. The desiderative form ceiw is probably ‘ an old future in 
-ceiw, of which the corresponding aorist is found in the so- 
called Aolic aorist optative in gaa,’ as rbpea.t 


COMPOUND WORDS. 


101. There are two kinds of compounds, Synthetic and Para- 
thetic. 


102. i. Parathetic compounds are formed by the mere 
juxtaposition of two separate words, as vavackdurdc, famous 
for ships (vavol xduro¢), yaorpipapyoe greedy, kuvdconpa the 
doy’s tomb, &c. 

ii. The commonest class of parathetic compounds in Greek 
is furnished by the junction of verbs with prepositions, hence 
these compounds admit of tmesis, as kara riova por Exy 
ex 0€ of hrioxog TAHyN gpévac; this tmesis is found, 








* Where a verb has two forms, one in éw and one in é, the fo 

usually transitive, the latter neuter ; e.g. woAenour to make an ene 

woAeuev to be at war. 
t+ Some verbs in :dw have a quasi inceptive meaning, as iAryyide I 

grow dizzy, cerawidw I grow black, axpidw I grow pale, &e. 

} See New Cratylus, § 386. 
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rately, even in Attic, as éx 5’ gio’ (Soph. Tr. 565), éx dé rndn- 
cag (Eur. Hec. 1172). See too Ant. 420, 427, 432. 

Sometimes even, in Homer, the preposition follows, as 
évdpilov an’ Evrea. 

iii. Yet merely parathetic as the compound is, 8 verb is often entirely 
altered in meaning by the preposition with which it is compounded ; 
e.g. yeyvéonw is I know, but dvayiyvéonw I read; xatayryvécnw I con- 
demn, énryvyvéonw I decide, perayryvooxw I change my mind, ovyyty- 
voéaxw I pardon. Hence such a sentence as ’Avéyvws GAA’ ode Eyvws’ ef 
yap Eyvos ob« by xaréyvws, you read it but did not understand ; for had 
you understood you would not have condemned. 

So, too, dxobw I hear; éxaxotw 1 overhear; traxobw I answer the door ; 
elxaxobw I obey; wapaxobw I mishear, &c. 

103. Synthetic compounds consist of elements which are 
not separable, but have heen modified before being moulded 
into one organic whole, as peyadddokoc, tavroplonc. 


104. i. Adjectives and nouns in composition usually assume 
their crude form, as zodvrove, peyadomoXe, and if any con- 
necting vowel be needed, o is generally used, as in rarpoxrévoc, 
PucwdOyoe. 

ii, This o is not contracted if the second part of the word 
originally began with a digamma, as in pnvoedic, dp0oerie, 
PEVOELKTC. 

iii, Some synthetic compounds are however joined by the 
letter n, as Eupnpdpoc, EAagnBdroe, danxdnddpoc, Davarndédpos, 
arepavngdépoc. This may possibly have arisen from a desire to 
avoid the concurrence of short syllables, since side by side 
with these forms we find Ecpoxrdvoc, éAagoxrdvoc, demdogeppwr, 
oTEepavoTroLc. 


105. In these compounds both words are generally signifi- 
cant, a8 in fvyngdpoc. Sometimes however one half is 
merely poetical and ornamental, as in pordexnmrpoc Opdrog, 
yévva Onrvoropos, avnp dwlwroc. And frequently one half of 
the word has become superfluous, and lost all its meaning, the 
entire compound being only accepted in some secondary sense, 
as povoyndgor Eigoc a single (-voting) sword, oidgpwy wérpa a 
lonely (-minded) rock, irmoxopoc xayydwy a (horse-) groom of 
camels, véxrap éyvoxoer, &c. So in Sanskrit agwa-gd-shtha 
a horse cow-stall, and even gé-gd-sht'ha a cow-cow-stall.* 

N.B. i. Notice that AvGof3oAoc=pelted; AHofsdAo¢=pelting ; 
pnrpoxrovoc=killed by his mother; pnrpoxrovog = matricide. 





* See Pott, Zahimethode, p.127. I have collected many other instances 
in my Chapters on Language, p. 217, and may add ‘ brass fire-trons,’ ‘ ti 
shoe-horns,’ ‘wooden mile-stones, &c. 
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ii. Compounds of épyaZopar, if they imply bodily action 
only are oxytone, as AWWoupydc, 4umedoupyoc ; but on the other 
hand we have xavovpyoc, xaxotpyoc, repiepyoc, &c. implying 
moral action. 

106. Latin has to a great extent lost—perhaps by contact 
with some aboriginal language—the rich power of composition 
possessed by Sanskrit and by Greek. ‘ Faciliore ad duplicanda 
verba Greco sermone.’—Liv. xxvii. 11. Even in historical 
times we can trace something of the loss. Virgil, for in- 
stance, has no compound words to compare with the ‘ Ubi 
cerva silvicultriz ubi aper nemorivagus’ of Catullus. 


107. It is an important and almost invariable law in Greek 
that a verb never occurs as a synthetic compound except as 
derived from some other synthetic compound. ‘ Verba non 
possunt nisi per flexcuram quandam cum aliis orationis partibus 
preter preepositiones consociari,’ observes Lobeck. In other 
words, ‘a verb, without losing its nature, can only be com- 
pounded with a preposition. When any other word is to be 
compounded with a verbal stem a noun 1s first formed of the 
two, and then a verb is derived from the noun.’ Hence such 
words as AOoBadrAw, immorpépw, vavpayopua, ebruyyavecy, 
perptomaaxey, &c. would be simple monstrosities in Greek ; 
the only admissible forms being Adofodrgw (from the in- 
termediate substantive AcOoBoroc), ixrorpogew (from ixmo- 
Tpopoc), vavpayéw (trom vavpayxoc), evruxéw (from ebruxfe), 
perprorrabeiv (from perporabne). 

108, Apparent violations of this rule are either wrong read- 
ings or the result of carelessness, as in Euripides cvvacogeiv, 
SvaOvjokery, oradidpapovpat, KaxoBovAEv0etoa. The latter 
however should be cradwdpoujow (Herc. F. 863), caxoovAn- 
Geica (Jon, 867), and were probably altered by some ignorant 
copyist. 

In the N. Test. we have eidoxeiv to be well pleased; and 
kapacoxety to expect earnestly is found in some writers. Even 
Scaliger had seen that such a verb as evayyéAdw is not Greek, 
‘nam ro ev kai ra orepyrika popea Componuntur non cum verbis 
sed cum nominibus.’ The careless violation of analogy in the 
dvcOvijoxw of Euripides (hes. 791, El. 834) may be due to 
the metrical impossibility of dvoBavaréw; yet in any other 
dramatist we should have been more surprised to find it.* 


* New Cratylus, p. 624. For a list of other careless peculiarities of 
Euripides see Bernhardy, Gricchische Syntax, s, 14. 
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109. The same rule applies to abstract substantives. Com- 
pounds like AcBofodq, vavpayn, evxpaitc would be impossi- 
bilities in Greek; the substantive must receive a derivative 
ending as ABoforia, vavpayia, evrpatia. 

110. Hence the word ‘telegram’ is a monstrosity,—‘ a spot 
of barbarity impressed so deep on the English language that 
criticism never can wash it away.’ From the words rjAe and 
ypagw might have been formed the substantive rndreypagos, 
and then through the verb rn\eypagéw the abstract substan- 
tive telegrapheme.* ‘Telegram’ violates the laws of Greek 
synthesis, and if it meant anything, could only mean ‘a letter 
at a distance.’ It must be regarded as a convenient English 
hybrid; and unfortunately many English hybrids are by no 
means convenient. It is said that we owe many of them, and 
this among the number, to the French. 





* Cf. from (Gov and ypdpe, (wypdpos, (arypapéw, and then (wyodgnua 
a painting. Plat. Phil. 39 v. 


\ 
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SYNTAX. 


1. Syntax (cdbvratcc, constructio, arrangement) gives the 
rules for expressing or arranging sentences. 


2. When a sentence, however short, offers a complete sense, 
it is called a proposition (abroreAnc Adyog oratio), ie. an ex- 
pression of judgment. 


3. A sentence must consist of three parts— 
a. The subject, or thing spoken of. 
B. The predicate, i.e. what is stated of the subject. 


y- The copula,* some separate verb expressed or under- 
stood, or some lingual contrivance to express the mental act 
which connects the subject and predicate. 


N.B. i. As both the copula and subject are often understood, or merely 
implied in the termination of a verb, a sentence may be expressed in 
Greek and Latin by a single word, as be, BporrG, Eceive, carne, it rains, 
it thunders, there 1s an earthquake, the trumpeter is blowing. In Eng- 
lish and most modern languages, at least two words are required, since, 
owing to the analysing tendency, we express the pronouns even when 
they are unemphatic. 

ii. Most forms of the finite verb make a sentence, containing these 
three parts; ¢.g. rémrm means ‘I (sulyect) am (copula) striking (predi- 
cate),’ 

iil. Whatever may be the length of a simple sentence (i.e. a sentence 
that contains but one finite verb), it can always be reduced to these three 
parts, all other words being accessory either to the subject or the predi- 
cate; e.g. The virtuous and happy old man lived in peace and prosperity ; 
here ‘the virtuous, &c. man’ is the subject, ‘was’ is the copula, ‘ living 
in,’ &c. is the predicate. 

iv. A compound sentence (i.e. a sentence that has more than one finite 
verb in it) may contain many simple sentences which are called its 
clauses. 

v. Clauses are either coordinate, i.e. of equal importance with the 
main sentence, as ‘ Alexander conquered Darius, and died young’ (awapd- 
satis); or subordinate, as ‘ Alexander collected an army that he might 
conquer’ (dxdragis). 


* The copula belongs however rather to logic than to syntax; in 
Greek it is constantly omitted. Thus a&ya6ds 6 avhp means ‘the man ts 
good,’ but we in English must express the ‘is,’ to give any meaning. 
On tho supposed necessity of this copula, see Origin of Language, 
p. 104 seqq. 
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THE ARTICLE ("Ap@pov).* 


4. The Article 6, }, ro, was originally a demonstrative pro- 
noun, which also served as a personal pronoun; as in 
Homer— 


pOices oe TO cov pévog that courage of thine will ruin 
thee.f 

rHv Eyw ov Avow her I will not set free. 

Anrovc cal Acoc vidg* 6 yap BaoirHi yoAwBeic k.7.A. the 
son of Leto and of Zeus; for he angry with the king, 
&e. 


we Epar’*® Eddacey 3 6 yépwy’ So said he; but he, the old 
man, feared. 


N.B. In this last, and in similar instances, 6 is not an 


article} but a pronoun in apposition, as in ‘ The Lord, He 
is the God.’ 


‘ My banks, they are furnished with bees.’—Shenstone. 


5. Even when 64, #, 76 had developed into a definite article 
(like our ‘the’), it was used as a demonstrative ;§ as 
rov yap Kat yévoc éopéy, ‘ for we are also his offspring.’ 
—Aratus, quoted in Acts xvii. 28. 
xpo tov, before this (German ehedem). 


Hh ~~ LY 


ij Toiow  Toig wodEpov aipecOa to take up war against 
these or those. 


oi €v Gore those in the city. 


* The word &p@pov in this sense is first found in Aristotle, Poet. xx. 
It means ‘a joint’ or ‘limb’; see Egger, Apollon. Dyscol. pp. 112, 118. 

+ The rd in this, and similar examples, merely adds to the emphasis, 
and is like the use of the Latin ‘ille’. before possessive pronouns, as ‘ille 
tuus pater, that father of yours; it is retained in the Romance lan- 

y—as ‘il mio cavallo,’ &c. It is aconstant Spanish idiom to use the 

article in a demonstrative sense as a personal pronoun, as ‘ EH? que es 
sabio’ He (lit. the) that is wise. 

¢ In some instunces however this demonstrative is, even in Homer, 
to all intents and purposes an article; e.g. Zl. vii. 412, xii. 289, 7d 5é 
teixos bwtp way Soumos dpmpe:r, &c. Apollonius Dyscol. Synt.i. 31. But 
these instances are not numerous; and on the other hand it 1s often 
omitted where an article is required, as ynis 3é wor 43’ Eornrev ex’ &ypov 
voog) woAjjos far from the city. 

Barut pév pa Oeol re wal dvépes the rest of gods and men. 

§ Similarly, in Hebrew 1 was originally a demonstrative ®nd occa- 

sionally retains its demonstrative force, as in pyn this day- 
D2 
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6. Especially with various particles, as péy, oé, cal, &e. 
EBrawe pe 6 detva ro cal ré ,othoag 80 and so injured me 
doing this and that (or doing such and such a thing). 
kai pot KaXet roy Kal roy now call me so and so. 


of pev EBaipaloy, oi dé EBdwy some were in astonishment, 
others were shouting. 


7. This demonstrative pronoun (6, 4, 70) also served origin- 
ally for the relative (S¢ # 5),* with which it is most closely 
connected. In fact d¢ re not o¢ means ‘who’ in Homer (é€ 
is=qui); or, in other words, language originally states 
co-ordinatively what was afterwards made subordinate. 

ddAa ra per worlwy éLexpabopey ra dédacrac the things 
which we sacked from the cities those things have been 
divided.—ZJ1, i. 125. 


This usage continued in Ionic, and even in Attic, as 


ra pév ‘Orayne elwe .. . NeAEXOw xapot ravra the things 
which Otanes said, &c. 

GerAg paoreyt, ray “Apnc pret (Asch. Ag. 642), with 
the double scourge, which Ares loves, 


It is even continded in Modern Greek, as 12 pépve: ) Spa what an hour 
brings. (Clyde.) 


8. Possibly d¢ #) ro-was the original form of this demonstrative, 
and the ¢ was dropped because (@.g.) 6(¢) ayaOéc¢ a&»}p would 
not sound well; just asin German we have der gute Mana 
not der gute(r) Mann. “Oc in Attic is still demonstrative in 
the phrases cai d¢ and he, # a” d¢ said he, &c. 


9. We sce then that the article, the demonstrative, and the 
relative are merely developments of one and the same form.t 
This is illustrated by the fact that— 


a. There is no article in Latin, in which fic and ¢tlle serve 
the same purpose, when anything very definite is wanted. 
‘ Noster sermo articulos non desiderat,’ says Quinctilian (Instt. 
Or. 1. iv. 19). It must however be admitted that the article 
if unnecessary is at any rate very convenient. So far from 


* «Thus too in English the demonstrative that has come to be also a 
relative.’—Clyde, Gr. Synt. p. 9. 

T In fact they are all three simply determinative adjectives. Du Méril, 
Form. de la Langue frang. p. 60, 
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being, as J. C. Scaliger called it, ‘ otiosum loquacissime gentis 
tnstrumentum,’ it adds to language a most desirable precision.* 


f. The article has been developed by the Romance lan- 
guages (i.e. those derived from Latin) out of the demonstrative 
pronoun ille, as: 

In French /e, la, les. 

In Italian 11, lo, la, t, glt, le. 
In Spanish el, la, los, las. 
In Wallachian lu, a; le, 1.f 

In Sanskrit the article did not exist, the demonstrative sas, sa, tat 
being used instead (as in Latin); nor does it occur in Sclavonic and 
Lithuanian. 

y- The same three uses of the article (as article, demon- 
strative, and relative) are found in German, as Der Mensch, 
den (relative) ich befreundete, der (demonstrative) hat’s gethan, 
the man whom I befriended, he has done it (Clyde). The 
demonstrative der has been applied as a definite article, just 
as the Anglo-Saxon ‘thet’ has become ‘the.’ Similarly, in 
many languages, the indefinite article a or an (the Scotch ane) 
has been developed out of the numeral one. 


* Duclos cites, as instances of the precision attainable by the use of 
articles, the sentences— 
a, Charles est fils de Louis 
B. fils 


un 

y a le jus —- 
Here a. expresses the general fact; 8. shows that Charles has brothers; 
y. shows that Charles is an only son. Here then one may see both the 
desirability of the article, and the absurdity of Scaliger’s remark, ‘ Dis- 
pleased with the redundance of particles in the Greek, the Romans 
extended their displeasure to the article, which they totally banished !’ 
Prof. Trithen observes that his arrogant dictum ‘Articulus nobis nullus, 
e Grecis superfluus’ is much as if he had said ‘ There are no Alps in 
England ; they exist in Switzerland, but they are superfluous.’ (Trans. 
of the Philolog, Soc. 1850, p.11.) Moreover, colloquial Latin in all 
probability did use the pronouns as definite articles, and the numeral as 
an indefinite article; hence such phrases as Terence’s ‘Forte unam 
aspicio adolescentulam.’—Andria, 1.1.91. This is an instance of one of 
‘ those instincts of clearness which anticipate grammatical development.’ 
For other methods by which the Latin makes up for its want of an article, 
see Nagelsbach, Latetnische Stylistik, § 3. 

t See Clyde’s Gr. Syntax. In Wallachian the article is suffired, just 
as tle may follow its word in Latin, as ochiw’l for ochiu iw, Muse’et for 
Muscé lei. (Du Méril, p. 362.) It has also formed the articles uquestu, 

uelu, from hic iste, hic ille. In the Romance languages the article 
still constantly retains its demonstrative force, as in Spanish, ‘ Mis libros 
y Jos que el tiene,’ my books and the which he hag; ‘ Los de vuestra 
rahe those of your nation; in French ‘Le roi le veut,’ the king wills 
st, &e, 
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10. The Greek article (as in English) either (i.) specifies 
and individualises, as— 

O Jot¢e évoayGy the ox (which you know of) has been 
killed : 

Or (ii.) cnerulisea, 1.e. represents an individual as belonging 
to a cluss— 

6 ote Jpor ypnoywraroy ore the Ox is a most useful 
animal. 

Boch cs:s cxist in modern languages. Thus, in German, Der Mensch 
ist steric Ms« is mortal; in Spanish, EJ caballo es animal noble The 
dors’ ig a tale animal, &e. 

11. In the latter case we often use our indefinite article a, 
Gr, as— 

Ta rnusia rov dxoorc\ov the signs of an apostle.—2 Cor. 
i. 12. 
oice ... ribéaow aizoy oxo roy podioy G\Xa Ex riy 
Avy>sa» they do not put it under a bushel but on a 
candestick.—Mt. v. 15. 
Sei rey eroarwrny roy Gpxovra go 3eieGae a soldier should 
tear his general. 

12. The artic‘e is only used with proper names* when they 
have been previcusly mentioned, or to call special attention to 
them, as ¢ Nw<curne; but not generally if any designation is 
vated, as Xwe niene 6 oclucogec, Ooucudiene 6 "AOnvatoc, Kpoioos 
srw Arcws oaeidevg. So in Southern Germany Der Johanna 
ise dehn, ic. our servant Jehn) soll das Pferd bringen is to 
emp ke Aorse. Aud we talk of the O’Donoghue, the Chis- 
vin, de. (Civde.) In French this is common when names 
ere Used cumiliarly, as ‘la Taglioni,’ &e. 


1S. Wonls signitying objects of which only one exists, are 





* Nattes of paces arm expressed very variously with the article, as 
Maiev DES ae ho river Euphrates; 4 Alten rd Spos Mount tna; 
VWenea ed Qoov Mane Barnes: Sacelia § pijoos Sicily; 4 wdéacs of Tapool 
Te vtty at ssus Aa Thea leet onder however is 6 Edppdrns worayds 
a vive I We tatvar ® Rass \.wt the lake Bolbe ; 1d AiyoAdey Spos 

ee 2 ORS » er raeris a9 the Thesprotian land; # AjjAos yioos 
Petes oso Phe siceccntive and proper name are really in apposi- 

WUD OR OSEO ASU ANE ftOn Is mut u i l 
Vee vtewnae Nts ativan,” Ga Speers ater an ees 
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used as proper names, and need take no article, as Baow\eve 
the king of Persia,* éy doree ‘in town,’ év d-yop¢ at market, 
ézt Oadaooy at sea, vuxzo¢ by night, &c. Hence fru, yij, &e. 
and the names of virtues and vices are often anarthrous. 


14, The article distinguishes the subject from the predicate, 
as: 
Bacireve éyévero 76 mrwxdpioy the beggar became a king. 
vut i) hepa éyévero day was turned into night. 
Oeo¢ Hv 6 Adyoc the Word was God. 


15. Often Greek (like French) uses the article where we 
use the possessive pronoun ;f as; 
a\y@ riv xegpad?)y j'ai mala la téte, my head aches. 
6 Bacweve ovv rp orparedpare the king with his army. 
Exet d£eic rovc é¢Badpovg his eyes are sharp (compare the 
French il a les yeux beaux, and the Italian egli ha la 
vista acuta). 


16. You may say in Greek either aya0dcg dip, or dsp 
d&yafoc for a good man; but ‘the good man’ (and every 
similar collocation) must be in Greek in the same order as the 
English : 

6 ayabdc dp the good man, 
or which is equally correct but more pleonastic 6 dvjp 6. 
ayaQoc. | 


17. The attributive genitive follows the same order, as 7 @euiororAdous 
aperh or 7 aperh 7 CeuioronaAdous, 5’ AOnvalwy Simos or 6 Sjjuos 6 APnvalov; 
and this holds true no matter how many intermediate words are inter- 
posed, as in 

Td rijs Tov talvovros Téxvns Epyov the work of the wool-carder’s art. 

- 9 Tay Th Tis wéAEws mpdypara nparréyrwy adperh the virtue of our 

statesmen. 

In phrases like ‘my mother,’ ‘thy word,’ the order is 7 uh whrnp, or 
i phrnp pov, 6 ods Adyos, or 6 Adyos cov. 

N.B.—The attributive genitive must have the article, if the noun on 
which it depends has it, unless there be some special reason to the con- 
trary, 88 

h Tod yewpyod 5éta the husbandman’s opinion. 
Td rijs dperis KdAdAos the beauty of virtue. 


18. But if the adjective, when it occurs with a substantive 








* The king of Persia was called BaciAcbs king, or B. 6 wéyas, but not 
6 B., e.g. of xpdyovo: oi BaciAéws. ; 
¢ ‘The Greek article here denotes that the suiyject has a definite kind 


of property it is known to possess.’ — Winer, mt. § xviii. 2. 
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CuieF Uses oF THE ARTICLE. 


10. The Greek article (as in English) either (i.) specifies 
and individualises, as— 
6 Bove éogpayOn the ox (which you know of) has been 
illed ; | 
Or (ii.) generalises, i.e. represents an individual as belonging 
to a class— 


6 Bots lpov xpnotpwraréy tore the ox is a most useful 
animal. 
Both uses exist in modern languages. Thus, in German, Der Mensch 


ist sterblich Man is mortal; in Spanish, ZZ caballo es animal noble The 
horse is a noble animal, &c. 


11. In the latter case we often use our indefinite article a, 
an, as— 

Ta Onpeia Tov amocroXov the signs of an apostle.—2 Cor. 
xii. 12. 

ovde ... reBéaoww abroy urd rov pddioy adda ext ri 
Avxviay they do not put it under a bushel but on a 
candlestick.—Mt. v. 15. 

dei rov orparwrny rov apxorra goBetcGa a soldier should 
fear his general. 


12. The article is only used with proper names* when they 
have been previously mentioned, or to call special attention to 
them, as 6 Lwxparn¢; but not generally if any designation is 
added, as Lwxparne 6 prAdaogoc, Oovxvdidne 6 ’AOnvutoc, Kpotoos 
6 tav Avdwy Baowevc. So in Southern Germany Der Johann 
(the John, i.e. our servant John) soll das Pferd bringen is to 
bring the horse. And we talk of the O’Donoghue, the Chis- 
holm, &c. (Clyde.) In French this is common when names 
are used familiarly, as ‘la Taglioni,’ &c. 


13. Words signifying objects of which only one exists, are 





* Names of places are expressed very variously with the article, as 
6 norapudos 6 Edppdrns the river Euphrates; % Alryvn rd 8pos Mount tna; 
Ndpyns rd dpos Mount Parnes; iaedia H vijoos Sicily; % wéacs of Tapool 
the city of Tarsus, &c. The common order however is 6 Edppdrns worayds 
tho river Euphrates; 7 BoAB} Alun the lake Bolbe; 1d Alvyaddeow Spos 
Mount Aealeum; 7 @eompwrls y7 the Thesprotian land;  AjjAos rjoos 
the isle of Delos. The substantive and proper name are really in apposi- 
tion, and a similar collocation is not uncommon in English poetry, as 
‘This great Oxus stream,’ &c. 
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used as proper names, and need take no article, as BaoiAeve 
the king of Persia,* év aoree ‘in town,’ éy ayopg at market, 
éxi Baragaon at sea, vuxzocg by night, &c. Hence fjruc, yi, &e. 
and the names of virtues and vices are often anarthrous. 


14. The article distinguishes the subject from the predicate, 
as: 
Baordeve éyévero r6 rrwxdpoy the beggar became a king. 
vu, i) hepa éyévero day was turned into night. 

Gece Hv 6 Adyog the Word was God. 


15. Often Greek (like French) uses the article where we 
use the possessive pronoun ;f as: 
a\ye rihv xepad?y j'ai mala la téte, my head aches. 
6 Baoideve avy rp orpareipare the king with his army. 
Exet dleic rove épBadpove his eyes are sharp (compare the 
French il a les yeux beaux, and the Italian egli ha la 
vista acuta). 


16. You may say in Greek either dya@d¢g aynp, or dp 
&yaOoc for a good man; but ‘the good man’ (and every 
similar collocation) must be tn Greek in the same order as the 
English : 

6 ayabdc ap the good man, 
or which is equally correct but more pleonastic 6 d&vjp 6. 
ayabdc. 


17. The attributive genitive follows the same order, as 7 @epsorronrAdous 
&perh or f aperh 7 CepsorronAdous, 5’ APnvalwy Sijuos or 6 S7juos 6 "ACnvalwy ; 
and this holds true no matter how many intermediate words are inter- 
posed, as in 

Td THs ToD ~alvovros Téxvns Epyov the work of .the wool-carder’s art. 

-h tev ta Tis wéAews wpdypara xpartéyrwy aperh the virtue of our 
statesmen. 

In phrases like ‘my mother,’ ‘thy word,’ the order is 7 éuh wArnp, or 
H phrnp pov, 6 ods Adyos, or 6 Adyos cov. 

N.B.—The attributive genitive must have the article, if the noun on 
which it depends has it, unless there be some special reason to the con- 
trary, a8 

; h Tov yewpyod Sdta the husbandman’s opinion. 
7d ris dperijs kdAAos the beauty of virtue. 


18. But if the adjective, when it occurs with a substantive 





* The king of Persia was called BaciAebs king, or B. 6 wéyas, but not 
6 B., 0.2. of xpéyovo: of BaciAéws. 
¢ ‘The Greek article here denotes that the subject has a definite kind 


of property it is known to possess,’— Winer, U1. § xviii. 2. 
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and article, is placed either jirst or last, it becomes a predicate; 
as: 
ayaboc 6 avfp good (is) the man. 
6 &vip ayabdc the man (is) good. 
19, This must be specially noticed in all the cases; thus: 
of Adyot Pevdeic EXéxOnoay not ‘ the false words’ but ‘ the 
words spoken’ were false. 
6 parvrig rove Adyouc Wevdetc A€yee the words which the 
prophet utters are false. 


20. When the adjective thus occurs in the accus. after a 
vero it is called a tertiary predicate, and must often be rendered 
in English by a relative sentence, as: 

dkuy Eyer rov wéAexuy the axe which he has is sharp. 

Exec THY Sopay icyuporarny the hide which it has is very 
strong. 

dpxaia dpwpac ra mhpara the woes which I see are 
ancient. 

OixdG 0° Ercoay Odpapria the penalty which they patd has 
been two-fold. 

ob yap Bavavooy ry réxyny éxrnodpny for the art which I 
acquired is no mean one. 

aglecay rijyv soxdv xadapaic raic ddbceor they let down 
the beam with the chains loosened. 

évéxpnoay rac axnvag éphpove they burned down the tents, 

' deserted as they were. 

GevxOn dEvxodo¢ waic 6 Aptavroc the son of Dryas, because 
he was keen in wrath, was bound. 

xayrav0’ 6 raic dvernvoc ovr’ ddvppdrwy édelmer’ dvdey and 
thereupon the boy, unhappy as he was, was neither 
lacking in lamentations, &c. 


21. Sometimes the law of the position of the article appears 
to be violated, as in 
pn® & Avpewv éuoc nor he who is my outrager.—Soph. 
Aj. 572. 
Zevc a’ 6 yevvhrwp éuoc Zeus who is my father.—Eur. 
Hipp. 683. 
TWETEXOVOY Toinoac EMoY paKog you've made my dress a 
rag.—Theocr. xxvii. 58. 
In all these instances probably the true reading is époé 
(New Crat. p. 487). Some editors however think that the 
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possessive is emphatic, and content themselves with the re- 
mark, ‘Articuli collocatio valde tnusitata.’ 


22. The following examples will illustrate the chief pecu- 
liarities of the article: 

i. di¢ rod pnvocg twice a month, 

tpia hurdapea rov pnvoc rp orparwry three half darics 
a month to each soldier. 
dpaxpyy rijc }pépac a drachma a day. 

This is called the distributive use of the article; Clyde 
compares the German, Zweimal den Monat, and the Italian 
due yolte 7/ mese; so too in French, un franc /a bouteille, &c. 

ii. ovrog 6 a)p * this man. 

éxeivoc 6 Adyoc that argument. 

Hoe } yvopn this opinion. 

éxdorn i) 4pxy each kingdom ; or, which is equally correct 
though less emphatic, 6 dp ovroc, } yrwpn ide, &c. ; 
but 6 must NEVER immediately PRECEDE ovroc¢, éxeivoc, 
de, Exacroc, Exarepoc; preceding avrog it means ‘ the 
same,’ as: 
‘; : tee divOpwrxog the same man ;f (homo idem). 

ut 6 dvOpwroc abro , 
inde b Lodpunros jth man himself; (homo ipse). 
iii. Notice the difference made by the article in the following 
phrases : 

rptaxovra thirty, of rpiaxovra the thirty (tyrants). 

évdexa eleven, ot &dexa the eleven (executioners). 

ONlyoe few, ot odtyor the oligarchy. 

whelove more, ot mreiovg the majority; sometimes=the 
dead (cf. ‘abiit ad plures’). 

woANAot Many, of roAXo! most, the mob. 

&AXor others, ot &AAox the rest. 

wavra oéxa ten of each, ra ravra déxa ten in all. 

dvo pépyn two parts, ra dvo pépn two thirds. 

&An x@oa another land, § G\An xwpa, the rest of the land. 

ava waoay hepay every day, ava maoayv ry fpépay all 
day long. 

mdoa woke every city, taca } wédtc OF h waca wértc the 
whole city.f 


* When odros, éxeivos, &c. are used without the article, they are in 
apposition, as ravrny exe: réxvnv he has this as an art; rodrw napadel- 
yuart xpépuevos using this as an example. 

t abrés, abrh, ra>rd or Ttabréy, are used for 6 adréds, 4 adrh, 7d ard, 

} The difference between 6 was and was 6 is much the same as that 

D3 
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fovdog éuoc a slave of mine, 6 éud¢ dovdog that slave of mine. 

Exxarov 16 dpoc the farthest part of the mountain, rd 
éxxaroy dpoc the farthest mountain. 

i) péon woe the middle city, péon i) woAce or H wodce 
péon the middle of the city. 

TO péoov recxoc the middle wall, péoor rd retxoc the 
middle of the wall. 

Tui¢ &xporg wooiy with the toes, dxpore roi¢c moaiy on tiptoe. 

asdAevwv 6 Kipog Cyrus when he was king, Kipog 6 
aowevwy Cyrus, who is king. 

ro kadov the beautiful, ra cada things beautiful. 

23. The article can turn any infinitive into a substantive; 


rAjoopa 70 karOavetv I will endure to die. 

ro Aéyery speaking, rov Aéyey of speaking, &c. 
So our ‘ to;’ as 

‘To err is human, to forgive divine’ 


(like the Italian 72 peccare. Clyde); and even in oblique cases, 
a3 Spenser’s — 
‘For not to have been dipped in Lethe’s stream 
Could save the son of Thetis from to die.’ 


24, Observe the phrases of ravv™ the élite, of radar the men 
of old, 76 otjpaay on the whole, ra\Aa for the rest, ra rodAG for 
the most part, ra padcora in the highest degree, ro éx’ éuot for 
my part, ra azo rovde henceforth, ro dperr the word ‘ virtue.’ 

év Toig mpwror=omnium primi.—Thuc. i. 6, 

éy ruic wAetorar quite the most. 

ro and zo ¢cé sometimes=therefore (at the beginning of 
sentences). 

To Twvd’ evvovy the good will of these; cf. Gd. Col. 
8,579, &c., vide § 38. 


between ‘the whole’ and ‘all the’; i.e. the difference is almost inap- 
preciable. We might say that 6 was, like the Italian ¢u¢to, meant an 
indivisible whole; and that was 6, like ogni, was a distributive whole ;— 
but in point of fact doth orders are used in the same clause, as wao« Trois 
Kptrais Kal Trois Oearais maor.—Ar, Av. 444. 
* This adjectival use of adverbs is not unknown in English; e.g. 
‘My sometime daughter. —King Lear, Act i. se. i. 
‘Mild innocence 
A seldom comet is.’—Donne. 


‘They hoped for a soon and prosperous issue.’—Sidney. ‘The then Par- 
liament voted,’ &c. Even in Latin, though it has no definite article, we . 
find such phrasos as ‘ discessu tum meo,’ by my then departure, Cic. Pis. 
ix, 21; ‘ipsorum deorum sepe presentiz,’ the frequent presences of the 
gods, &¢.—Cic. De Nat. Deor. 11. lxvi. 166; Nigelsbach, Laz, Styl. § 76. 
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CONCORD. 


25. The rules for the three concords are the same in Greek 
as in Latin. The numerous violations ef them which are 
given below are nearly all self-explaining, and arise from the 
fact that the Greeks being an extremely quick race, often 
allowed the sense to overrule the grammar, or substituted 
the logic of thought to that of grammatical forms. They saw 
through the form, and often disregarded it. This important 
principle of construction is called the sense-figure,—oyijpa 
mpo¢ TO onpatvdpuevoy, constructio ad sensum, or briefly xara 
ovveoty. Hence all such expressions as the following :— 

- 6 dxdog... émexardparoi eiow the people...are ac- 

cursed.—John vii. 49. 

pide réxvov dear child. 

TO pepaxioy éyévero KaXoc the boy grew up handsome. 

Tpoiay Edévreg . . . orddog the host, after taking Troy. 

pevyee &¢ Kepxipay we avrév evepyérnco* he flies to 
Corcyra, as being their benefactor. 

é¢ Cé rv Umdprnvy we WyyédOn... okey abrotc when it 
was announced at Sparta, they decided, &c. [compare 
Gibbon’s expression ‘Each legion, to whom was al- 
lotted,’ &c. J. 

reprvov rparela wANHpne @ full table is a good thing. 

ot maidée eloty Avcapdy boys are a bore. 

ddvvard gory aroguyety it is imposssible (neut. plur.) 
to fly. 

Pe éoriy a’rp we must defend him. 

céd~ay ravra when this had been decreed. 

doxet poe Gpwy it seems to me, seeing, &c. 

éua xhdea Oupod the woes of my heart. 


26. Neuter plurals take a verb singular, because mere 
multeity or mass implies no plurality, or separation of: 
agencies; f in fact, the neut. plur. is an accusative or objective 


* Expressions like ‘The ship sailed, and they (i.e. the crew) were 
brave,’ or ‘The city was in confusion, and they voted,’ &c., are very 
common in Greek, which very properly despised a pedantic accuracy of 
grammatical structure, when the meaning could be quite as clearly 
os with more brevity. In Thue. i, 110 we find zprhpes .. . od 
elddéres. 

t ‘The neuter plural governing, as they call it, a singular verb, is one 
of the many instances in Greek of the inward and metap®ysic grammar 
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case, things not animate being regarded as only capable of 


being acted on. Hence ra Zia rpéxee properly means ‘as to 
the animals there is running.’ This is called the Attic figure 
(cya 'Arrexor), and it exists also in Hebrew and Arabic. 


27. But here also the sense often controls the form, when 
requisite : 
ra rédn ekéxep ar the magistrates sent out. 
oxapra \édvrrac the ropes have grown slack (i.e. one and 
all of the ropes). 
rooace €0xn éorparevoy 80 Many nations were going to war. 


28. Duals agree with plurals, because the dual is a subor- 
dinate plural, as 
eidero 3” ANcipa Cotpe and he grasped two stout spears.— 
Hom. 


In &upe te wéAce both the cities (Thuc.) we have a masc. dual with a 
fem. noun (T& for rd). 


29. Sometimes by what is called the Pindaric or Beotian 
Jfijure a singular verb is put with a plural noun, as pedcyapvec 
Duvoe Vorépwy apxat Adywy réANerat.—Olymp. xi. 4. Honeyed 
hymns becomes the origins of later songs. The exigences of 
metre have even forced from Shakspeare this violation of — 
syntax, as 

‘Hark! hark! the lark at heaven’s gate sings, 
And Phebus ’gins arise, 
His steeds to water at those springs 
On chaliced flowers that les.’ 
This is confined in Attic to eiué, used imperzonally at the 
beginning of sentences. 
Eore yap Eporye Kai Pwpot I too have altars. 
Zortv ot =Emcor=sunt qui (cf. Il est des hommes). 
tore O° Exra oraciwx é€& "APudov it is seven stades from 
Abydos. 
qv & apoimrexroe chipaxec there was wrestling tricks.— 
Soph. Zr. 520. 





resisting successfully the tyranny of formal grammar. In truth, there 
may be multeity in things, but there can only be plurality in persons, 
Observe also that, in fact, a neuter noun in Greek has no real nominative 
case, though it has a formal one—that is to say, the same word in the 
accusative. The reason is, a thing has no subjectivity or nominative 
case; it exists only as an object in the accusative or oblique case.’ 
—Coleridge, Zable Talk. 
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We have the same idiom; e.g. ‘it is now a hundred years 
since,’ &c. Dr. Priestley defends the propriety of a singular 
verb after ‘ there’ even when a plural follows.* Compare the 
French tl y a des hommes; and the German ‘Es sind 
Menschen.’ 


30. A singular and plural are often mixedt by what is 
called ‘ the whole and part figure’ (oxijpa xa’ Sdov Kai pépoc) ; 
as 

Euevov év TH Ewurov rake Exaoroc they stayed, each in his 
own rank. 

ovroe pév GANog GAXO Aéyer they say, some one thing, 
some another (cf. Matt. xviii. 35). : 

31. The plural of excellence (by which a person says ‘ we’) 
often leads to a mixture of concords,{ as 


hy Oavw Oavovpeba if I die, we will die. 
So in Ovid: | 
‘Et flesti et nostros vidisti flentis ocellos.’ 


32. A woman using the plural also uses the masculine; 
thus Electra says : 


mecouned’ ei xp) marpi Tiyswpovpevor.—Soph. El. 391, 


33. dye, pepe, ice, eiwé, being merely interjectional, can 
be put with plurals; as 


tivé pot, rl wmacyer’, Ovdpec;—Ar. Pax, 325. 


CASES (Uracerc).§ 


34. The case-endings, which once were separate words 
although in course of time they have got inseparably united to 


* Such a construction apparently used not to be uncommon; e.g. we 
find in Dowsing’s record of his desecration of Cove Hythe Church in 
1643, ‘There was four steps with a vault underneath. There was many 
inscriptions to Jesus in capital letters,’ &€c. 

t Rarely a plural is put between two singulars, as in 

ei 3é « “Apns &pxwor pdyns I) SoiBos "AxdAAwy.—ZIl, v’. 138. 
This is called the ocxjjua ’AAxpavixéy (see Lesbonax, p. 179), from the 
occurrence in Aleman of the phrase Kdorwp re xéAwv raxéwy Sunriipes 


wal ToAvdebuns Castor, tamers of swift steeds, and Pollux. Bernhardy, 
Griech. Synt. 8. 421. 


t Compare in Hebrew pYT¥ O'DN 
§ The word xréots ‘case’ from wirrew is first found in this sense in 
Aristotle, Categor.i. For a full account of it see Lersch, Sprachphilos, 
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the noun-stems, originally denoted the simplest and most 
obvious relations, viz. those of place. From these relations, 
which, as we have seen, were expressed by pronominal ele- 
ments, the others were developed. There are some languages 
in which the cases are expressed by entirely separate words; 
e.g. in Chinese the word tchi ‘bud’ is used for the genitive 
case, as metaphorically indicating the ideas of dependence and 
causality. 


35. The relations of objects may be considered from so 
many points of view, that we must not be surprised to find 
that the border-limits of the cases are by no means very de- 
finite, and that different cases can be used to express nearly the 
same conception. Thus é& dpiorepac (a dextra), év dpeorepg, 
é¢ dptorepay (zur Rechten), éx’ amorepa are all good Greek for 
on the left; and we can say equally well in English on the left, at 
the left, and to the left. (Clyde.) The nominative and vocative 
are generally treated as cases, but they are not really so, be- 
cause they express no objective relations. The word mrwoic 
casus in its original meaning (falling) is entirely inapplicable 
to either of them. 


36. The metaphysical nicety with which the Greek cases 
are employed rendered their use very difficult to foreigners. 
This is one of the reasons why in the New Testament preposi- 
tions are so often employed where they would be superfluous 
in classic Greek, as in deddvae éx, EoOiecy md, wWodEpEty pera, 
&c. In Modern Greek the dative case (and the genitive plural) 
have been entirely displaced by analytical phrases (prepositions, 
&c.).* 


37. Of the eight cases found in Sanskrit (which is probably 
the oldest language of the Aryan family) the Greek retains but 
five, and the Latin six; so that we have these three tables: 


der Alten, ii. 182 seqq. Indeclinable words are called &rrwra. The 
nominative was not regarded as a mwr@ois, and hence in Aristotle it is 
called simply dvoua; but each other case was considered ds dwd rob 
dvéuaros wmextwxvia; they were called wréceis tAdyia, obligui casus ; and 
also, by Chrysippus, #rr:a. The number of cases differ greatly im 
different languages. Many modern languages (e.g. French, Italian, &c.) 
have lost them altogether; Hebrew has two, Arabic three, German four, 
Greek five, Latin six, Russian seven, Sanskrit eight; while some lan- 
guages, like Basque and the American languages, have as many cases as 
there are prepositions, or rather postpositions. See Burggraff, Princ. de 
Gram. Gen. p. 243. 

- * Deville, Dialecte tzaconien, p. 98. 
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Sanskrit. Greek. Latin. 
1. Nominative. 1. Nominative. 1. Nominative. 
2. Genitive. 2. Genitive. Ablative. 2. Genitive, 
3. Dative. 3. Dative.Instrumental. 3. Dative. 

Locative. 

4. Instrumental. 4. Accusative. 4. Accusative. 
5. Locative. 5. Vocative. 5. Vocative. 
6. Accusative. 6. Ablative. Instru- 
7. Vocative. mental. Locative. 
8. Ablative. 


On this view of the cases see Quinctilian (Jnstt. Orat. i. 4- 
26), who points out the distinct traces of a locative in the 
Latin (militie, humi, domi), just as we have similar traces in 
the Greek otxo:, &c. Moreover Greek possesses the ablative 
forms ovpavdb_ev, Bupaber, &c. 


NOMINATIVE (Uréorc 6p04, evOcia, dvopaoreki). 


38. By an example of the constructio ad sensum, the nomina- 
tive is sometimes placed in independent apposition to the 
notion of the sentence, though not to the form in which it is 
expressed. This is called the nominative absolute, as 


aidwg p’ Exet (—=aidovpar) rade tpagac I am ashamed at 
such conduct. 

Adyo 8 Ev GAAHAaory EppdBovy Kaxol, 

girak éXéyywy pvAaxa there was an angry dashing of 
mutual reproaches, guard reviling guard.—Soph. Antig. 
259. - 


Obs. Such phrases as vddéy S€ov where it was not necessary, ovdéy mpoc- 
jixoy abrots though it did not concern them, eipnuévoy although it had been 
suid, Sedoypevoy after it had been resolved, 5éfay tadra when this resolve 
had been taken, &c., have been sometimes regarded as nominatives abso- 
lute; but this, as we shall hereafter see, is an error. 

The xominative absolute, which is not unfrequent in English, especially 
in poetry, is of a different kind from this; eg. ‘And we being exceed- 
ingly tossed with a tempest, the next day they lightened the ship.’—Acts 
xxvii. 18. 

These instances are not like the so-called Greek nominative absolute, 
but like the genitive absolute. They have risen from the loss of case- 
#62 of in English, exactly like the nom. absol. of Modern Greek. See 

52 inf. 


39. Copulative words (implying existence, seeming, being 
called, chosen, &c.) take the same case after as before them 
(as in English ‘it is I,’ &c.); as 

xabéornxe Bacireve he is appointed king. 
Geog wvopalero he was styled ‘a god.’ 
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So too adxovw in the sense I am called, as in éx@poi dxob- 
ovoty they are called enemies.* 

N.B. Bopp connects the ¢, which is the common suffix of 
the nominative, with the Sanskrit pronominal theme sa ‘he,’ 
‘that person there’ (Comp. Gram. § 134). 


THE VOCATIVE (KAnreun). 


40. The vocative is the slightest of all cases, and has no 
influence on the syntax. Hence in many languages it does 
not exist at all; even in Latin it is almost non-existent, for 
the nominative is constantly used for it in the 2nd declension, 
in which alone it is found at all. Greek does not possess it in 
neuter words, and even in some masculines, as & Oedc, & pidoc, 
© "Hédcog; and Buttmann observes further (Gram. p. 180), 
that the nominative is used for it in all instances where its 
occurrence would naturally be rare, e.g. & otc. 

41. Hence too the nominative (especially with the article) 
is often substituted for it, as 

OnpoBdpog Buaireic’ Exel viridavoy avdccec people- 
eating king! since thou lordest it over weaklings, 
—Zl. i. 281. 

® ovroc Atac ho Ajax! 

ov 6 rpeourarog you, the eldest.—Xen. Cyrop. rv. v. 17. 

xaipe 6 Bactreve roy ‘Iovdaiwy hail, king of the Jews! 

Compare Degener 0 populus.—Lwue, ii, 11, Vos o Pompilius sanguis. 
—Hor. A. P. 293. 

42. It is not unreasonable to conjecture that when a separate 
form for the vocative exists, it is merely due to the change 
produced in the nominative when used rapidly in calling or 
addressing others; in fact, that it is due like other phonetic 
coriuptions to what Prof. Miiller calls ‘ muscular effeminacy.’ 
It usually contains the stem of the word, occasionally modified 
by euphonic laws (Bopp, § 205). 


THE GENITIVE (Levnh).t 


43. The name of this case is probably due to a simple 
mistake. The Stoic grammarians called it rma yercx) or 


* So audio in Latin—‘Seu Jane libentius audis,’ or whether you 
prefer ¢o be called Janus; and in English, ‘Do I hear ill of that side 
too?’?=Am I ll spokcn of in that quarter also ?—(Ford.) 

‘Or hear’st thou rather, pure etherial stream, 
Whose fountain who shall tell ?’—Par. Lost, iii, 6, 
Cf. Spenser, F. Q. i. 23. 
ft Genitivus would have been a translation, not of yevixds but of 
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general case, because it expresses the genus or kind; in fact, 
there are many languages in which the genitive is directly 
formed from the nominative by adding to it the adjectival 
termination, and it is often a matter of indifference whether 
we use an adjective or a genitive case, e.g. ‘an aquatic bird’ 
is the same thing as ‘a bird of the water.’ 


44, All the multitudinous uses of the genitive are traceable 
to its employment for the expression of three* main con- 
ceptions; and these are so wide that they are often almost 
interchangeable,—in fact, both ablation and partition fall in 
reality under the head of relation. 


1. Abdlation, in which it is an ablative case, and corresponds 
to the English ‘ from.’ 


2. Partition, in which it implies ‘ some of’ 


3. Relation, in which it involves the notion of connection or 
comparison, &c. The vagueness of this term is quite in accord- 
ance with the essence of the genitive, of which the characteristic 
suffixes in Greek are -o¢, ot-o, derived from the Sanskrit 
pronoun sya; and of which the general function is ‘to per- 
sonify an object in attaching to it a secondary idea of local 
relation’ (Bopp, §§ 189, 194). 


45. To the first head Ablation belong the genitives of 
cause, material, fulness, excluston, motion from, perceptions, 
both mental and physical (as derived from an object), &c. ; 
a very little thought will show how these conceptions can be 
arranged under this head, although some of them (e.g. full of, 
made of, &c.) might be, from some points of view, equally 
well arranged under the genitive of partition. The close 
connection of the two classes of conceptions may be seen from 





yyerynrixéds, (See some valuable remarks on this point in Max Miiller’s 
Lectures, i, 108-105.) Obviously, the Latin names of this case (genttivus, 
ricus, possessivus, &c.) cover but a very small part of its signification, 

Some authors call it the whence-case. The nomenclature of the cases is 
very inadequate, though Priscian observes of it, ‘Multas et diversas 
unusquisque casus hahet significationes, sed a notioribus et frequentior- 
ibus ucceperunt nominationem’ (lib. v. de Casw), 

* Donaldson, Gr. Gram. p. 464 seqq. 

¢+ Although Greek has not a distinct ablative (4paiperixh wraots) like 
the Latin, yet some Greek grampatian recognised the forms odpavdéep, 
éudey as a sixth case. The name ablativus for the sixth case is believed 
to have been first used, if not invented, by Julius Cesar, in his treatise 
De Analogié, Lersch. ii, 231, 
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the possible interchanges of our ‘of’ and ‘ from,’ the German 
von, the French de, and the Greek é§ and aro. 


Causal Genitives ; 
cbpara mavroiwy avéuwy waves caused by all kinds of 
wind. 
“Hpac dXaretac wanderings caused by Hera. 
éddXwoay mpodociac they were condemned for treachery. 
ebywrijc éxcuéuperac he blames me for a vow (unpaid). 
Xwopevog yuvackoc angry about the woman. 
Oipoe tig TUXne* alas for my misfortune (Germ. O des 
Leides !). 
Tic pwpiac what folly ! 
xpnorov ayrdpoc excellent fellow ! 
eire rev &yyeXincg pér’ én’ HAvOec; didst thou visit me 
for the sake of some message ? 
rou 6 éduy éyw from him I sprang. 
kpariorov warpoc rpagete nurtured by a noble sire. 
Zwxparne 6 Lwoporiaxov Socrates the sonof Sophroniscus. 
Material ; f 
vouicpa apyuptov a coin of silver. 
awplvov AiBou motéecy roy vady to build the temple of tuff. 
Fulness, or Emptiness ; f 
Ex@wpa oivoyv a cup of wine. 
&du¢ de waidwy* but enough of sons ! 
wAnpcs ocrevaypwy ovdé daxpiwy xevoc full of groans, 
nor void of tears. 
Exclusion, or Separation ;§ 
amvéxopae otvov I abstain from wine. 


* De is used after exclamations in Spanish, as Infeliz de mi! Ah poor 
me! Ay de mi hijo, alas! my poor son! 

ft It might be better perhaps to regard the genitive of material as fall- 
ing under the head of partition—something detached from the whole. In 
Modern Greek it is expressed by dd, as awa) dmb EUAo a sword of wood. 

t So in English, ‘empty of all good’—Milton; and in Italian, ‘ Dei 
beni della fortuna abbondante.’—Boccaccio. With these we may range 
genitives implying skill, ignorance, as udyns eb ciddre wdons; com 
‘Pugne sciens, Hor.; and Milton’s ‘Intelligent of seasons,’ Par. ; 
vii. 427; and 

‘Yet oft his heart, divine of something ill, 
Misgave him.’—Id. ix, 845 

(‘ mens preesaga futuri, Claud.). Similarly in Italian, pratico, ‘ skilled 
in, takes a genitive; e.g. ‘pratichissimo di questa sorte d’ antichita’; 
and in Spanish, ‘ Dotado de ciencia,’ gifted wrth learning; ‘escaso de 
medios,’ scanty 72 means. 

§ Here belong the genitives after compounds in a privative, as &pavos 
Gpas, wyevords Kaxay, kmemAus papéwy Aevkay, Uwas Téxver, &c., and the 
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" Affye xédovo cease from wrath (cf. Abstine irarum, 
desine querelarum, &c., Hor.). 

opadXopac ric éAxidoc I am balked of my hope. 

é\evOepoc pdf3ou free from fear. 

a\nv y' ésov except me. 

axf\Xaypac rij¢ vdoov I am quit of the disease. 

jpaprov oxémov I missed the mark. 

iorac¥e Bd0pwy get up from the steps. 

&AoOe yaine elsewhere in the earth. 
Motion from ; . 

viic Gwolac }A0ov from what land I came. 
Perceptions ; 

olovar xirrne they smell of pitch. 

a&xovw rov didacxadov I listen to the teacher. 

kat kwoov ovvinut I even understand the dumb. 

46. Under the second head ‘ Genitive of Partition’ fall those 
which express time, possession, place, and all which can 
possibly imply that the action affects a part of the object. 

The following are all partitive genitives of one or other class: 

Kai Oépeog kal yequHvoc both winter and summer.* 

vuxroc by night, #uépac by day. . 

aby go. peretxoy Trav towy with thee I shared an equal. 
fortune. | 

oupBarArerac dé woAda rovde Seiparog many things con- 
tribute to this terror. 

Eoriacg pecougadov Eornxey Hdn pijda, Asch. Ag. 1054, 
already the victims stand on the central altar.f 

Tic yiic Erepoy they laid waste some of the land. 

Kpytijpuc éexecréarvro woroto they crowned the goblets 
with wine. t 


Latin imitations ‘Immodicus ire,’ Stat. 7h. ii. 41; ‘Immunis aratri,’ 
Ov. M. iii. 11; ‘ interritus leti,’ Id. x. 616. We have something like it 
in English, as in Shakspeare’s ‘Unwhipped of justice ;’ and Milton’s 
‘the teats Unsucked of lamb or kid;’ and Keats’ ‘Innumerable of hues 
and splendid dyes ;’ and still more closely Sheridan, ‘ The land-lord was 
unfurnished of every kind of provisions. —Life of Swift. It is probably 
to an imitation of this idiom that we owe the much-abused line—‘ Yet 
virgin of Proserpina from Jove. —FPar. Lost, ix. 396. 

* Like our ‘o’ nights’; Italian, di notte; French, de nuit; German, 
Nachis, eines Abends; Spanish, de noche, &c. 

+ The genitive of place is confined (mainly) to poetry, but is found in 
the local adverbs 08, wow, abro’, &e. Cf. the German, Ich gehe des Weges. 

¢ Buttmann, in his Lerilogus, shows that even the learned Virgil 
misunderstood this genitive, and took it to mean ‘ they crowned (with 
flowers) the goblets of wine’; hence his expressions ‘Vin Coronant, 804 
‘Magnum cratera corond Induit implevitque mero,’ 
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BeBpwxe¢e xpewv re xai atparoc battened on flesh and 
gore.* 

wacoe & doc and he sprinkled some salt over it. 

KEtpac wpaperoc woAtHe GAd¢ washing his hands in the 
foamy brine. 

GAN’ ore rov Aéyovrog but he is at the mercy of the 
speaker. 

Toric avdpde éaO" Evoc the state belongs to one man. 

oix éoré Eavr@y ye are not your own. 

ToAAfic avoiag Eore it is a matter of no slight folly. 

ov wavrog avdpoc eic KdptvOdy éo8’ 6 wove it isn’t every 
man who can sail to Corinth. 

ourt py Adware rovde cuppayxov they shall certainly not 
gain me as an ally. 

wod@y édajJev he grasped him by the feet. 

Keoadc Opvdc Exerar the ivy clings to the oak. 

yevelov aapevoc touching his beard. 

eig rd0’ fyépac to this day.—Eur. Phen. 428. 

cig rovro xevduvov to such a pitch of danger. 


47, Under the wide term of Genitives of Relation (which is 
in point of fact merely a convenient term for such genitives 
as do not obviously fall under the two other heads) are classed 
those which express or involve comparison,{ value, price, &c. 


* Cf. the French ‘ manger de,’ and our ‘eat of my venison.’ Similar 
is the Latin ‘Implentur veteris Bacchi, pinguisque ferina,’ Many such 
idioms in Latin are mere imitations of the Greek idiom, only admissible 
in the poetic style. They abound in Silius Italicus, who has been called 
by Jani ‘the great patron of the genitive case.’ 

ft The instances in which the possessive genitive sinks into a mere 
epithet are few; as in uorpwy edppdvy a night of stars, x:dvos wréput a 
wing of snow, oroAls rpupas a robe of luxury, tpavuata aluaros wounds 
of blood, This is frequent in English poetry, as in Crabbe’s 


His cap of darkness on his head he placed. 
His feet of swiftness on his feet he braced. 
His sword of sharpness in his hand he took, &c. 


And in Hebrew, as ‘Ships of desire,’ Job ix. 26=pleasant ships, &c. 

t Some may prefer to arrange the genitive of comparison under the 
head of ablation, as in Latin; in Modern Greek, comparison is expressed 
by ard, as 6 xamvbds elve éaadpdrepos ad tov &épa. Sophocles, Mod. Gr. 

ram. p. 125. ‘When two objects are compared, it is natural to say 
that one is the better, &c. of the two, and it is an easy transition to say 
that one is better of the other.’—Sir G, C. Lewis, Romance Languages, 
p. 148. Compare the Italian ‘pid ricco di me,’ more rich than I; ‘ meno 
grande della citta,’ less large than the city, &c, 
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ei{wy éort rov xarpoc he is taller than his father. 

Selisine avroc Ewurov éyévero became twice as great as 
before. 

re Serydrarog aavrov 00a when you were at your best. 

obdevdc Sevrepog second to none. . 

&\Xa rey dtxaiwy things other than what is just. 

kpeioaov’ “yyovne things worse than hanging, 

dia Oeawy divine of goddesses.* 

Kpeccadvwy vekwpevoe conquered by superiors. 

mepiddcBat ric Kepadijc to bet one’s head. 

GpeiBecy yptoea yadkeiwy to exchange golden for brazen. 

kéxpioOe . . . pndevog Gv xKépdove ra Kowa Trav “EXAhvor 
apoéo8a ye have determined that for no gain would 
ye abandon the common interests of the Greeks, 

aéaov rysarac; how much is it worth? 

ripadrai pot 6 dvnp Bavarov he fixes my penalty at death. 

Gavdrov édiwxe he brought a capital charge. 

we elyov rdyxouc with all the speed they could. 

t xenparwy eb ifxovrec being well off for money. 

perpiwg Exetv opevay to be fairly intelligent. 

wig Exec Tic yvwpne ; what do you think ? 

wwc aywroc Koper ; how does the contest stand with us ? 

6 gdBoc rwv rwodeplwy the fear of the enemy (i.e. which 
they feel; subjective genitive). 


48. This last instance may also mean ‘the fear about the 
enemy,’ i.e. with respect to them. This is often called the 
objective genitive. It may sometimes be regarded as causal ; 
but it usually belongs rather to the ablative meaning of the 
genitive than to its meaning of relation. Other instances of 
the so-called objective genitive are Avowe Bavarov deliverance 
from death, ddopp:)} Epywy a stimulus to deeds, drdcrace trav 
"AOnvaiwy defection from the Athenians, rdé8o¢ viov desire felt 
by a son (subjective), or desire felt towards or in respect to a 
son (objective). This possibility of a genitive being either 





* Here the 3a is a quasi superlative; compare Milton’s ‘O sovran, 
virtuous, precious of all trees in Paradise,’ —P. L. ix. 795, Virg. An. iv. 
576: ‘Sequimur te, sancte Deorum.’ 

¢ Compare the Italian ‘Antico dé sangue, nobile di costumi,’ Boe- 
caccio; and the Spanish agudo de ingenio, acute of intellect ; ancho de 
boca, wide of mouth, &c. Similar too are such genitives as ‘holy and 
hamble men of heart,’ and in Chevy Chase — 


‘For a better man of heart, nare of hande 
Was not in all the north countree,’ 
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objective or subjective (amphibologia) leads occasionally to 
uncertainty, eg. evayyéAcov rov Xptorov may be either the 
Gospel about Christ (objective), or which emanated from 
Christ (subjective). The objective genitive is common in 
Hebrew; and in Latin after injuria, metus, &c. Addison 
has ‘such of my readers as have a taste of [== jor] fine 
writing.” ‘“H dyawr? rov Oeov nin M308 amor Dei, |’ amore 
di Dio, l'amour de Dieu, all involve the same ambiguity.* 


49. Very frequently we find a double genitive after a word, 
as Zevc, Sor’ avOpwrwv raping wodépoto réruvkrat Zeus who is 
the arbiter of war for mortals.—ZI. iv. 84. 


50. The Genitive Absolute properly falls under the causal 
use of the genitive, as dpav rov xwplov yaXerov Svrog rove 
Tpinpapxouvcg . . . awokvouvrac seeing the captains hesitating 
because the place was steep. It is therefore a genitive of 
ablation, and so resembles the Latin ablative absolute. It is 
used also however to express time and circumstance, as éoi 
xaQevdorrog while I was sleeping, rovrwy otrwe éxdrvrwy such 
being the case, cadrilorrocg while the trumpeter was blowing. 
It derives its temporal and other meanings from the participle 
with which it is joined. , 

51. This construction is less frequent than the ablative 
absolute, because Greek possesses past participles active, and 
Latin does not, e.g. ravra eimovrec aajper his dictis egredie- 
bamur; this could not be in Greek ruvrwy Aeybévrwy, which 
could only mean when this had been said by others. (Madvig; 
see too Nigelsbach, Lat. Stylistik, § 97.) 


52. This genitive absolute is found in German, in such 
phrases as ‘ Stehenden Fusses’ (Curtius). In Modern Greek 
the nominative absolute has superseded it, as "AwoQavovrag 6 
Lwkparne Oo TlAdrwracg mijpye é¢ rv Altyurro. So too in 
English we use the nominative absolutet where the Greek 
would require the genitive, and the Latin the ablative; as 
‘Summer being ended, the leaves begin to die.’ But this 
nominative is due to the loss of case-endings. 


* Crombie, Etym. and Synt. p. 34. 
¢ The absolute objective case is much more rare in modern English, as 
‘him destroyed, 
Or won to what may work his bitter loss.’—-Milton. 

The him here is a dative; the Anglo-Saxon having no ablative, used instead 
the dative absolute; e.g. up-a-sprungenre sunnan, the sun having risen. 
See Latham, The Engl. Language, ii. 487. So we find in Wiclif’s Bible 
(Matt. viii.), ‘and hym seen, thei preiden hym that he shulde pass fro 
her coostis,’ which becomes in Tyndale’s Bible, ‘ when they sawe him.’ 
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THE DATIVE (Aor«xh). 


53. The fundamental conception of the dative case is juxta- 
position. It corresponds both in the sing. and plur. to the 
Sanskrit locative. The «, which is its characteristic suffix, 
is used to indicate permanence in space and time, and is the 
root of the demonstrative pronoun (Bopp, §§ 177, 201). 

Hence the dative is diametrically opposed to the genitive, 
of which the fundamental conception is ablation. Thus the 
dative is used with év, ovy, éxi; the genitive with éf, azo. 

a. The dative signifies proximity, the genitive separation ; as 

TloAvxparee wpidnoe he associated with Polycrates, 
but wdadcy rpare@’ viog Eoto he turned back from his son. 


b. The dative denotes addition, the genitive subtraction ; as 
cidwpi coe ra Xpqpara I give the money ¢o you, 
but déxopuai cov ra xpnuara IJ receive the money from you. 
c. The dative expresses equality or sameness, the genitive 
comparison of things different; as 
ovrdc éortv 6 abrog éxeiyp this man is the same as that. 
éxcorhun emcorhpnce didpopoc one science differs from 
another.* - 


54. Hence the dative expresses accidents, accessories, cir- 
cumstances, instruments ; as 


1. Place. We have already seen traces of the locative case 
in the dative, in such phrases as Mapa0o at Marathon, vixor 
at home. Thus we find in the poets— 


rot, Gpoww éxwv having his bow on his shoulder. 
alfépe valwy dwelling in the sky. 
pipver &ypy he is staying in the country. 
But in prose, and even in poetry, the preposition év is usually 
added to express place. 
2. Time. Though é» is not so frequent with the locative of 
time, it may be used; as 
tH rpiry huépg on the third day. 
TH vouunvig on the first of the month. 
év T~ wWapoyre in present circumstances. 





* Donaldson’s Gr. Gram. p. 486. Horace imitates this use of the 
dative with idem— Invitum qui servat idem facit occidenti,’ which might 
be in Greek rabrd wore? TG xrelvoyr:, Burnouf, p. 257. 


,” Legend of Women. ‘ 
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3. The manner of a thing, i.e. limit, specification, accom- 
paniment, resemblance; as 


Big éoevac to enter by force (so grovdy, ovyy, Epyy, TP 
Gyre, idig). 

yévec “EXAny by race a Greek. 

vavoly ioxvey to be strong in ships. 

Kareorparoxedevoaro Te xelp he encamped with the foot. 

TOlc Kaxotc OutA@y associating with the bad. 

éovAw Eocxag you are like a slave. 


N.B. The dative of accompaniment is more usually expressed 
by ovr, except when airoc is used; as 


THN’ adry xnAnse capn Bade he flung away the helmet 


head and all. 
play ravy tdaPoy abroic avdpaccy they took one ship crew 
and all. 


And avy may be used even with airdc, as dvdpoucer ’AxtA- 
Neve ary ovy dopperyy: uprose Achilles, harp in hand. 


4. Instruments of all kinds, as capvew vdog, wardaocew 
paBdy, wOety raic xepoiv, xohépy xpoecracBat. 

Hence with such verbs as xpijo8a, aicyvrecOa, AureioBar, 
rexpaipecba, &c. 


5. Agents, as being in one point of view instruments; thus 
after passive verbs we may have either wo with the genitive, 
or the dative; as 


xpoorddurc dvAaocerat he is guarded by attendants. 
ravra Aédexrue fyuiy these things have been said by us* 
(or b¢' hpor). 
ri méxpaxrat rotc Gog; what has been done by the 
others? (or tro rev GAdXwy; just as in Latin poetry, 
‘Non intelligor wlli’ or ab ullo ; ‘cui non sunt audite,’ 
or a quo, &c.). 
6. General reference, advantage, and disadvantage. 
Hence with such verbs as didwpt, brioxvovpat, meoreva, eipl, 
apnyw, traxovw,t vrnpera, Hyovpar, paxopar, rorend, &; 
after each verb it expresses the remote or indirect object. 


* Burnouf compares the French ‘ cest bien dit a vous,’ 
t The verb ‘to obey’ used to take a dative in English, no less than 
in Greek and Latin; eg ‘That as a harp obeyeth to the hand.’-—Chaucer, 
, et ¢o their general’s voice they soon obeyed.’ 
—Milton, Par, Lost, i. 3837. Comp. Spenser, F. Q. m1. xi. 35. 
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tori pro I have.* 

éy® own rede; am I to hold my tongue for this fellow ? 

toe © otxopac as far as he is concerned, I am dead. 

déEaré oi oxirrpor he received at his hand the sceptre. 

éx’ aptorepa éordéorre to the left as one sails tn, 

dvaiwat yap mGoly gore dvorvyeiv ye are unworthy of 
misfortune in the judgment of all.—Soph. O. C. 1446.+ 

This is especially found with various participles; as 

et cot BovrAopévy éori if you please (cf. Tac. Agric. 18, 
‘ Quibus bellum volentibus erat’). 

cuvedovre ciety to speak briefly. 

éuol O€ xev dopévp ein I should be glad of it. 

Gédovre Kapot rovr’ ay jv I too should have wished for 
this. 

we épol, or de y' éuot xpiry meo quidem judicio. 

55. To this dative of reference belongs what is called the 
ethic (i.e. emotional) dative; the apparently superfluous intro- 
duction of personal pronouns to show the speaker’s or hearer’s 
interest in what is said; as 

ph pol ye, ph pot, py dtackavdcxlone don’t, don’t, I beg 
of you, dose me with cabbage. 
@ pijrep, wc Kaddg pot 6 wawzoc bless me! mother, how 
andsome my grandfather is.—Xen. Cyr. i. 32. 
&NAG por EoOieney kal wiveyev but eat, J pray you, and 
drink. 
60° ei éyw oot Keivoc look you, I am that famous man. 

N.B. a. The same use is found in Modern Greek, where 
however the dative case has disappeared and resigned its 
functions to the genitive, as cov tov érivatay Eva cado pad 
they thrashed him soundly—TJ know you are pleased to hear tt. 
See Sophocles, Mod. Gr. Gram. p. 151. 


* Thus the dative as well as the genitive may be used to express pos- 
session. In Hebrew ? ‘7¢o’ is used for possession, and the Gascon says 


‘la fille d Mr. N”’ instead of de, In Greek such a phrase as 7) Kepar} 
7¢@ avOpoxy for Tov avOpérov was called the cxijua KoAopévioy. Lesbonax 
wep) Sxnudrwv, p. 181. The collocation is rather clumsy, but similar 
phrases are common, as dvalpeow rots vexpots, Thuc. vi. 18; dvadhuara 
Kpotow, Hat. ii. 113. 

ft Cf &fwov yap ‘EAA, Ar. Ach. 8; piv 8 "Axiddreds kos Tijjs, 
yévai, Eur. Hec. 313; and many other instances in Bernhardy, Grieck. 
Synt. 8. 78. Under this head fall such phrases as of rpeoBtrepa: abrois 
tov evdapdver, Thuc.i.6. abr@ is frequently used in this Way in Thue. 
and Plato; and sit has a somewhat similar redundancy 2 8ome Latin 
sentences, 


E 
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13. This ethic dative is common in other languages; as 


‘At tbi repente...venit ad me Caninius’ lo you ofa 
sudden comes Caninius to me !’—Cic. 
Quid mihi Celsus agit ? what is my Celsus doing ?—Hor. 
Non mihi bellus homo es J don’t think you a good- 
looking person. 
Es lief nur ein Hund tiber den Weg there ran me a dog 
across the road.* 
‘ Afin qu'il fat plus frais et de meilleur débit 
On lui lia les pieds, on vous le suspendit.—F énelon, Fables, 
iii. 1. 
y. It was extremely common in English, e.g. 
‘Look how this river comes me cranking in.’——Henry IV. 
‘This scull has lain you in the ground these three years.’ 
—Hamle.t 
It is not unknown even in modern writers ; e.g. in Taylor's 
‘Philip von Artevelde’ we have 


‘Mount me a messenger.” 

‘Gag me this graybeard.’ 

‘ And twinkling me his dagger in the sun.’ 

‘I might eat four hoofs of an ox yet my stomach would 
flap you, look you, and droop you, look you, like an 
empty sail.’ 

This latter phrase, ‘ look you’ (or ‘for you’), is the most 
common modern substitute for the Ethic Dative. 


THE ACCUSATIVE (Airaruxy).t 


56, The fundamental conception of the accusative is motion 
towards, and therefore also extension over space. It is the case 


* ‘Einen Apfel schiesst der Vater dir vom Baum auf hundert Schritte.’ 
cae father shoots you an apple from a tree at a hundred yards.—Schiller, 


+ In the Taming of the Shrew, Act i. sc. 2, Grumio affects to mis- 
understand it. 
‘ Petr. Villain, I say, knock me here soundly. 
Grum. Knock you here, sir; why, sir, what am I, sir, that I should 
knock you here, sir? 
Petr. Villain, I say, knock me at this gate 
nd rap me well, or I'll knock your knave’s pate.’ 
} Varro renders this ‘accusandet casus,’ deriving it from air:dopues 
I accuse; but more probably it comes from airta a cause. Hence Pris- 


cian calls it causativus, See Trendelenburg, Act. Soc. Grec. 1836, i. 119 
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To which,* and is therefore put after transitive verbs to express 
the end of the motion or action; as rurrw abroy I strike him, 
t.e. the direction of my blow is towards him. It also expresses 
the action itself, as rurrw rAny)v I strike a blow. ‘Three 
accusatives may occur after one verb, in each of which this 
fundamental conception is discernible, as vixcra dyyédouc 
"AOnvac Erepwey he was sending messengers all night long 
towards Athens. (Compare ‘ docere aliquem philosophiam ali- 
quot annos.’) 


57. In accordance therefore with the idea of the case (motion 
towards t and extension over) it expresses 


1. Space, as dréxet wevrijxovra oradiove it is fifty stades 


distant. 
2. Time, as rpete pijvac Euevey he stayed three months. 


3. Any notion cognate to, i.e. connected in meaning { with 
that of, the verb, even when the verb is neuter, as xaxiorny 
dovAciay édovdevce he served the worst slavery. 

This cognate notion is capable of a very considerable ex- 
tension, as in 

oretxe yvac go to the fields—Eur. Med. 668. (Comp. Go 
home; but even this phrase has become analytic in the 
American ‘Go to home,’ and the Cornish ‘Is she to 
home ?’) 
§moddovg aywvac ékwy going out for many contests.— 
Soph. 7. 185. 


seqq.; Lersch, Sprachphil. d. Alten, ii. 186. The characteristic suffix of 
the accusative is in Greek », in Sanskrit and Latin m; for its pronominal 
origin, see Bopp, § 156. 

* Donaldson connects the form 8¢ in accusatives like O¥Auprdvde with 
860, just as in English ¢wo, zoo, to, are different stages of the same word. 

+ The particle eth which so often precedes the accusative in Hebrew 
signifies towards. The same fact is well illustrated in Spanish, where, 
by a strong extension of the analytic tendency, the preposition 4 usually 

recedes the accusative if it expresses a person; e.g. ‘Amar é Dios,’ to 
love to or towards| God; ‘ Cain matdé d Abel,’ Cain killed Abel, &c. 

t This form of the cognate accusative (xéAeuoy roAeueiv, &c.) is called 
Figura ee See Lobeck, Paralip. Gram. Grec. dissert. viii. 

8 Cf. the Latin exsequias, suppetias, infitias ire; and see Lobeck’s note 
to Soph. 47. 290. Milton, who has left few classical idioms unadapted, 
even ventures on the cognate accusative after a neuter verb of motion: 

‘Upborne with imdefatigable wings 
Over the vast abrupt, ere he arrive 
The happy isle.’— Par. Lost, ii. 410, 
And ‘ Whatever creeps the ground, Insect or worm,’—TId, vil. 478. Early 
English admitted a wider use of the accusative than moderD; ©-g. we find 


R2 
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Gpvupe rove Oevve I swear by the gods. 
vicdy ‘Opera to win in the Olympic games. 
Brera varv, Sugaxac, vabgpacroy to look mustard and 
cress, sour grapes, a three-decker.* 
ypagiy Suey to bring an action. 
ri Gira woluvac rhvd’ éxepxixree Bac ; why did he thus 
rush striding (=épxeowy Balvec) on the flocks ?—Soph. 
Aj. 42 (reda and xépa are frequently thus used).f 
4. It defines or localises the action of the word to which it 
js joined, i.e. in strict accordance with the idea of the case, It 
expresses the extent affected by the word on which it depends, 
dye ry Kepudryy I have a headache. 
robrov paAXov riy gow éori its nature is rather of this 
kind.—Arist. Meteor. iv. 4. 
wupleng riv réxvny a smith by trade. 
kadog ra dupara with beautiful eyes. 
decvot payny skilled in battle. 
obdetc Amavra cogog no one is wise in everything. 
Theso and similar instances used to. be explained by the 
ellinse of xard&; the fact is however the very reverse, since the 
case expresses these conceptions by its own natural force and 
meaning, and when xara is expressed it isdue to the analysing 
tendency of all language in its progress from its original con- 
dition, The superfluous preposition only shows that the true 
meaning of the case is a little worn out. 


68. As some verbs may have two objects, a nearer and 4 





in Wiclif’s version of the Bible, ‘ Blessid be thei that hungren and 
thiraten rightiotsnesse’; and in Milton, ‘I gazed the ample sky. 

* This is a favourite idiom of Aristophanes ; he even uses it with 8 
neuter participle, as nAérrov BAére: he looks ¢hievish; and with an infi- 
nitive, as Tinay BAéww.—Ach, 879. Theocritus has the exquisite ex- 
prossion fap dpdwoa looking spring.—Zd. xiii. 45. So we talk of ‘look- 
ing daggers, ‘a vinegar aspect.’ 

tT &tcow means J rush, yet Sophocles (47. 40) has xpés tt 8ucadyportor 
&F Ftev xépa; ‘for what inexplicable cause did he thus rush (i.e. wield) 
his hand?’ This accusative describing the result of the verbal notion 
is common in English ; e.g. ‘to walk a horse, ‘to dance a baby,’ ‘to boil 
u kettle, &c. Such verbs are said to be used factitively, and, as in 
Hebrew, all absolute verbs admit this causative use. (Ewald, Hebr. 
Gram. § 102, and Lobeck, ad 47.40.) Latin uses the accusative in the 
same bold manner in apposition with the notion contained in the verb, 
and expressing the extent affected by it, as in ‘ pedibus plaudunt choreas, 
Virg. Ain. vi. 644; ‘Bacchanalia vivunt,’ Juv. &c. Comp. Par, Lost, i 


_ ‘The ascending pile Stood fixed her stately height.’ 


- DOUBLE ACCUSATIVE. 17 


more remote, a person and a thing, an external object and an 
internal, such verbs (especially those of asking, teaching, cloth- 
ing, depriving, doing good or ill to) may take a double 
accusative.* . : 

éSidata roy xaida riv povexiy I taught the boy music. 


OnBalove xphpara yrnoay they asked the Thebans for 
money. 


59, In one large class of instances in which there is ap- 
parently a double accusative, one of the two may be regarded 
as being in apposition with the other, and defines it; this is 
called the ‘whole and part figure,’ cxyjpa «a6’ Sdov Kai 
pépoc, a8 . 

“Exropa & alvov &xoc tixace gpévac dread grief crowded 
the soul of Hector [lit. Hector, (as to) his soul]. 

Tpiac dé rpdpoc alvoc brhdv0e yvia Exaorog dread tremor 
invaded each Trojan’s limbs (lit. the Trojans, each one, 
as to his limbs). 

60. 'The accusative of the thing still remains when the verb 
itself is the passive, as 

didypnpat rov ixroy I have been robbed of my horse. 
wxexiorevpat To evayyédoy I have been entrusted with the 
gospel. 

61. The accusative is sometimes put in apposition to the 
sentence, as 

*EXévny xravwpev, Mevedew A¥xny tuxpay let us kill Helen, 
a bitter grief to Menelaus. 

pipes axo rupyov, Avypov 5\eOpov you will be flung from 
a tower, a terrible death. 


62. The verb on which an accusative depends is often 
omitted,f as in 
at 31) o& riv vevovoay éc wédov apa (sc. Aéyw).— Soph. 
Ant. 441 (cf. Aj. 1228). py rptBag ér’.—Soph. Ant. 
577. ovx eic SAcOpoy.—O. R. 415. Finem inquit iunter- 
rogandi !—Cic. 
GANG rhe xpela o' Euod (sc. Exe) s—Eur. Hee. 976. 





# In such instances one of the accusatives expresses the object directly 
affected by the verb, and the other expresses some notion cognate to the 
meaning of the verb. 

+ The verb thus omitted is often some subjective conception, like 
‘knowing,’ &.; e.g. qudre: ds dvdpopdvov, kal obdty by WPAYKG ei ugh 
&xo0dvor.—Plat. Euthyph. 4. D. | 
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63. Not unfrequently the nominative of a dependent clause 
is anticipated by being made the accusative of a principal 
clause, as 

rapBeiv rov ev mpaccorra pr} opady wore to dread the 
prosperous man, lest he should slip. : : 

This is called Antiptosis, and is also. found in Latin, as 


‘Nosti Marcellum quam tardus sit.’ You know Marcellus 
how slow he is.—Cic. _ 
‘ Eam veretur, ne perierit.’ He fears her lest she should 
perish.—Plaut. 
And in English, as 
‘I know thee, who thou art.’—Luke iv. 34 
‘Conceal me what I am.’—Shakspeare. 


64. Sometimes this accusative is placed first in the sentence, 
and is called by some the accusativus de quo, as 
rove xplrac & xepdaivover PBovdrAdpuecO’ tyiy gpdoae the 
judges, what they get, we want to tell you.—Ar. ub. 
1113. : OS 
dvijpero Worday éxdcovcg &AXotro rove avrijc xédac; he 
asked—a flea, how many of its own feet it jumped? 


So in Latin, Urbem quam statuo vestra est.—Virg. in. i. 
577. Cf. Is. i. 7, ‘ Your land, strangers devour it in‘ your 
presence.’ 2. % 


65. i. The accusative is used absolutely,* chiefly in the case 
of certain participles, as dofay ratra on this decision, rpoofxov 
it being fit, e£6y, wapdv, whilst it is allowed, &c.; and in certain 
neuter adverbial expressions like riva rpdrov; how? rpédgacw 
in pretext, éuy xapey for my sake, dypdrepa both ways, ro 
Aoerov for the future, &c. . 

Some call these nominatives absolute, but this is less correct, 
since, as we have seen already, neuters have, properly speak- 
ing, no nominative. They are rather adverbial indeclinable 
expressions, in which however the accusatival conception of 
duration may generally be detected. 

ii. 5, &, rovro, éxetvo (like the Latin Quod in adjurations, as 
Quod per te lacrimas oro, &c.), sometimes mean wherefore, 
therefore with the same sense as dc’ 6, as in Eur. Hee. 13, &c.; 
and in the phrase aira ravra jjxw I have come for this very 
purpose. See Phen. 145, 263; Thue. ii. 40, iii. 12, &. 


a eg ee 
_ * The accusative absolute, when the expression is not adverbial or. 
impersonal, is very rare, as in 7éxy’ ef pavévt’ beAwra pynxdyw Adyow. 
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CoNTRASTED MEANINGS OF THE CASES. 


66, ‘From this examination, the learner may derive brief 
rules as tothe meaning of the cases. 


The genitive denotes motion from, and separation. 


The dative » rest in, and conjunction. 
The accusative ,, motionto, and approach.’— 
Donaldson. 


67. The so-called ‘absolute’ use of the cases springs from 
their simple meanings; e.g. 

The genitive absolute expresses time as a cause rov Eapoc 
ENOovrog ra GvOn Gadde when spring comes the flowers 
bloom. . 

The dative absolute represents time considered as a point, 
as TepudyTe TH Emaur@ at the return of the year. 

The accusative absolute, duration in time, as ravrny riv 
vuxra during this night. 


68, A few instances in which the distinctions of the cases are 
brought into prominence or contrast, are added. 
vuxrog during the night; noctw (part.). 
vuxra all night; ‘noctem ;’ answering thé question ‘ how 
long?’ 
yuxri in the night ; nocte ; answering the question ‘ when?’ 
wpépac during the day (part.). 
iyépay throughout the day (duration). 
jpépg in the day time (limit). | 
xévre pywy worth five mine, as a price (relation). 
wévre pvaic worth five mine, as an instrument. 
wévre pvac five mine (extension over a certain value). 
xogov TwAei¢ ; at how much do you sell? (cause). 
noo wvet for(==with) how much do you buy (instrument). . 
aécov duvara ; how much is it worth? (extension). 
répropat rovrov I am delighted for this (cause). 
3 roury I am delighted with this (instrument). 
: rovro I am delighted at this (cognate notion= 
TrovTo yapya). 
gapa rov Baoéwe from the king (motion). 
mapa To Baswdei with the king (rest). 
gwapa rov Baovéa to the king (approach). 
mpoopay tov ToXépovu to provide about the war. 
a T~ Todéuw to provide for the war. 
9 Tov moAEpoy to foresee the war. 
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peBinpé ce I dismiss you; peBieuai cov I let go of you. 

€daBov oe I caught you; édaGdpunv cov I seized hold of 
you. - 3s 

éxery re to possess a thing ; éxopar Pperéwy I cling to 
the images. 

me Bpdxove he fastened nooses ; #Waro rod relxovg he 

the wall. 

dpeke rv kvAua he held out the cup; ov waddg dpéfaro 

he yearned for his son. 


ADJECTIVES. 


69. The chief peculiarities in the use of adjectives will here 
be given, and a line of explanation appended when required. 


i, woAd@ re kal axa EXeyey he uttered many reproaches. 
guveduc abrg wohAG cal xovnpa being conscious of many 
wicked deeds. 


The Greek and Latin idioms requires ‘ many and wicked,’ &c. 


ii. rravov diwypa moAwy Winged pursuit of steeds, i.e. pur- 
suit of winged steeds. 
AevKoTh Etc KrvToe KEpwy White-armed clappings of hands, 
i.e. clappings of white-armed hands. 
yeaia doowy mnyai grey fountains of eyes, i.e. tears from 
aged eyes. 
motac movrou Oivdg of the hoary sea-beach, i.e. beach of the 
‘ hoary sea. 


It will be seen from these instances that the adjective is 
liable to a strange inversion* of order, agreeing with the 
wrong word, or rather with the whole notion implied. 'This is 
an instance of the constructio ad senswmn, and is called 
Hypallage. 


* In Latin we find ‘Alexandri Phrygio sub pectore,’ Lucret. i. 475, 
and ‘ Nemeeus hiatus Leonis,’ id. 24. We have something like it in 
Ossian, ‘The hunter’s early eye.’ Carlyle, in his French Revolution, 
speaks of ‘the housemaid with early broom.’ 

The genitive may be even involved in the epithet, as otvxe:p xrvwos 
a sharp clapping of hands. See Lobeck’s 4). p. 63, on epithets in 
general. Often, by a kind of metonymy, the adjective represents the 
general conception or result of the substantive, as ‘pallida mors,’ xAwpdy 
déos, ‘ Rugosum piper et pallentis grana cumini,’ Pers.; ‘vulnera despe- 
rantia,’ Plin.; ‘The sound of the churchgoing bell,’ Cowper, &c, 
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ili. YxvOny éc oluoy to the Scythian track (== ZevOichv). 
riv ‘EdAdla gwriv éépaoy I learned the Greek tongue 
(am"EAAnvexhy). 


Here we see that substantives (especially the names of 
countries) are sometimes used adjectivally, as in the Latin 
Asia prata, Virg. G. i. 383; Aque Baie, Prop. I. xi. 30*; 
and our India rubber, Russia leather, China bowl, Turkey 
carpet, &c. A substantive in apposition often defines another 
in an adjectival way, as av)p Baciredbc, avip vairnc, &vOpwroc 
yewpyoc, &c.; as in the Latin hostes turme, Stat. Th. xi. 22 ; 
Fabule manes, Hor. Od. 1. iv. 16; and our a sailor man, a 
butcher fellow, a warrior host, &c. 


iv. Neoropén tapa vnt by the Nestorean ship (i.e. Nestor’s). 
Bepevecxeia Quyarnp Bereniceian daughter (i.e. of Bere- 
nice). 
véortpov jap returning day, i.e. day of return. 


In all such instances the adjective is used for the genitive 
of the noun; as in Milton’s 


‘ Above the flight of Pegasean wing. —Par. Lost, vii. 4; 
and in Tennyson’s 


‘A Niobetan daughter, one arm out 
Appealing to the bolts of heaven.’—The Princess. 


v. Caira wévovro deedcvot they in the evening were preparing 
their meal. 
oxoratocy HAGev he came in the dark. 
rerapraiog agixero he arrived on the fourth day. 
dpxiog aot Aeyw I tell you on oath. 


Hence observe that the Greek uses adjectives in many in- 
stances in which we use prepositions with a substantive, and 
that this is especially the case in expressions of tzme. Compare 
the Latin 


‘ 7ineas se matutinus agebat’ was bestirring himself in 
the morning. 
Hesterni Quirites citizens of yesterday. 
Domesticrs otior I am at ease in my home. 





# See Jani’s Art of Poetry, Engl. Tr. p. 44. 
t Compare Milton’s ‘As the wakeful bird Sings darkling.” Clyde 
compares Virgil’s ‘Ibant obscuri.’ 
B3 z 
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We have precisely the same idiom in English, as 


‘ Gently they laid them down as evening sheep.'—Dryden. 

‘The nightly hunter lifting up his eyes,’ &c.—Words- 
worth. 

‘The noonday nightingales.’-—Shelley. 


vi. CHAN fy olxodopia Ere Gre Kara owovdny éyévero it is still 
evident on the face of it that the building was hurriedly 
done. 

cog éorey Se re dpaceiwy xaxodv tt ts evident that he 
means some mischief. 

arépywy davepoc iy obdéva it was obvious that he loved 
no one. ; 


The Greeks are much less fond than ourselves of the 
impersonal* construction; they substitute the personal con- 
struction for it. (There is no true impersonal in Greek; either 
the nom. is merely understood, or the sentence is the nom.) 


Vil. rv oy Gdépxrwy ouparwy tyrwperoc.—Soph. O. C, 
1200, robbed of thy blinded eyes, i.e. robbed of thine 
eyes so that they are blind. 

evonpov w radawva Kolunoov ordua.—ABsch. Ag. 1247, lull 
thy tongue to silence, O hapless one. 
ticoxe Oepuc Aderpa Gepuhvy till he warmed the baths hot. 


This is what is called the proleptic or anticipativet use of 
the adjective. It is found quite as strongly in Latin; e.g. in 
Virgil, 


Submersas obrue puppes overwhelm the ships in the 
depths. 

Scuta Jlatentia condunt they conceal the shields m 
hiding. 

Spicula lucida tergunt they wipe their darts bright. 


* In fact, the constant use of ‘it’ is a strange idiom, in which English 
differs from most languages, ancient and modern; e.g. J¢ was they who 
did it = éxeivo: érolnoay, isti fecerunt, Eran ellos los que hicieron, ete. 

t+ Some call it the factitive adjective. For abundant instances, see 
Lobeck, Paralip. Gram. Gree. p. 531 seqq., and id. ad Aj. 517. The 
neglect of this has led to strange errors. Thus, in Soph. Ant. 883, rd» 
éudv xétpov &Bdxputoy obdels orevd¢e: ‘no one groans for my tearless 
fate.” Valcknir, not observing that the &3dxpuroy is proleptic of the 


result, makes it = xoAvdd«purov, adopting the purely fictitious alpha 
entensivum, 
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We also find it in English,* as 
‘The Norman set his foot upon the conquered shore.’-— 
Drayton. 
‘ Heat me these irons hot.’—Shakspeare. 
‘ Who with our spleens 
Would all themselves laugh mortal.’—Id. 
‘ And strikes him dead for thine and thee.’—Tennyson. 


viii. By what is called antimeria the adjective is often used 
where the adverb would be more correct; as in 


hicay 0’ a&yopiy ainpyy ‘ they loosed the assembly quick.’ 

Goay vupdoav ayayec, thou leddest a swift bride, i.e. 
swiftly (Soph. 7r. 862. Lobeck on Aj. 249). 

kpnvn &dBovog péovoa a fountain flowing abundantly. 

dopevoc tpac eldov I saw you gladly. 


Similarly in Milton we find 


‘ Meanwhile inhabit lax (i.e. loosely), ye heavenly powers.’ 
—Far. L. vii. 161. 


Compare the Biblical expressions ‘Open thy hand witle,’ 
‘Cry shrill with thy voice,’ &c. | 


COMPARATIVES. 


- 70. The following instances illustrate the chief idioms in 
the use of comparatives :— 


i. d&ypondrepdy éorey eimeiv it is somewhat rude to say. 
dpecvoy éore k.7.X. It 1s as well to, &e. 


ii. Av of deAgEde Hropapydrepoc he had a brother rather mad. 


These instances merely express degree. The want of two 
forms in Greek, one comparative, and one qualitative, has 
already been pointed out. (See § 44, p. 26.) 


éXagpdrepor 7) Advetdrepoe swifter than richer (i.e. rather 
swift than rich).f | 


* There is a fine and ghastly instance of prolepsis in Keats’s Pot of 


‘So those two brothers, and their murdered man, 
Rode to fair Florence.’ 
¢ ‘He was more of a knave than fool,’ might be expressed in Greek, 
poxOnpérepos hv } avotarepos. One way of hinting at a superlative is 
ef ris wal BAAos ‘if any one ever was you are,’ as ef tis Kal KAAOS Codpwy 
eI you are the most temperate of men. 
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éxoigea rayvrepa % eeowrepa more quickly than (more) 


wisely. 
Notice the fico comparatives. like the Latin ‘ Subtilius quam 


rertus. 
Phrases like the following are common with comparatives :— 
ill. a» Cpecorepog yy» erat avrog Eavrov he grows braver than 
he ever was. 
Gp,d\vrara airoc tarrov cg he sees more dully than ever. 
peicor Ooorwr 4 ca8 ar-oy a burden too great for him 
(lit. greater than In proportion ® to himzelf). 
Kax@ petle § cara Cucova OF § Gere Cucpverr OF % C. WOeS 
too big for tears. 
peilor » cur Grtuewror too great for man. 
Aoyou picor too big for words. 
Garver ar cin pa\\or evrvytore00c he would be more 
fortunate (literally ‘ more happier") when dead. 

Comyare pa\\or aseer, Soph. Ant. 1210; Eur. Hip. 485; 
Hee. 307. 

This last phrase shows a tendency to that analytic mode of 
expressing the comparative.f which began in the similar Latin 
phrases * magis certlus, * magis duleius” &e. So in the Bible 
©The Most Highest." and in Amy Leor * Tam sure my heart's 
more richer than my tongue. The gradually analvtic tendency 
in comparatives and superlatives may be seen trom the fact 
that we should no longer use such terms as grievousest, 
famousest, artificialest, &c., which we find in Bacon, Shak- 
speare, Milton, &c., or even the ‘ impudentest’ of Gray. 

iv. On the other hand paAdor is sometimes omitted, as 
Oararor 7 tor aivouperoe choosing death (rather) than life. 
This is frequent in the New Test., as Mk. ix. 43; LE. xv. 7, 
xvii. 2; 1 Cor. xiv. 19; and in the LXAX., as iexuee obroc 7 
Hpetc he is stronger than we.—Num. xxii. 6. So in Plaut. 
Rud. wv. iv. ©, Tavita bona est mulicr semper quam loquens ; 
Liv. vii. 8, Ipsorum quam Annibalis interest, &c. 

v. Another peculiarity of wa@\Xor 7 is, that ov is sometimes 
inserted after it, as 





* apd, dvri, and wapé are often used after comparatives. (CE£ Virg. 
ZEn. 1. 346, * Pygmaliun seelere ante omnes (iiinanior omnes.) 
f The analytic comparative begins to appear in later Latin ; e.g. 
_ Plus tamen eece meus, plus est formosus Iollas.’"—C alpurn. 
The instances from Plautus show that it always existed colloquially. 
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obdey re paddoy ex” Hyéac paddov 7 od Kat éx’ Spéac, Hat. 

iv. 118, no whit more against us than against you. 
od SrAnv dtaPOeipae padAov 7 od rove airiovc, Thuc. iii. 

36, to destroy a whole city rather than the guilty. 
[Donaldson compares the English vulgarism ‘rather nor ;’ 
and Clyde the redundant negative after comparisons in Italian 
as Io scrivo pit: che io non parlo I write more than I (lit. 
don’t) speak. Still closer is the Spanish parallel, El es mas 
rico que no ella he is richer than she; mejor es el trabajo 

que no la ociosidad labour is better than idleness. | 


vi. The common Comparatio Compendiaria, or Brachylogy 
of Comparison, should be noticed; as rupapic peifwy marpoc 
a pyramid larger than (that of) his father. Instances of it 
will be found in the Syntazis Ornata at the end. 


SUPERLATIVES. 


71, The superlative, like the comparative, sometimes merely 
expresses degree, as acio 6’ ’AxtAAed ovrig avp mporapole 
paxapraroc no one, Achilles, was ever before so very happy as 
you (Keiner war mehr so ganz glicklich als du). 


72. The Greeks had a peculiar idiom with superlatives. 
Instead of saying ‘more beautiful than all others,’ they said 
‘most beautiful of all others,’ as 

Nepeve O¢ xctdAtorog avinp bro "TAcov HAGEv 

r@v G\\wi Aavaov.—Hom. 1. ii. 673. 

abwdoywraroy rwy mpoyeyernuévwy more worthy of narra- 
tion than any that preceded it. 

Milton boldly imitates this znclusive use of the superlative 
in the lines 


‘ Adam the goodliest of all men since born 
His sons, the fairest of her daughters Eve;’ 


where not only ignorant critics, but even Addison and 
Bentley, have censured him for making Adam one of his own 
sons, and Eve one of her own daughters! For an explanation 
of this idiom see supra § 47 note. Cf. Hor. Sat. 1.i. 100: 
‘ fortissima Tyndaridarum’ braver than the Tyndarids ; ‘ Diana 
- »» comitum pulcherrima’ fairer than all her comrades. 


78, The following are phrases to strengthen superlatives* :— 





* One of. the ways of expressing the superlative in Hebrew is by a 
mere repetition of the word, as ‘good good’ = very g00d- ‘We find a 
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dvyp tv roic padora évavriog rp Shug especially opposed 
to democracy. 

etc dvyp w\eioroy xOvoy wapasxey giving more trouble 
than any one. 

wayou oiov cecvorarov of the sharpest possible frost. 

drwe Gpora in the best possible way. 

doov raxrora as speedily as possible. 

we otoy re /3€Artorov in the best possible manner. 

ért padcora as much as possible. 


N.B. i. In St. John (i. 15; xv. 18) xpéroc is used as a 
comparative,—EpmpooGéy pov yéyovey Gre xperdc pov Hy. 

ii. There is sometimes a reduplication of superlatives, espe- 
cially in comic writers, as in the words éAaxtordrepoc, xpirie- 
toc, abrdrarog (Plaut. ipsissimus). 


PREPOSITIONS (Ipo@éceic). 


74, The prepositions (as we still see in Homer) were 
originally mere local adverbs, i.e. like the case-endings, they 
originally denoted relations of place, but their meaning was 
gradually extended to express all kinds of metaphysical or 
figurative relations. 


75, Cases, without prepositions, are sufficient for languages 
which are at their simplest stage. But every language, as it 
advances from synthesis to analysis, develops prepositions, and 
uses them more and more to give precision to the obliterated 
forms and more extended meanings of the case-terminations. 
Moreover as the requirements of language become more and 
more complicated, the quickness of the mind is naturally 
diminished and encumbered. In fact, prepositions become 
more and more necessary to distinctness and accuracy in 
language,* and hence they are often used in prose where they 
would be omitted in poetry. It should then be clearly 
understood that it is the case which indicates the meaning of 





trace of this in Heb. x. 37, % yap pixpdy 8c0v B8cov ve soon. 
There is something like it in 8c0v 8c0v orlany, Ar. Yeas 213, 4 tiny 
tiny drop=quantillum, (Winer, Gr. N. T.§ 35.) Bya similar principle 
wooed peydbe: aah dent ek edd in Pausanias. 

e some excollent remarks on this subject in Burggraff, p. 268 . 
pa He ae Thompson expresses it, modern languages ees all dia. 
S or nearly 80) the tight affixes (or case-endings) of the ancient 

nguages for loose prefixes or prepositions, 


= 


» 
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the preposition, and not the preposition which gives the 
meaning to the case. Each preposition has some one distinct 
meaning of its own, varied by the cases with which it is used. 
Its purpose is only to supplement and to define. Thus aro 
meaning ‘from’ entirely coincides with the .conception of 
ablation, and hence is used with the genitive only ; é» denotes 
‘ position in,’ and therefore coincides with the meaning of the 
dative, and is joined with the dative only; «ic indicates 
motion towards, and therefore (naturally) is only joined with 
the accusative. [apa means ‘alongside of,’ and really retains 
this sense with all three cases, rapa cov==from (alongside of) 
you; zapa ool at alongside of you=with you; rapa cé to 
alongside of you=to you. It is therefore not strictly accurate 
to talk of prepositions governing cases; since in point of fact 
they merely define the exact sense in which the case is used. 
It is the case which borrows the aid of the preposition, not 
the preposition which requires the case. It should be observed 
also that where prepositions appear to change their meanings 
with the cases which they define, it is really a difference in 
the meaning zot of the preposition but of the case. 


76. We are not therefore surprised to find that prepositions 
have nearly superseded cases in Modern Greek and in the 
Romance languages; and we can see the tendency to use them 
(which ended in the final evanescence of case-distinctions), on 
the one hand in the New Testament where they abound; 
and on the other in the practice of the Emperor Augustus,* 
who was observed to make great use of them in the endeavour 
to speak as perspicuously as possible. Thus he preferred to 
Bay or speak ‘impendere in aliquam rem,’ and ‘ includere tn 
carmine,’ when most of his cotemporaries would have used 
the phrases ‘impendere alicuz rei,’ and ‘ includere carmine,’ 
or carmini. In doing this he was only a little before his age ; 
but the same tendency is found often enough, as ‘ad carni- 
ficem dare,’ Plaut.; ‘Fulgorem reverentur ab auro,’ Virg.; 
‘Genera de ulmo,’ Plin. Aeture 


* See Egger, Gram. Comp. p. 195. The very interesting passage in 
Suetonius, which mentions this analysing phraseology of the careful 
emperor, is as follows: ‘Precipuam curam duxit sensum animi quam 
apertissime exprimere; quod quo facilius exprimeret, aut necubi lectorem 
vel auditorem obturbaret ac moraretur, nec prepositiones verbis addere, 
neque conjunctiones sepius iterare dubitavit, gue detracte afferunt aliquid 
obscuritatis etsi gratiam augent, The passage might have been used to 
describe the style of Lord Macaulay, and the last clause hints at the 
respective advantages of synthetic and analytic languages, the latter 
gaining in accuracy what they lose in vivid conciseness. 
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77, Several prepositions (called improper or spurious) are 
also adverbs, as éyyvc, Gpa, woppw, wédXac, yap, &c., as in 
English ‘ before,’ ‘after,’ &c. This adverbial use of prepositions 
is most frequent, as might have been expected, in the older 
writers. 

78. The name Ilpoécere preverbia, is due to their use in 
composition with verbs, &c. When they stand alone many of 
them may (especially in poetry) be placed after* the words 
they govern. When this is the case, the accent is thrown 
back by what is called anastrophe, as réxvwy wépt, paxn Ent, 
&c.t Arca and ava are excepted from the law of anastrophe, 
lest they should be confused with the accusative of Zevc, and 
the vocative of &vaf. 


79, There are eighteen prepositions, of which four, ard, 
gf, avri, rpd, govern the genitive; two, éy and ovy, the dative; 
one, avd, the dative and accusative; three, did, card, brép, 
the genitive and accusative; and seven, aol, wepl, éxl, pera, 
mapa, mpdc, bxd, take three cases, the genitive, dative, and 
accusative. Besides these there are the improper prepositions. 

80. Examples will only be given where the meaning is 
peculiar or not obvious; and those usages which are very 
rare or quite abnormal, are omitted; for completeness in treat- 
ing of the prepositions cannot be combined with brevity. In 
all languages the usages and phrases connected with preposi- 
tions are too numerous to be briefly exhausted. For instance, 
in English the same prepositions may even have opposite 
meanings, as ‘I fight with you,’ which may either mean ‘at 

our side and for you,’ or ‘against you’; so in Latin we may 
have ‘pugnare cum hostibus,’ and ‘ire cum sociis’; and mpdc¢ 
rivoc may mean either against or for a person, according to 
the context, &c. The reason of this is that even the com- 
monest matters may be viewed under many aspects ; compare, 
for instance, the phrases ‘to talk about a thing, Aéyeew wepl 
rwvo¢g dicere de aliqua re, 2 127 uber etwas sprechen.’ Here 





* In many languages (e.g. Turkish) they are entirely postpositions ; 
in Latin we have mecum, vobiscum, &c.; in English wheret, wherewith, 
&c.; in-‘German Deinetwegen, &c. 

f But otherwise dpa, &ri, pézra, xépi, bro, % (notice the accents), stand 
for rdpeoti, txeort, &c., and &ya for dvdorn& stand up! or for the vocative 
of &vat (in Homer). A change of meaning is in all languages naturally 
accompanied by a change of accent, or spelling; thus in English ‘sith’ 


is & causal particle, but since (sithens) is also a preposition and an 
adverb. 
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we and the Greeks regard the object spoken of as something 
encompassed ; the Latins as a whole of which part is supplied ; 
the Hebrew as a ground to stand on; the Germans as a ground 
to be gone over’ (Winer, Gram. N. T. ii. § 47). Besides, 
when mental and metaphysical relations have to be figuratively 
expressed by words and cases which originally had only a 
local meaning, it is obvious that the metaphor must be of so 
very general a character that the same relation may be ex- 
pressed with equal propriety in several ways. It is generally 
easy with a little thought and care to trace the metaphysical 
meaning directly from the physical, but, as the explanation 
would require an entire treatise, and as views differ on the 
subject, this 1s best left to the student himself. 


81. The student should accustom himself to notice the 
manner in which the meaning of a verb alters according to 
the prepositions with which it is compounded; e.g. 

didwye I give; éxdiddvae to disembogue; évdiedvar to 
yield; émididdvac to increase; mapaciddvac to hand 
down ; mpodiddvar to betray; aodidocGac to sell, &c. 

relxtopa a fort; dsorelytoua a partition; émireixioua a 
fort built in an enemy’s country ; wapare/yiopa a cross- 
wall; mporeiyionpa a bulwark; zepirefxiopa a line of 
circumvallation, &c. 

tornue I place; cvrlornue I introduce; éfiornue I drive 
mad; xaQiornuc I establish. 

type I send; arévac to remit; ageévar to set sail; éprévac 
to give up to; peQcévac to relax, &c. 

exw I have; dvéyev to continue, to rise up; ééxeww to 
project; mpocéxey to attend; xaréyew appellere, to 
touch at a shore; tmepéxew to excel; avréyew to 
resist; éemwéyew to wait for; (dvexe xai mwadpexe ‘ bear 
and forbear.’) 

oclw I shake; mpocefw I threaten, or entice by waving; 
émcociw I hark on, &c. 

épxopat I come; xarépyopac I return from exile; perép- 
xopuac I go after, &. 


PREPOSITIONS WHICH GOVERN THE GENITIVE. 
82. These are: 


i, avr opposite to, contra; then instead of, for. (Gowyrt® 
the words avra, dvrny, dvrexpd, évayTios, ANte), 
avr’ éuov instead of me. 
9 S| @ e 
av@’ ov on account of which, 
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addXarreeBat ayri xpvaov to change for gold. ° 
Xap avri xapirog grace for grace, i.e. unceasingly re- 
newed. 

ii. xpo (pre) before, both of time, place, and preference. 
It is closely connected with, but slightly more general 
than, dvri; hence avr’ of8alpov=axpo roy dpbadper. 

iii. éx, e& ‘ from out of,’ extrinsecus. 

éc waléwy from boyhood. 
éx often =after, as 
yehavé ék Saxpiwy to laugh after tears. 
éx delrvwy b irvog duc sweet is sleep after dinner. 
rughoc ék 8eddpKoroc blind after seeing. 
éx kyparwy yadhy' ope I see after storms a calm. 
Compare the Latin ex: eg. Scriba ex quinqueviro; ez 
homine factus est Verres (Cic. Div., Verr. 17 f.) 


Our of is used in just the same way by Milton, as 
‘I of brute, human, ye of human, gods.’—Par. Lost, 
ix. 712. 


: Howe cam’st thou speakable of mute ?’—Id. ix. 563. 
“Is of a king become a banished man.’—Shakspeare. 
iv. amo (a, ab, abs, off) ‘ from’; amo means ‘from the out- 
side,’ é§ from the inside of a thing; as azo TadcAaiag, 
éx wédewc NaZaper.—Luke ii. 4. It expresses place, 
time, and cause ; also sometimes the agent, as em pax On 

an’ abroy ovdev Epyov abdXoyor. 

Besides these four, the spurious prepositions dvev without, 
Gixpt, Expt until, peratv between, évexa and éxare for the sake 
of, eb8v straight towards, wAjv except, rpdrov and dixny like, 
and xapuv for the sake of, govern a genitive. 

N. B. eb6vc=immediately, evv with the gen.=straight 
towards; peratu by a curious ellipse sometimes omits one of 
the two things between which another is placed, as peratu 
rwv ‘Ivete (Ar. Ach. 434) between those of Ino (and the ones 
last mentioned). Compare our word ‘twilight,’ i.e. twixt 
light (and darkness). Cf. Par. Lost, ix. 50, and Shilleto 
Dem. de F. Leg. § 181. peraty deervav=whilst dining. 


PREPOSITIONS WITH THE DATIVE, éy, ovy. 


83, i. éy (in with the ablative) of place and time; also of 
the instrument and manner, as 
év or ovy raxet with speed. 
év d¢0adpotc dpay seeing with the eyes, 


Luv, els, ws, did. 91 


qv é ev roic Iepocodvporc (place), év ‘Te TacxXa (time), év rq 
éopry (circumstance).—2 Cor. vil. 


ii. Livy (Evy, cum) with. It implies a closer union than 
pera. See Soph. Ant. 115. ToAwy ped’ SrAwy, ovv 0 irro- 
Koporg kopv0ecor (Donaldson). ovy ree implies coherence ; 
Herd revoc coexistence (Winer). 


N.B. Suv is by no means coextensive with the English 
‘with ;’ thus ‘they fought with him,’ would be not ovy airg 
but wpo¢ abrov. 


WITH THE ACCUSATIVE, eéic, we. 


84, i. cic (in with accusative), into, of place. Also up to 
of time, as érog eic Eroc year by year, eic¢ eixoor padcora up to 
about twenty. Also of purpose, as cig rdde fxopev for this 
purpose we have come, 


cic into stands in the same relation to mpd¢ towards, as é€ 
out of does to do away from. 

tic sometimes, in the tragedians, means ‘as regards ;’ wg 
ovrig Gvdpwy ei¢ Gravr evdaoret since no man is happy in 
all respects (cf. Eur. Phaen..619, 1645; Or. 529). 

eic is often used with ellipses, as é¢ Ovdaoxadov into the 
teacher’s (house), é¢ “Avéov to (the realm of) Hades, &c. 


ii. we to only with persons, or words that involve per- 

8008, aS 
_Emep ev abrov we Baodéa he sent him to the king. 
we rdode xEtpac to these liands of mine. 

Probably it is a merely elliptic expression for we mpde, ae 
éxi, &c. which we frequently find; e.g. «ic Dwxéag, we mpoc 
ouppaxove. —Demosth. Constructions like we “ABvdor ‘to 
Abydos,’ are very rare. 


With THE GENITIVE AND AccusaTIvE, ded, card, brép. 
85. i. da through (connected with 360; d¢ é&& = right 
through). 
a. With genitive=per.* 
dc ayyé\wv by means of messengers. 
* Ait with the genitive is rarely used of the direct ayent (which is 


bxd or raph with the genitive); 5: od is not ‘Ly whom,’ but ‘by whose 
means, per quem not a quo. 
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dea rév 6pOadpsy dpSpuey we see with our eyes. 

dca XEpwy Exec to have in hand. 

dia giAlac iévac to be on friendly terms.* 

dca ordpuarog Exetv to talk about. 

ova paxpou after a long interval. 

Sta déxa éxadtewy wupyoc towers at intervals of ten battle- 
ments. 


8. With the accusative, through or about (poet.), as dia 
Swpara. Also on account of=propter, as txw yup dyw da oe. 


Thus dca vhoov lévae would be to pass through an island ; 
dua vijcov tévac would be in poetry to make a tour through an 
island; and we should say da wedlow éuayero he was fighting 
all about the plain, but éca wedlov édpayer he ran through the 
plain. 1 Cor. xi. 9, ob« éxriaOn adnp dca rH yuvaixa ‘ for the 
sake of’; id. vers. 12, 6 dvqp dia rijg yuvande ‘by means of.’ 

ée év ra mwavra cat & ob ra wavra, Heb. ii. 11, for 
whose sake, and by whose means all things exist. 

dia cov per te, by your means; avrog de Eavrov Exole 
he was doing it by himself, sua unius opera. 

da o€ propter te, because of you; ei po) de’ abroy but for 
hin 


Sia rovre by means of these things, per hac. 
6c& ravra wherefore, propter hac. 


N.B. dca vucroce and cia vo«ra differ very little; the former 
calls attention to the fact that a thing lasted till next morning, 
the latter that it occupied all night long. 


li. xara § down.’ 


a. With genitive, down from; also against, as Néyery xara 
revo¢g to speak against any one. 


; p. ie accusative, along, about, according to, tn re- 
erence to. 


kara pdov down stream. : 

Kara rov avroy xpdvoy about the same time. 

Kara yrwpny thy éuy according to my notion. 

ro kara Mapxov evayyéXov the gospel according to Mark. 





* Cf. &yew 5: ppovrldos curare, 5d uyhuns mentionem facere, 0 aiSots 
venerart, 80 evxis in votis habere, &c. 

fT Hence both na’ éaurdy, and 5:’ éavrod, mean ‘by himself,’ scorsum; 
but the former implies ‘in reference tv,’ the latter ‘by means of.’ 
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Compare the following: | xara with the genitive, vertical 
motion; —> xara with the accusative, horizontal motion. 


ot Kara xOordc the dead. 

ot kara xOova the living. 

kar’ Obdvproto caphywy down from the crest of Olympus. 
kara @adaccay éxopevera he went by sea. 


ili. darép over. 
a. With the genitive, position over, super; also on behalf 
of,* asin vrép cov aroxptvovpac I will answer on your behalf. 


j3. With the accusative, over and beyond, ultra; as pirrew 
urép rov Sdpoy to fling over the house. 


WirTH THE DaTIVE AND ACCUSATIVE. 
"Ava Sup.’ 
a, With the dative, only in Epic and lyric poetry, on. 
evder 0 ava oxanry Atdg aierdg and the eagle slumbers on 
the sceptre of Zeus. 


B. With the accusative, up, throughout, &c. 


ava pdoy up stream. 
ava way Erocg quotannis. 
dva way ro érog throughout the year. 


N.B. i. "Avd, kard, are probably the origin of the hypo- 
thetical particles dy, xéy, 


ii. They are used in constant contrast, as dyw xarw up and 
down, sursum deorsum; ava xara ultro citroque, avéBn he 
went inland, xaré3n he went to the sea, avédu it rose, karécu 
it set, dvavevw I throw back the head in token of dissent, 
xaravevw I nod assent. 


iii, And yet, since up and down are but two ways of re- 
garding motion along the same line, it is often indifferent 
which of the two we use;f hence we find either xara or ava 


* Both drép and xpd with the genitive mean ‘on behalf of,’ because a 
champion in battle stood in both positions, as uh Ovhox’ brép roid 
dyvdpés, 008’ ey wxpd cov.—Alc. 690. (Donaldson.) 

+ We must not suppose because two prepositions are interchangeable, 
even with different cases (as éx) rerrdpwy and ava rérrapas) that they 
mean the same thing. The explanation is that the same relation may be 
regarded from two entirely different points of view. In German Auf die 
Bedingung and Unter die Bedingung both mean ‘on the condition,’ but 
auf ‘on’ is not=wunter, ‘under.’ (Winer, iii. § xlvii-) 
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xparoc forcibly; xara or ava orparoy throughout the army; 
Kara OF ava orop’ Eye to talk about, cara or ava rérrapag 
by fours (also éwt rerrdpwy), kara or ava wéAeg about the 
cities. 


With Genitive, Dative, or Accusative, ‘Apdl, epi, Eri, 
pera, mapa, mpdc, bro. 


86. i. audi (Lat. amb-, apud, German um). ‘It is mostly 
confined to Ionic Greek* and to poetry, and it is the only pre- 
position which has disappeared in Modern Greek.’ (Clyde.) 
As usual, we may trace its comparative insignificance in the 
fact that it never occurs in the New Testament. 


With all three cases it means around or about. 


dugt rov xeuova about winter. 
apgi rove puplove about ten thousand. 
ot audit WAdrwva Plato and his school.* 


It is not used with the dat. in Attic prose. 


ii, wept around and about (Lat. per-, as adv. répi=very). 

a. With the genitive=de about. Also pre ; repl dpyfic pre 
ird, and ‘ above,’ as rept wodAov TrotetoBat to place above much, 
or estimate highly. 


B. With the dative,f around, of place, and concerning, as 
Oappety wepi reve to be of good cheer about any one. 


y. With the accusative around, and in regard to, and about, 
as epi rovrov rov xpovoy about this time. 


In these two prepositions the distinctions of meaning with 
the different cases are not at all distinctly marked. Hence we 
find in the same sentence edppaivery Oupor apol rem, and apgl 
riva, and in the same sentence of Herodotus, vii. 61, wept pey 
thow Kepadgjot elyov ridpac . . . wept S€ 7d cpa KiOdvac. 
And ‘ both are used with vague indications of time or number.’ 
—Donaldson. 


iii. émt upon. It has various meanings, which can gener- 
ally be deduced from its adverbial sense, and the meaning of 
the case with which it is joined. Thus with the genitive it 





* In later Greek (e.g. in Plutarch and Lucian), by a wild extension of 
the dislike to all directness or personality of speech, of duds TlAdrwva 
simply means Plato! In Herod. i. 62, of dug) Mesolorparoy. . . dmunvéerar 
is due not to this phrase, but to anacoluthon. 

fT wept and 5nd are never used with the dative in the New Testament. 
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implies partial superposition; with the dative absolute super- 
position, or rest upon; and with the accusative motion with a 
view to superposition (Donaldson). 
a. With the genitive— 

é¢’ ixxwy dxeteBac to ride on horseback. 

miely éxt Dapov to sail towards Samos. 

éxi Aapelov éyévero it happened in the time of Darius.* 

éd’ por in our days. 


. With the dative— 


éxt ry Oaddocy oixety to live near the sea (i.e. upon the 
shore). 

éxi rovrotc thereupon, or besides. 

é¢’ otc re on condition that. 

évt Ofpg or ert Onpay ékcévac to go a hunting. 

éwt roxowc OaveiZecy to lend on interest. 

To ét ool as far as you can; nearly=ro émi oe quantum in 
te est. 


y- With the accusative, motion towards— 


avaBaivery ég tmmov to mount on horseback. 
orpareveOau éxt Avdove to go on an expedition against 
the Lydians. 
ro émt opac elvat as far as depended on them.f 
iv. Mera with (connected with péooc, German mit), implies 
separable connection. 


a. With the genitive=with, (Lat. cum) accompanied by (but 
never our ‘with’ in the sense of an instrument, as ‘ with a 


sword ’). 
B. With the dative=among (only in poetry). 


y- With the accusative=‘a/ter,’ either in space or time; 
e.g. BH dé per’ "Idopevfja he went after (i.e. in quest of) Ido- 
meneus; pera ravra after these things. 


Our ‘ after’ has the same two meanings, for we say (collo- 
quially), ‘To send after a person, a book,’ &c. Succession in 


* This temporal meaning of éx) is partly derived from the participles 
with which it is generally joined; we use a very similar phrase when 
we say ‘upon this’= when this happened; ‘ Upon his coming to the 
throne,’ &e. 

f+ In several of its meanings éw) resembles the German auf, which is 
used both of hills and plains; as éx’ épnulasmauf dem Felde. (Wiper.) 
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place and time are constantly confused, as in the word ‘ inter- 
val,’ used of time, but properly a space between two ramparts. 


v. wapa beside (apud). 


a. With the genitive, from, é\Ociv xapa rivog = venir de 
chez quelqu’un. 


B. With the dative, near, qv rapa rg Bacwei he was with 
the kin . 
e king. 


y. With the accusative, towards. All its shades of meanings 
with the accusative are derived from the notion of ‘ motion 
near, or with a view to conjunction.’ 


igyae mapa vijac to go to the ships. 

rapa Oiva Oadaoone along the sea beach. 
mapa doy rov Bioyv during one’s whole life. 
map é\wida beyond expectation. 

cpaprwiol rapa mayrac sinners beyond all. 
mwapa vdpzoy contrary to the law. 

Tapa ravra besides these things. 

mapa pupoy within a little. 

wap’ j#pap from day to day. 

The causal meaning of rap, asin rapa ry Eavrov dpédecav 
is exactly paralleled by our colloquial, ‘ it’s all along of his 
own neglect.’ 

mapa cov=apud me a te, i.e. from you; mapa coi=apud 
te a me, ie. with or by you; mapa cé a me ita ut apud 
te sit, i.e. towards you. It is however simpler to ex~ 
plain it as meaning from (alongside of) you, near 
(alongside of) you, towards (alongside of) you. 
vi. mpdc¢* (adversus), to. 


a. With the genitive, on the side of, &c. mpoc pnrpée on the 
mother’s side (cognati a matre versus me). 


ot mpo¢ aiparog blood relations. 

mpoc Oewv by the gods. 

ovdapee mpoc gov déyere you're not talking at all like 
yourself. 

mpoc revog A€yecy to speak for a person. 


* Since ‘from’ and ‘to’ may imply motion along the same line, only 
regarded from two different points, we are not surprised to find in the 
same sentence rdy uev xpos Bopéw écredra tov 5¢ xpds véroy one standing 
from (i.e. towards) the north (as in Latin ‘ad oriente’ = versus orientem), 
the other towards the south.— Herod. ii. 121. 
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B. With the dative, at, to, besides. 


y: With the accusative, towards, with respect to; vvdév 
mpoc éyué it’s nothing to me; mpo¢ Biay violently, &c. 
mpoc rovrwy in consequence of this (motive). 
mpoc rovrote in addition to this tite erin 
apoc ravra therefore (with reference to this) ‘so then.’ 
mpoc o& Oewyv airovpat per te Deos oro: notice the posi- 
tion of the pronoun. 


See Eur. Phen. 524; isch. P. V. 992. 
vii. iro under. The physical meanings of i7o are very dis- 
tinct ; thus 
a. With the genitive=/from under (motion from), 
two wrepmv oxdoag dragging from under the wings. 
B. With the dative=(at) under (position), 
xahy #xo wAaraviory under a fair plane tree. 
y- With the accusative=to under (motion to), 
in’ “IXcov wpro sped under (the walls of) Ilium. 


iro with the genitive is the commonest method of expressing 
the agent after passive verbs, as 
éddw bro rév ‘EXAjvwy it was taken by the Greeks. 


Notice the phrases, 


tro vyicra=sub noctem, about nightfall. 
vro aadneyyoc wivey to the sound of the trumpet. 


87, Donaldson quotes an interesting passage of Philo Judeeus 
(i. 162), in which he says that the efficient cause or agent 
(o¢’ od) in creation was God ; the material cause (é ov) was sub- 
stance (7 0An); the instrument (8 ov) was the Word ; the final 
cause or reason for it (d:’ 6) is the goodness of God. 


PREPOSITIONS IN COMPOSITION. ; 


88. In compounds, the use of the prepositions is generally 
obvious; but the following may be noticed. Sometimes amo 
has a negative force, as in drépnue nego, arapéckw displiceo ; 
asa resembles the Latin re- in dvariOeua retracto, dvaBdd\Aw 
rejicio; dca has a reciprocal force, as in dcapdyorrat they fight 
together; émi means besides, as émcyapety to marry a second 
wife ; wapaz=male, &c. as tapagpoveivy to be mad, tapaxpovecy 
to cheat; #ro = secretly or slightly, as txoyeday subridere, 
ixédAevkog whitish, ixexxéurery to send out secretly. 

F 
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ComMON CONSTRUCTIONS WITH PREPOSITIONS. 


89. i. The agility of intellect among the Greeks, and their 
love of terseness, led them to a frequent use of what is called 
the constructio pregnans (one of the forms of the constructio 
Kara ouveoy or ad sensum), by which they put a preposition 
implying rest with a verb implying motion, or vice versd, 80 
that two clauses are compressed into one, as 

épavn Nic... elg dd6y a lion appeared into the road (i.e. 
came into and appeared tn). 
oi éx rij¢ ayopac awépvyor those who were in the forum 
fled from it. 
kaOnpel’ Expwy ék xaywy we sat (on and looked) from 
the hill tops. 
ordo’ é& OvAvproo standing (on and looking) from 
Olympus. 
mpoc To rup KaBhpevoc sitting to the fire (i.e. going to and 
sitting at). 
Didiwnoc dé evpéOn tic “Alwroy Philip was found into 
(=at) Azotus.* 
ii. So in Latin we find 
In amicitid receptus.—Sall. 
In aquam macerare.—Cat. 
Responde ub: cadaver abjeceris.—Tac. 
And in English, ‘To place a thing in (=nto) his hands;’ ‘to 
hang something from (=on) a peg;’ ‘where (==twhither) are 
you going?’ But our instances are fewer and far less strongly 
marked.f 


90. In poetry, if there be two substantives the preposition 
is often put with the dast only, as 
i NeiXoy 7} ‘rt Méugey.—Anacr. 
H GAog 7} éxt yij¢.—Od. i. 247. 
- 10 vaovc, 10e rpdc Bwyovc.—Eur. Hec. 146. 


* In the New Testament this occurs all the more frequently from its 
also being a Hebrew idiom, as 3 N12 eicépyecda: ev. (Winer.) Compare 


‘Yo shall be beaten ino (eis) the synagogues.’—Mark xiii.9. In Col. iv. 16, 
Thy éx Aaodixelas émtoroA}y means the letter written to L. and sent thence to 
you; not ‘from L.’ as it has been erroneously taken by those who were not 
aware of this constructio pregnans. Winer, § lxvi. 6. Cf. Ps. lxxxix. 39. 

ft The strongest instance I have found is in the ballad of Sir Patrick 
Spens— 

‘And lang lang may the ladies sit, 
With their kaims inZo their hands ;’ 

unless this be a Scoticism. 
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It is the same in Latin, as 


‘Que nemora, aut quos agor in specus ? ’=Hor. 
‘Baias et ad Ostia currunt.’—Juv. 


91. On the other hand, the preposition is omitted from the 
second of two verbs, as 


xpoBdare Bare.—Cid. Col. 859. 
Kariyey, Hyev, Hyev, Ec péAay wédov.—Eur. Bacch. 1018. 


So, too, in Latin— 
‘ Retinete, tenete.—Pacuvius in Niptris, Cic. 


92. Two prepositions are often used with the same word 
for the sake of greater distinctness, as 


dpe covveca, Soph. Phil. 554. 
aro Botc évexa, Thuc. viii. 92. 
pa mpog loxvog xaper, Eur. Med. 538, 


And we find compounds such as drexréprey, eLaragbelpey, 
xpompofiavecba, &c. 


Various INSTANCES OF THE USE OF PREPOSITIONS. 


93. The prepositions are often varied in the same clause, 
which shows how often the shades of difference between their 
meaning are very slight; as ovre émt yijv ovre dia Oaddoone, 
Thuc.; rij¢ éxt ry “Arrexjy od0v xa rijg cic HeXorevynooy, 
Demosth.; pi) wept ray dcxaiwy pnd trép rév tlw mpayparwy 
elvat oy BovdAhy, id. ; Ex re rij¢ Kepxipac cai dro rijc Hrelpov, 
Thue. vii. 33; é& wodgpov pey... ad’ houxlac dé, Thuc. i. 124. 


94. i. We find the same variety in the New Testament, as 
dc daxawoe rhy meptrouny éx miorewc (the source) kat ry 
axpoBvoriay oa rig wiorewc (the means), Rom. iii. 30. do 
and éx are synonymous in John xi. 1; Rev. ix. 18. 


li. We might say 

Xprorog txép aceBay axéBave, Rom. v. 6, 8, xiv. 15; 
or Cobvvae thy Wuyhy abrotd AUTpov avril roAdNGy, Matt. xx. 28 ; 
or alua 70 rept roAN@y Exyuvdpevoy, Matt. xxvi. 28. 


In all these passages we might use ‘for’ in English, but txép 
means in behalf of, avrt instead of (loc.), and wept on account 
of us, as the cause. Yet the difference of meaning is go slight 
that the readings often differ, as in Gal. i. 4. 

F2 
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N.B. i. ov, €, are not found in Attic prose; of is rare in 
the orators. 


ii. The reflexive is often used when the thoughts of another 
are referred to, as xeAevec dé of cupréulac Grdpac and bids 
them to send him(sel/") men. 


_ iii. The dramatic and graphic tendency of Greek writers is 
generally sufficient to account for any apparent inaccuracy in 
the use of the pronouns. 


iv. There is no reciprocal pronoun in Latin; its absence is 
supplied by such phrases as inter se, invicem, alius alium, &c. 
(See Nagelsbach, Lat. Stylistik, § 89.) 

Compare éruav a&ddfAove verberavit alius alium (ils s’entre- 
frappérent, or ils se frappérent l'un l'autre). 


100. Reflexive pronouns are often substituted for re- 
ciprocal, as 
édoviwOnoay obk apivovréc opiow abroic they were en- 
slaved, not defending themselves (=one another). 
SuedcydpeOa Huiv avroic we conversed with ourselves 
(i.e. with one another). 


i.e. the reciprocity is extended into identity, just as in the 
German ‘ Wir sehen uns wieder,’ ‘ we see one another again, 
and in the French se battre, s’entendre, se disputer, &c. ‘les 
républiques italiennes acharnées & se détruire.’ So in Italian, 
‘S’ amano I’ un I’ altro,’ they love each other.— Boccaccio. 
In Spanish, se aman, they love one another. The case is 
reversed in this sentence of the ‘Spectator,’ ‘The 
masters of critical learning differ among one another’ (reci- 
procal, instead of ‘ among themselves,’ reflexive).* 


DEMONSTRATIVE PRONOUNS. 


101. i. de hicce, obrog hic, ille,f éxetvog iste; compare the 
Spanish este hic, ese ille, aquel iste; and the Italian questo, 
cotesto, quello. 


ii. de like questo is often used of the first person; in the 
tragedians dvijp dde=éyw. 





* Dr. Latham has adduced many instances of reflexive pronouns 
becoming reciprocal and vice versi. Philolog. Trans, 1844. So the 
Hebrew Hithpahel or middle voice is often reciprocal, as hishtakshak, to 
run to and fro among one another, Ewald, Hebr. Gram. § 243. 

T 68) obroot &c. are still more emphatic forms. 
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iii. So dde=éudc, Soph. Ant. 43, ef rov vexpdv cuv rade 
Kougietc yept with my aid. 

The avoidance of the personal pronoun as being too posi- 
tive and self-assertive, leads to the most curious page in the 
history of language; e.g. the use of the first person plural by 
royal personages, the editorial ‘we,’ &c.; the invariable sub- 
stitution of the second person plural for the second person 
singular, ‘you’ for ‘thou,’ until in modern languages to 
‘tutoyer’ a person is either a great familiarity or an insult. 
In Spanish, instead of thou and you, we have Usted, Ustedes 
(written Vmd.) which are contractions of Vuestra Merced, &c. 
your honour. The use of a demonstrative (as ovroc, dde for 
éyw) is carried to most extravagant lengths in Chinese, where 
a person speaking of himself to a superior says, ‘ this thief,’ or 
‘this little dog,’ ‘ this pigeon,’ &c. 


iv. 60¢ also ushers a new character on the stage=detpo or we. 
GAN’ 90° dradwv éx déuwy ric Epyerae but lo! one of the 
attendants is coming hither from the palace. 


v. obrog often calls a person; (cf. Heus tu!) as 


*Q, odroc ovroc Oidirove, ri péAAOpev ; what ho! CEdipus, 
why are we lingering ?— Gd. C. 1627. 
ovro¢g ov you there |—(Cd. T. 532. 


vi. xal ravra=and that too; xai ratra o) rovatra so much 


then for that. 


vii. ratra and rotaira usually refer to what goes before, 
rade and roade to what is coming; as 
el x) ravra éorcy, ovdé rade if it isn’t that, neither 1s it 
this.—Plat. Phed. 76 £. 
Gray rovro Néywpey, réde Aéyopey when we say that, we 
say as follows. 
rouro pev ov A€yerc, wap’ ypwv & amayyedre rade 80 you 
say, but announce our reply as follows. 
6ua rhvde airiay for the following reason. 
Vili. éxeivoc has the sense of ‘ the famous,’ like the Latin 
tlle ;* as 
3’ eip’ Eyw oot Ketvog look, I am that famous man. 
Tour éxeivo, kraa@ éralpove this is the well-known 
proverb ‘ get friends.’ 





* Cf. Cie. Tusc. Quast. v. 103, ‘ Hic est ile Demosthenes- ‘sHer Vo 
Charybdis,’ &., Virg. 
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‘ix. abrog=he himself; as 
avréc 6 dvjp the man himeelf. 
but 6 arog dy}p the same (or self-same) man. 
ravra ra xpnpara these things. 
ra atra yphpara the same things. 


x. The supposed distinction between aurwe ‘ likewise’ and 
airwe ‘in vain’ is a mere fiction of the grammarians. They 
are one and the same word passing through various phases of 
meaniug.* 

RELATIVE PRONOUNS. 


102. i. It has already been pointed out that Sc, #, é, was 
originally a demonstrative, not a relative pronoun, and was 
probably another form of 6, 4, ré.f Hence such phrases as 
xal Sc and he, # 0’ dc said he, &c. 

dg pév wag bc dé peOvec one man is hungry, another 
drunken.—1 Cor. xi. 21. 
dy pév Edetpav, Sv dé aréxrervay.— Matt. xxi. 35. 

ii. 6¢=who (definite), Sore whoever, referring to a class 
(indef.); Seep the very person who, referring to a distinct 
person, as 

éarev dikne dpOadpéc, b¢ ra wav6’ dog there is an eye of 
justice, which sees all things. 

pebyecy pev ovv xpy médEuov Sorte ev ppovet nay rather, 
any one who (quicunque) is wise should avoid war. 

Hmeic Krevovpey oimep éLehicapey I, the very person who 
bore them, will slay them. 

iii, But dere¢ does not always retain this indefinite sense; 
as f wodtc Frec Ev Aedgoic xrilerat. 

iv. The demonstrative is often pleonastic after the relative, as 

dy 6 perv abrev of which one of them. | 
otc ‘OAvpmeoe Geol dutev wor’ abroie x.T.X. 
to whom may the Olympian gods grant to them, &c. 


From the frequency of this idiom in Hebrew, we find it 
constantly in the LXX. and N. T. See 1 Pet. ii. 24, &e. 
This is precisely analogous to the English vulgarism ‘which 





* See Hermann, Annot. de Pronom. atrés, § xv. In such phrases as 
abth xpos airhy sola mecum, rots abrds abrud whuacw Bapbverat, &c., the 
aspirate shows that abrhy, &c., are contractions for cases of the reflexive 
davrov, &ce. 

T Sanskrit offers a remarkable analogy to this dropping of the final s; 
see Monier Williams, Sanskr. Gram. § 67. 


Ba. 
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tt’s a shame;’ see especially Hdt. iv. 44, ‘the Indus, which 
it’s the second river that,’ &c. In Chaucer we find such ex- 
pressions as ‘Crist which that is to every wound triacle.— 
Man of Law’s Tale. 

v. daric, Gxotoc, Grococ, Srwe, Srov, &c.* are used in 
indirect (or repeated) questions and sentences, for ric; woioc; 
xwc; &. Thus 

rig érulnoer'; who did it? ov« ot0 Soric hv I don’t know 
who it was. 

ourde Tt woteic ; you sir, what are you doing? dre row ; 
what, quotha ? 

ric 8h, dpacw éyd. “Oxwe; gpoee ‘How then, J shall 
say. How, quotha? he will say, &c. 

vi. The’ contemptuous use of zoitoc, especially with the 

article in repeated questions, should be noticed, as 
wotov rov puOor gecrec; What manner of speech is this of 
thine | 
K. of rpéoBerg of wapa Bacrréwe. A. woiov Baciriéwc ; Her. 
The ambassadors from the king. Dic. Fine king for- 
sooth !—Ar. Ach. 62; cf. 157, &c. 
vii. Pronouns (and especially relatives) are peculiarly liable 
to attraction, as . 
pépvnoOe oF Suwpcxare remember the oath which you 
swore. 
Xpwpat otc Exyw Gxf3rlore I use the books I have. 
ayrpov &¢ Maxpac xixAnoxopey a cave which we call Macre. 

In English, by a reverse process, the antecedent is sometimes 
attracted into the case of the relative; as ‘When him we 
serve ’s away. —Ant. and Cleop. iii. 1; cf. Coriol. v. 5. 


vill. Notice the phrases, 


ovK E00" Grou nowhere. 

ov éorty Orwe nullo modo. 

ovx éo0’ Srwe ob most certainly. 

6 8’ élhXwoac hpdc quant a ce que vous nous portez envie, 
‘as for your jealousy of us’ (cf. quod in Latin). 

* These being mere luxuries, not necessaries of language, have for 
the most part disappeared in the New Testament; and, as usual, in 
Modern Greek. When the question is not repeated out of any surprise, 
irony, misapprehension, &c., then these forms are not used ; e.g, 

Tl, Kal xws év dvrpy xaida ody Arweiv ErAgs ; 

Kp. x@s 3’ ;—Jon, 958. 

And how didst thou endure to leave thy child in the cave? Cr. Ah\ 
how indeed! [‘ You may well ask how.’] 
F3 
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ix. Notice the following pronominal adverbs: 

was; how? quomodo!  xés, somehow; aliguo modo. 

wou; where? uhi? i ir somewhere; alscubi. 

af; which way? qua! , Some way; akgud. 

aére; when? quando? ord, at some time; aliquando. 

wot; whither? quo? sof, some whither; aliquo. 
The forms 8xov, dxére, &c., are used in indirect sentences; wot, xf, are 
the dative masculine and feminine of an obeolete pronoun wés (as f 
from 8s). 


INDEFINITE PRONOUNS. 


103, i. rig 3;==who? rec enclitic=a, or a certain. 
ij rec 7% obdei¢ scarcely any one. 
Tpeic revec some three, ‘ one or two.’ 
ii. The indefinite is sometimes politely put for the definite, 
as we say ‘some one shall smart for it’=you. 
kvilw riva I’m annoying some one=you. 
iii. The indefinite ric resembles our ‘one,’ the German 
man, the French on, as 

rovro Of Tt¢ amoxplvacr’ &y on pourrait répondre, cela; 
hoc juste responderis. 

mot T¢ rpéWerar; whither shall one turn oneself? | 

iv. 6 detva ‘a certain person,’ ‘so and 80,’ some one whom 
we do not know, or do not choose to name. 

6 Setva xal 6 detva=* John Doe and Richard Roe,’ ‘Brown, 
Jones, and Robinson ;’ compare the Latin ‘ Caius et 
Sempronius.’ 

v. Observe the phrases, 
ri raQwy; from what cause? 
rl padwy; on what inducement? > =why? 
ri &ywy; with what reason ? 
rl yap; why then? tva ri; why? 
ri pny; of course. why not? 


DistTrRIBUTIVE PRronoouns. 


104. i. “AdXog alius, another ; repoc the other of two, alter; 
Exagroc unusquisque, éxdrepoc uterque. 
&\Xor=others ; of GAAox the rest, cetert. 
oi Erepor the opposite party, pars altera; érepdgOadpoc 
having lost one eye. 3 
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perariOecOe . . . ele Erepoy evayyéXuor, 5 ob« Eorty GAXo, 
Gal. i. 6, Ye are changed to a quite different Gospel, 
which is not another of the same kind (Clyde). 

ii. By a curious apposition of &\Xo¢ with its substantive, we 
get the common Greek form of expression, ‘sheep and other 
camels ’=sheep, and other animals, viz. camels; as 

tro rev moNrey Kai rev G\Xwv Eévwr, Plat. Gorg. 478 c, 
by the citizens and the rest, viz. foreigners. 

Hyovro S€ kai Erepoe S00 xaxovpyoe avy abre avapefiivat, 
Luke xxiii. 82, And two different persons, viz. male- 
factors, were led to be crucified with him (not as in 
the Eng. Ver. ‘ two other malefactors ’). 

N.B. "AdAo cal Go one thing after another. 

&\Xog GAXo A€vyer one man says one thing, another another. 

Cf. ‘ Alia ex aliis in fata vocamur,’ Zn. iii. 496, We are 
summoned into one destiny after another. 

‘ Alii alio intueri,’ Liv. rx. v. 8. 

It will be seen how much more awkward is the English 
idiom. 

THE VERB. 


105. i. The very name Verb (pia verbum) implies that it 
is the word, the most important word, in the sentence (see 
§ 69). 

ii. The forms of verbs may be tabulated thus: 


Verbs. 


| 
Transitive. Intransitive. 


Active. Deponent. Neuter. Passive. 


Voices (d:abécerc). 

106. A Greek verb has three voices, active, passive, and 
middle. 

107. Active Votice.—We have already seen that the reason 
why so many transitive verbs have also an intransitive mean- 
ing, is that the latter is the older meaning out of which the 
other was developed. 

108, Drronent Vexrss have only a middle form, and itis. 
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probable that they were all originally reflexive. It is not 
surprising that many deponents have alxo tenses of a passive 
form (e.g. éceLapny excepi, écéxOnr exceptus sum ; éSracapny 
coegi, é3cacOny coactus sum, &c.); or that their tenses are 
used in a passive sense,* as is 80 commonly the case with the 
future middle (apfopuat, repjcopar, dyAwoopar, A€Lopat, cnpv- 
Eopar, dAwoopa, &c.). 

109. i. Passive Vorce.—The passive form implies that the 
subject of the preposition is not the agent ; the agent is usually 
expressed by oxo with the genitive, or, in verbs which imply 
comparison, by the genitive alone; also by é« (poet.), and 
swapa (more rarely by xpoc and axo) with the genitive; and, 
especially after the perf. pass., by the dative case; as épot 
xéxpaxrat roupyoy the deed has been done by me. 

ii. Even those verbs which govern a genitive or dative may 
in Greek be used passively, and this genitive or dative may 
become the subject of the passive verb; e.g. aworépvecy revoc 
rv cepadny, and in the passive ot orparyyoi axorpnOérrec rac 
xedadac; xtorevw revi re, and “in the passive xexiorevpal re 
I have been entrusted with something. : 

N.B. Notice the difference between the Greek and Latin 
idiom in Wevorne od xioreverac mendaci non creditur. . 

110. Mrmp.e Voict.—The middle voice always refers to 
self’ in some relation or other, which may be expressed a. by 
the genitive, 5. dative, c. accusative, or d. by a pronominal 
adjective ; as 

ad. @xwoaperoc pushing away from myself. 

b. xapacxevalopa: I prepare for myself. 

c. axayfacBa to hang onesels. 

d. ruxropat ri» Kepaddy I beat my own head. 

In later Greek a reflexive pronoun with the active is often 
used instead of the middle, as Jwrrveew Eavror, John xxi. 18; 
and this reflexive pronoun is even added to the middle, as de- 
pepicarro Eavroic, John xix. 24. 


111. There are four chief uses of the middle. 
i. Simply reflexive, as Xovopac I wash myself. 





* Just as, on the other hand, some passive forms are used in the 
sense of neuters, as wopev@_va: to march, KourqORra: to sl dof jva:, 
a&warAcygvar, &c. In later Greek. the middle is often in a passive 
sense. Such peculiarities cause no practical confusion; in French the 
reflexive verb is often passive, as in ‘ Votre heureax larcin ne se peut 
ples celer.’—Racine. 
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ii. Causative, as rapar(Qeuat rpaweZay I get a table spread 
for me; diddoxopar rov vidv I get my son taught (do- 
cendum curo). This is like the German reflexive 
(sich) lassen. 

iii. Indirect or appropriative, as rapaoxevaZopat ra émirnoera 
apparo mihi commeatum ; xareorpearo roy Mijdov he 
subdued the Mede to himself; axparropat yphpara I 
get myself money. 


iv. Reciprocal, as ruwrovrac they strike each other; dta- 
” xeXevovrae they exhort each other; ceapdyorrar they 
fight each other. (Cf. the Latin deponents convicior, 
cohortor, &c.) 

Sometimes too a distinctly reflexive middle takes an accusa- 

tive of the object affected by the state, as in Homer, etrep av 

abroy Yewwrvra rayéec re Kuvec even though swift dogs should 
stir themselves in pursuit of him; xdmropai rea I beat my 


breast for a person. 


112. Notice the difference of Oeivac vopove of a despot; 
OécBar vopove of a legislator who will himself be bound by 


the laws he makes. 


Ocivac oixiay to mortgage a house; OéaOar oixiay to take 
a, house on mortgage. 

Avoac to set free; AvcacAa to ransom. 

xpijoac to lend (or give an oracle) ; xpjoacba to borrow 
(or consult an oracle). 

daveilw I lend; daveiZopac I borrow. 

AavOarw I lie hid; AavOavopa I forget. 

doBéw I frighten; goBovpar I fear. 

awavw I make to cease; mravopac I cease. 

aipéw I take; aipovpac I choose. 

BovAevw I counsel ; BovdAevopac I consult. 

drodléwpe I restore; aodidopat I sell. 

weproiowpe I.give round; epididouac I wager. 

ypagw Lenrol ; ypdagopae I indict. 

ppalw I speak; dpaZouar I think. 

pro0e Tlet; proBotpac I hire. 

wel@w I persuade; we(Pouar I obey. 

&syw Irule; &pyopuac I begin. 

oré\Xw I send; crédAopae I set out. 

yano duco uxorem (of a man); yapotpae nubo (of a 
woman). 

oxévdw I pour a libation; orévdonac | make «, truce. 

oxon® I look; oxorovpat I look mentally, L Caysrer. ” 
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wos Adyov to compose a speech; wovovpae Adyoy I 
make a speech. 
woXtrevw I am a citizen; woAtrevopac I live as a citizen. 


The last two instances are typical of many others. 


113. The following passages will illustrate some uses of the 
middle : 


’Avépa ric Aumdyulov UrEp Ywrowo eavyic 

hye, wédac xphoag, Supara ypnodpevog (Anthol.) a blind 
man was carrying on his back a lame man, lending his 
feet, borrowing his eyes. 

éxeivocg ovx Eynuev GAN éEyhparo (Anacr. 84) he didn’t 
marry her, but she married him (of a henpecked hus- 
band; comp. Martial’s ‘ uxori nubere nolo mee,’ I don’t 
want my wife to marry me). 

rov Te derdvy avecwodpny Kai roy orparoweddpyny Ecwoa 
(Dion H. iv. 2088) I saved my eagle and saved the 
tribune. 


airetre cal ob NauPavere, Sudre xaxie alreioOe (Jas. iv. 2) 
_Ye ask and receive not, because ye ask for yourselves 
amiss. 

114, It will be observed that the active form of verbs is 
often used when the meaning is simply physical, the middle 
when some action of the mind is involved ; compare, for in- 
stance, moety O@pa and moretoba avaBorijv, Bpdxove frre 
and &pacOa wérd\wy (sc. in supplication), dpebe KkidAcca and 
madoc wpétaro. 

N.B. i. The Hebrew middle voice (Hithpael) is closely aga 
the Greek, and is similarly reflexive, indirect, and reciprocal. ( d, 
Hebr. Gram. § 243.) 

ii. The middle voice exists in Latin, though not developed to the same 
extent as in Greek; e.g. accingi, to gird oneself; provolut ad pedes, to 
roll oneself at a person’s feet; misceri, to mix with others; mutari, to 
change ; vertor, volvor, versor, plangor, cireumfundor, &c. 

iii. There is no middle voice in English; in such sentences as ‘ the 
book reads badly,’ ‘the doors open at six,’ &c., the verbs are merely 
transitives used intransitively. The same remark applies to many Latin 
verbs, such as muto, &c. 


TENSES (xpdvor).—COMPARISON OF THE GREEK, LATIN, AND 
ENGLISH VERBS. 


115. A tense (tempus xpovoc) is properly speaking a form 
of the verb which by its termination (or inflection) expresses 


time. 


NINE POSSIBLE TENSES. lll 


116, There are two main classes of tenses, primary and 
historical. 

Since there are only three primary modes of regarding time, 
viz. present, past, and future,* the three primary tenses are 

1. Present (6 évearwe xpévoc). 
2. Perfect (or past, perfectum=finished) (6 rapaxeipevoc). 
3. Future 6 peAdwv). 
All the other tenses are called historical, viz. aorist (aéptcroc), 
imperfect (rapararudéc), and pluperfect (irepovyredkdc). 

117, Observe that the 3rd pers. dual of the primary tenses 
(and also of the subjunctive mood) ends in ov; but the 3rd 
pers. dual of the historical tenses (and of the optative mood) 
ends in ny. 

Besides this difference, simple reduplication belongs mainly 
to the primary, and the pure augment only to the historical 
tenses. 


118, Since any action can only be regarded as either 
1. present, 2. past, or 3. future; and since every action may 
be a. finished, or perfect; (. going on, i.e. unfinished, or im- 
perfect; and y. indefinite; it is clear that any verb, to be 
faultlessly synthetic, would provide nine tenses { in the indica- 
tive mood, viz. three past tenses, three present tenses, and 
three future tenses; or, which is another way of expressing 
the same thing, three tenses (past, present, and future) to ex- 
press that an action is, was, or will be going on; three (past, 
present, future) to express that it is, has been, or will be 
jinished; and three (past, present, future) to express that it is, 
has been, or will be indefinite. [‘ Nulld dum temporis habitd 
ratione, res queque potest tripliciter significart, et ut futura, 
et ut inchoata, et ut absoluta. Jam tempus in universum tri- 
plex est, preteritum, instans, futurum.’—Reizius. | 


119. These tenses may be tabulated thus, and a thorough 
mastery of their classification is essential to a right under- 





* Hence the inscription on the veil of the mystic Isis, ‘I am that 
which 4s, hath been, and shall be.’—Plut. Isid. ix. 

¢ This distinction of primary and historic tenses applies mainly to 
the indicative, and with far less precision to the other moods; e.g. in 
the imperative Adfov is as much a primary tense as A€ye. 

t The number of tenses varies greatly in different languages, In 
Sanskrit there are six, in Hebrew only two, in French five, in English 
two, &c. It will be observed that I confine the name tense to actual 
inflected ferms of the verb, and do not include in it Compound Yense* 
i.e. expressions formed by auxiliaries. 
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standing of tenses. It is easy to master, and when once 
stered, cannot well be forgotten: * 


1. Three present tenses— 


Time. English. Greek and Latin. 
= ora - = I have (se. now) dined prciltes 
B. Cee “ Iam dining. ve 
vee Sree | 
2. Three past tenses— 
= Ruiter} ric ais, {Mart 
A Untied oF] rea dining. | {Sete 
7. Indefinite = I dined. { elayvnoa 
aorist . ‘ [wanting in Latin] 
8. Three future tenses— 
sa aM o aoe I shall have dined. { [wanting] 
aorist . h I shall dine. \ cenabo. 


* Harris, in his celebrated Hermes, has the credit of originating (by 
improvements on the hints of the Stoics and Varro) this very lucid and 
philosophical view of the tenses. It is admirably developed in a useful 
book of Mr. F. Whalley Harper’s—Powers of the Greek Tenses, An 
inferior but ingenious tabulation had been previously given in S. Clarke’s 
note on Hom. J/. i. 37, which Wolf called the best note in his edition. 
For a vast amount about the whole subject, see Herm. Schmidt, Doctrina 
Temporum urbi Greet et Latini, 1836. It was partially, but indepen- 
dently, elaborated by Reizius, Dissert. de temporibus et modis verbi. 
Lips. 1766. Burnouf’s classification, adopted by Donaldson and others, 
appears to me much less accurate and philosophical. 

t ane unfinished present or present-imperfect, devi, ceno, used 
instead. 

t “Ecopa: Sexvav (comp. New Testament, Matt. xxiv. 9. %cerde pucod- 
pevot, Luke i. 20, v. 20) would be admissible for the future-imperfect 
‘I shall be dining;’ and this is an approach which the Greek verb makes 
to the use of auxiliaries for the papers of conjugation. But the instances 
are not common, as wexo:nrws Ecopas I shall have done it.—Isoc. w. éyri8, 
8317. obnér’ ex xaduppdrov "Eorat Se30pxds.— Asch. Ag. 1178. yeypap- 
uévos Ho8a you were painted. Of course we find the auxiliary in the 
moods of the perfect passive reruppévos &, &c. Another instance of this 
tendency is the occasional resolution of a future into 6éAw or uéAAw with 
the infinitive, an analytical proceeding which has ousted the synthetic 
future from Modern Greek ; as 64 woAeu@mev we shall bo fighting; 6d 


i 
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120. Or we may have the same scheme reversed, and as it 
is very important that it should be understood, let us give it 
in the reverse order, as follows : 


a. Three finished or perfect tenses— 











Time. English. Greek. Latin. 
1, Present . .| Lhave(now)dined| Sedeirynna cenavi 
2. Past . . .| L had dined Sedermvhrecy cenaveram 
3. Future . .| [shall have dined\ [wanting] cenavero 

B. Three unfinished or imperfect tenses— 
1. Present . .| Lam dining serve caeno 
2. Past . . .| Iwas dining eS3elarvouy cenabam 
8. Future . .| I shall be dining | [wanting] [wanting] 
y. Three indefinite or aorist tenses— 

1. Present . .| [dine [wanting] wanting 
2. Past . . .| Idined édelrynoa eal 
3. Future , .| J shall dine Serxvhow Cc 











Or the same arrangement might be tabulated as follows: 


OBJECTIVE TENSES 
(i.e. tenses of the pagienate expressive of facts), 


| | 
DEFINITE, Cee re or AORISTIC. 
| | | 
Present. Past. Future. 
(wanting)  ¢deirvnca Seurvijow 
I dine. I dined. I shall dine 
coenabo. 
. | 
FINISHED, or UNFINISHED, or 
PERFECT. IMPERFECT. 
| | | 
| 
Present. Past. Future. Present, Past. Future. 
SeSeinvnxa =—s- eb eSerrrvjxewy fwauting] 8enrvea edeimvouy [wanting] 
I have dined I haddined I shall have Iam dining I wasdining I shall be 
(now) cenaveram. dined ceno, coenabam. dining écopae 
comnavi. coenavero. Secrvmy coena- 
turus sum, 


121, This scheme of tenses suggests several important re- 
marks and inferences. 


1. Observe that it offers us a means of comparing the 


&xw I shall have. Such forms as dziudoas tet, Soph.; Fre wdoxovtes 
+dée, Eur., are not mere auxiliaries, but periphrases adopted to imply con- 
tinuance (cf. Ps. cxxii. 2. Heb. Matt. vii. 29); and the game remar! 
applies to the oxfjua Xaduidicdy (or Oropism) of TYYXaveE, YRapys, &e 
with various participles (cf. Mark i. 4), 
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Greek, the Latin, and the English verb, and that taking the 
word ‘ tense’ to mean an inflected verbal-form significant of 
time, there are 


In Greek six of the nine tenses; 
In Latin six 99 39 
In English two ws _ 


The six Greek tenses are not however the same as the six Latin, 
for Greek has a separate aorist (édeixvnoa) which Latin has 
not; * and Latin has a future perfect (cenavero) which Greek 
has not. The only tense which is wanting both in Greek and 
Latin is the aorist-present or indefinite-present (‘I dine’), 
which strange to say is one of the only two tenses which 
English possesses; the other English tense, the aorist-past or 
indefinite-past (‘I dined’), being also wanting in Latin, 
though it exists in Greek (édeirvnoa). 

The other so-called tenses of the English verb (I have 
dined, I shall dine, &c.) are not properly speaking tenses at 
all, not being formed by inflection, but by a mere use of the 
auxiliary, which is much less neat and expressive than the 
synthetic or inflectional forms of Greek and Latin. 


2. Observe particularly that, whenever strjctly and properly 
used 
‘rorrw is not ‘I strike,’ but ‘I am striking.’ f 
rorropac is not ‘I am struck,’ but ‘I am being struck.’ 


In other words, they are unfinished (imperfect) tenses; and if 
the tenses were at all correctly named, rirrw, rvmrouae would 
not be called presents (as though there were only one present 
in each voice, whereas as we have seen there are three) but 
present-imperfects. Thus deixyvrac raira is, ‘ these things are 
being proved,’ but most boys would render it quite wrongly, 


* It has been said that ‘the superiority of the Greek verb to the 
Latin, consists in the possession of another voice, another mood, an- 
other tense, and a much greater variety of participles.’ This judgment 
is by no means correct. We shall see hereafter that Latin is not desti- 
tute of a middle; that the optative is no mood at all, but merely a name 
for past tenses of the subjunctive, and that Latin has an optative; that if 
it has no separate form for the past-aorist (I dined, @5elmynoa) it has 
on the other hand in the active a future-perfect (cenavero, I shall have 
dined), which Greek has not; and that, although it has fewer participles, 
it has gerundives and supines which are wanting to Greek. 

ft So that in this respect Greek is the reverse of German, which has, 
like the English, a present aorist (Ich lese, I read), but no present imper 
fect, ‘I am reading,’ for which they must use Ich lese jetzt or eben, 
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‘ these things are proved,’ which: would be the rendering (not of 
deixyvrar but) of dédecrac. Frequently indeed, just as the 
Greeks have no present-aorist, and sometimes use the present- 
imperfect for it (i.e. they say decxv@ ‘I am dining’ when they 
mean ‘I dine’), so we translate their present-imperfect by our 
present-aorist; thus 

rp. mp@rov per Sre dpge avriBorG Kareewé prot. 

Zwxp. aepoBarw cal repippove rov Fry. 
This has been racily rendered 


Streps. First tell me, I implore, what are you doing ? 

Socr. I tread the air and circumspect the sun. 
But literally it is, ‘I am treading the air,’ &c., which is much 
more vivid in Greek ; it would also be more vivid in English, 
but for the intolerable awkwardness of the English periphrasis 
(‘I am’ with the present-participle) for the Greek present- 
imperfect. In many cases however we must brave this 
awkwardness for the sake of giving the full sense, e.g. Col. iii. 
6, de & Epyerac F dpy rov Oeov él rove vieic rijc¢ dwecBeiag not 
‘cometh,’ but ‘the wrath of God is (by a process of natural 
laws) ever coming upon the children of disobedience.’ 


3. Clearly then the present nomenclature of tenses is very 
misleading unless we are specially careful to see through it, 
and not suffer it to mislead us; it is of course far too deeply 
rooted to be superseded, but any one who has understood. the 
above tables will see that 

The so-called present is a present-imper fect 
‘Tam dining;’ i.e. an action is going on, which is not 
yet finished. 
The so-called imperfect is a past-imper fect 
‘I was (at some past time) dining’ (and the action 
was not finished). - - 
The so-called perfect is a present-perfect 
‘I have (at this moment) dined.’ 
The so-called pluperfect is a past-perfect 
‘IT had (at some past time) dined,’ or ‘ finished dining.’ 
The so-called aorists (1st and 2nd) are past-aorists 
‘I (at some time or other not specified) dined.’ The 
Greek has no present-aorist, ‘ I dine.’ 
The so-called future is a future-aorist 
‘I shall (at some time or other not specified) Line? 


_ 4, It may be asked why in the above scheme nd nai?" 
taken of the second aorist? Simply because hye Tua 
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second aorists, when both exist, are merely two different forms 
to express the same* meaning. 


122. The terms first and second aorist are misleading; 
indeed the second aorist is always the older form of the two ;f 
for the second aorist is formed directly from the stem, thus 
preserving the simplest form of the verb, and its most un- 
qualified meaning (e.g. érurov from rvr), whereas the first 
aorist is formed not only by the prefix of an augment, but 
also by the suffix of the letter o (which is no doubt connected 
with éo-pu, éo-re), denoting futurity. 

The reason why the first and second aorist have the same 
meaning is because the second aorist (e.g. érurov) by simply 
prefixing the augment to the pure stem of the verb, implies a 
momentary action in the past. And the first aorist by pre- 
fixing the augment (which indicates past time) and suffixing o, 
which indicates future time, implies an action which was future 
and 73 past, i.e. an indefinite past action, which thus coincides 
in meaning with the second aorist.t (Clyde, Gk. Syntax.) 


123. A most important rule, constantly violated even by 
good scholars, is this: 


‘ Never translate the aorist indicative by have.’ 


Have is the sign of the present-perfect [I have (now) dined], 
and not of the aorist. 


124, Whatever difference there is in English between 


I dined (e.g. ten years ago at Rome) 
and 
I have dined (this evening),§ 


* The same remark applies to the first and second perfect, except that 
in this case it is disputed among grammarians which of the two forms 
is really the older. The grounds on which Donaldson decides in favour 
of the second perfect being a younger and mutilated form, seem to me 
very unconvincing. (New Crat. p. 566.) 

+ Few verbs have both the first and second aor. in use. The exist- 
ence of two forms, one older and one more recent, side by side, may be 
paralleled by the English, as in clomb climbed, squoze squeczed, clave 
cleft, &e. The archaic forms clomé, squoze, clave, &c., are analogous to 
the Greek second aorist (so-called). 

t Curtius calls the second the strong, and the first the weak aorist, 
because the latter is formed by extraneous additions to the stem. Thus 
in English ‘I took’ is a strong aorist, being formed from ‘I take’ by a 
modification of the vowel (called by Pott a qualitative change, as in 
Hebrew, and named by German philologists ablaut, and by the French 
apophonie, as in sing, sang, sung); but ‘I loved’ is a weak aorist, being 
I love-d =I love-did, and thus being formed by an auxiliary. 

§ Burnout says, ‘Le parfait exprime une action accomplie, mais dont 
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the same difference exists in Greek between 
édeiryvnoa=I dined. 
éedeixyv2xa=I have dined. 


It is one of the main defects of the indicative of the Latin 
verb, that it is obliged to use one form cenavi for those two 
very different meanings. In fact the existence of the aoristic 
termination in such perfects as vixi, scrip-s?, &c. shows clearly 
that in Latin verbs there is sometimes a perfect, formed by 
reduplication, and sometimes an aorist substituted for it. Thus 
the Latin perfect has both meanings, but is more often an aorist 
than a perfect. This accounts for the fact that vent ut videam 
and vent ut viderem are both right; the former meaning ‘I 
have come that I may see,’ the latter ‘I came that I might see.’ 
It is extremely probable that a slight difference in pronuncia- 
tion may have helped to distinguish between the meanings.* 


125. The aorist, which most English boys look upon as some 
unknown Greek monster, ought to be the most familiar tense 
of all, because the only tenses in their own language are aorists ; 
‘I dine’ (the present aorist), ‘I dined’ (the past aorist). 


126. The word aorist, which is first found in Dionysius 
Thrax, simply means indefinite,t being derived from 4 not, 
and dpigw I limit (whence comes our word horizon, the bound- 
ing line). A boy usually takes ‘ I dine,’ ‘I strike,’ &c. for pre- 
sents, and ‘I dined,’ ‘I struck,’ &c. for perfects; yet in answer 
to the question ‘what are you doing?’ he would not dream 
of using the aorist ‘I dine,’ but the present ‘Iam dining ;’ 
nor when leaving the table would he say ‘I dined,’ but ‘I 
have dined.’ 


127, Thus it will be seen that the aorist, as the tense of 


Yeffet subsiste au moment ou l’on parle; tandis que l’aoriste présente 
Puction comme simplement passée ;’ e.g. if I say ‘he has lived well,’ I 
can only be speaking of some one yet alive, or just dead; if I say ‘he 
lived well,’ I may be referring to any one since the days of Adam. 

* Burggraff suggests that when the aorist meaning was intended, the 
word may have been pronounced slightly more rapidly. (Principes de 
Gram. Gén. p. 373.) 

t+ It is the same word as ‘infinitive,’ which also means ‘ indefinite, 
being a form of the verb not limited to any subject. Curiously enough 
the aorist is called in French ‘le prétéri défini’ (e.g. 7 écrivis). The 
reason is that it is definite with reference to some Other eetion which 
may be in the mind; e.g. ‘A [arrivée du messager J &cxinig we \ettTe. 
Greek often uses it when no other term to mark time 18 exposed; bUt 
French does not. E. Burnouf, Grammaire grecques § 6O. 
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narration, the tense in which all history is written, is one of 
the most necessary tenses of all! Consequently it is more 
important and more frequently used than the perfect, which 
belongs to the present rather than to the past. Hence in 
Modern Greek the aorist has almost superseded the perfect, 
and the so-called Latin perfect is far more frequently aoristic 
in sense. 

128. Very rarely indeed we are compelled by the English 
idiom to introduce the present-perfect (or perfect with ‘ have’) 
in rendering the aorist (especially the aorist participle); * but 
the rule ts, never translate the aorist by ‘have. The 
aorist must often be rendered by a present aorist, because the 
Greek uses it in this sense, having, as we have seen, no special 
form for the present aorist; e.g. ‘many things happen contrary 
to experience,’ would be in Greek zoAAa zapa yrwpuny Excoe. 


129, Unless the student is alive to the true nature of the 
aorist, and the fact that it is often used with imperfect tenses 
to express the contrast between momentary and continuous 
actions, he will miss half the beauty and picturesqueness of 
the best Greek authors. 


Take some instances : 
Kpotoog"AAvy dtaBac peyadny apxiy xaradvcer 


not ‘having crossed the Halys,’ but ‘ Croesus on crossing 
the Halys will ruin a great kingdom.’ 


maQwy é re vnmoc Eyvw ‘ even a child learns by suffering,’ 
not ‘ having suffered.’ 


yeAdoac ele not ‘having laughed,’ but ‘he exclaimed, 
laughing,’ or ‘he burst out laughing, and said.’ 


130. In our English version of the Bible the aorist is often 





* ‘xpovixd éxipphuara aoristo conjungi solent; dpre éxolnoa, woAAdais 
€0avpaca, &c.; unde naturam perfecti quodam modo induere videtur.’ 
Shilleto on Demosth. De Fals. Legat. § 228. Mr. Cope (Pref. to his 
edition of the Gorgias, p. xvi.) quotes épvyov naxdy, ebpow duewoy, the 
exultant cry of the newly-initiated, as an instance of the aorist where we 
should use the perfect. such cases prove, not any identity of mean- 
ing between the tenses, but a different intellectual stand-point; the aorists 
here (as in Modern Greek) express merely a finished past action, with no 
reference to the ¢ime of completion. And the same is true of the gnomic 
aorist (§ 154); e.g. in such a line as ‘Qui ne sait se borner ne su¢ jamais 
écrire’ (Boileau), either ‘ne sait pas,’ or ‘n’a jamais su’ would have done 
equally well; but this does not prove any identity between the tenses, 
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wrongly rendered by have, and the picturesque difference 
between aorists and imperfects lost ;* e.g. 


Luke viii. 23 : 
xaréBn AatAay ... xal ovverAnpotvro there came down a 
gust of wind and they (not ‘ were filled,’ but) began to 
be filled. 
Mark vii. 35: 
€XUOn 6 Seopoc ric yAwoenc abrov, kai Eade dpbac the 
string of his tongue was loosed, and he began to speak 
plainly. 
John vii. 14: 
avéBn ... kat édidacxey went up, and began to teach. 
John xii. 13: | 
éijAOov .. . kal ExpaZoy went out, and kept crying. 
John xiii. 27 : 
5 roueig moinooy do (at once) what you are about. 
Acts xi. 6: 
arevloag xarevdouv kal eldov gazing, I began to distinguish 
(impf.), and saw (aor.), &. | 
Kpeicooy ‘yapijoa: 7) xvpoveba: it is better to marry (once 
for all) than to be burning. 
131. In classical Greek take one or two further instances: 
Nub. 238 : 
eirep Budde rovg émidpxove mHC Ody. Lipwr’ éverpnee ; 
‘If his way 7s to strike the perjured, why does he not 
blast Simon?’ 
of “EdAnvec éralavZoy ... kai dua ra ddpara xablecay: 
évravOa ovxére édckavro of woNEpeoe GAN’ Edevyov the 
’ Greeks began the war song, and at the same moment 
levelled their spears; whereon the enemy no longer 
awaited them, but began to fly. 
Iph. Taur. 1306 : | 
avwrddvte wal xargde ‘She raised her voice, and began 
to sing.’ 7 
Plat. Parmen. 127: | 
éBadiZopev kat carehaBoperroy ‘Arr gavTa WE Were walk- 
tng and overtook Antipho. 


* German, like Latin, has no aorist; it th ore use The WE 
regularly in its place. ere 
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xarerov ro woety TO Cé KeXeVoar pgdioy it is difficult to 
carry out a thing, but to give the order is easy. 

py ruxre do not be striking (a general prohibition); py 
rivne do not strike (a special prohibition).* 

édy Tic Kapvyn Tay oixeroy should any of the servants be 
sick [xayy=should fall sick] rapaxaXsic iarpove sxwe 
pn) aroary. 

Tovroy hetc gowpeOn ; are we to be afraid of him? rov- 
Toy huetc ponowpeOa ; are we to take alarm at him? 


132. Owing to the use of the past-aorist [e.g. édelxvnea] 
to supply the absence of any present-aorist [‘I dine’] in 
Greek, many past-aorists have permanently acquired a present 
sense, as nveca I praise, dwéxrvca I hate, €0avpaca I wonder, 
adeEduny I accept, &c. For a list of such expressions see 
Hermann in Vigerum, 162. Dr. Clyde thinks that the usage 
may have gained ground because a personal statement becomes 
less obtrusive if put into a past tense (cf. odi, novi, &c.). 


183. The same scheme of tenses might of course be made 
for the passive, the only difference being (which is curious) 
that in the passive the Latin has not and the Greek has a 
future-perfect. What anomaly it was which gave the Greek 
a form for ‘I shall have been struck,’ and no form for ‘I shall 
have struck’ cannot be explained. ¢ 


In the passive, therefore, we have 


Three finished tenses, or perfects. 
Present. I have been struck . .réruypat verberatus sum. 
Past. [had been struck . . érervupny verberatuseram. 
Future. I shall have been struck reriyopae verberatusfuero. 


Three unfinished tenses, or imperfects. 


Present. I am being struck . .rvéxropat  verberor. 
Past. I was being struck . . éryxropny verberabar. 
Future. I shall be being struck . [wanting] [wanting]. 





* Donaldson points out that in John xx. 17, wh pov &wrov is not 
‘touch me not’ (which would be &p), but ‘do not be clinging to me’— 
& most important difference. 

t One or two Greek verbs have an active future-perfect, as éorhte, 
teOyhtw. Deponents have to make their fature-perfect by the auxiliary, 
as eipyacpuévos Zcoua:. The comparative want of future-forms may be 
due to the fact that men care to speak with less precision of the unknown 
future than of the past. 


» 
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Three aorist tenses, or indefinites. 
Present. Tam struck . . . . [wanting] [wanting]. . 


(rérvppacand verberatus sum 
used instead). 


Past. Iwasstruck . . . .[wanting] [wanting]. 
Fature. I shall be struck . . . rv¢fMjoopac verberabor. 


To complete therefore our comparison of the indicatives of 
the Greek, Latin, and English verb, we see that of the nine 
possible tenses, in the passive, 

Greek has six tenses, 
Latin _ has three tenses only, and 
English has no tenses. 


The only passive form in English is that of the participle 
(‘ struck’==having been struck). 


Carer IpriomaTic Uses oF THE TENSES. 


134. When a language has a peculiar form or mode of 
expression this is called the idiom of the language (idtwuu 
from %éto¢ ‘ private,’ ‘ peculiar’); and these idioms are what 
specially need to be learned and remembered ; for the ordinary 

meanings and uses present no difficulty. 


Tue PRESENT AND IMPERFECT. 


135. The present, used dramatically in narratives in order 
to represent the events narrated as going on before the eyes, is 
called the historical present;* and the imperfect is used jn 
the same way for the same reason; as 


* The historical present, seldom used except colloquially in English, 
is very common in German ; and tolerably so in French, as in the lines 
of Racine: 

‘ J’ai vu, seigneur, j’ai vu votre malheureux fils, 
Trainé par les chevaux que sa main a nourris, 
Il veut les rappeler, et sa voix les effraie. 
Is courent. Tout son corps n’est bientdt qu'une plaie.’ 

Of English writers Carlyle uses it most frequently; e.g. ‘Far down in 
their vaults the seven prisoners hear muffled din as of earthquakes; their 
turnkeys answer vaguely, &c. In one passage of Milton, the historical 
present is powerfully used for the future: 

‘If from this hour 
Within those hallowed limits thou appear, 
Back to the infernal pit I drag thee chained 
And seal thee so,’ &c.— Par. Lost, iy, 965. 
Comp. Zin. iii. 367. So far as I am aware no guch Usag= ‘sows 
classical Greek. 
G 
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cai éxtratéc ot ovc Hyewpor tva Se Heeora Curyae I twas not 
awaling you on purpose, that you may be going on a 
pleasantly as possible. : 
Epyerat xpoc rove pabgrac cai evpioxe avrove ca@ebdovrac 
he cometh to the disciples and findeth them sleeping. 
The historic present, in the sequence of tenses, is treated as 
an historical tense, and is therefore followed by the optative. 


136. Both the present and the imperfect are used to express 
an attempt (conatus rei ethciendz): 

é:a rotor avrer goyor AcBaZeré pe: for which work of these 
are you for stoning me ?—John x. 32. 

Kupu, ev pov rizrecc rove xotac; Lord, dost Thou mean 
to wash my feet ?—John xiii. 6. 

écadovy avro...Zayapiay they wished to call him 
Zacharias.— Luke i. 59. 

6 dé "Iwarvac ccexe\ver avroy John tried to prevent him. 
—Matt. iii. 14. 

eLavexupe ra cipnpéra he ined to back out of his words. 
—Thuce. iv. 28. 


137. Hence the impf. alone is often, rhetorically, used 
where the impf£ with ay would have been more regular, as 
Tig por pura’ fr ci ov evppopac reyoc; (Eur. Bacch. 612) 
who were my guardian (would have been) should 
you have met with a misfortune ? 


This suppression of ay is very common in conditional sen- 
tences, as 
ove eixec eovciay ... ci py you would not have had 
power, unless, &c.—John xix. 11. 
cadoy fy arp ci ovx EyerryOy it were well for him if he 
had never been born.— Matt. xxvi. 2-4. 
A similar potential use of the impf. is not unknown in 
; as 
Respublica poterat exe perpetua, si patris viveretur i 
stitutis—Cic. de R. P. iii. 29. - 
138. The present is used with ré\a ‘long ago,’ &c.; as . 
ax’ apyiic per’ épow éore ye are (=ha been) wi 
_from the beginning. —John aA 27. = ane 
Y# vooet xada: the land has long been sick.— Eur. 
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So in Latin : 
Jampridem cupio Alexandriam visere.—Cic. 


And in German: 
‘Finf Jahre trag’ ich schon den glith’nden Hass.’— 
Schiller, Turandot. 


And in French: 


‘Tl y a longtemps que je suis ici.’ 
‘Je le regarde depuis longtemps.’ 


And very rarely in English. Mr. Boyes quotes from Hey- 
wood : 


‘Tis dinner-time at least an hour ago. 


And in Walpole’s letters : 
‘Lord Dalkeith is dead of small-pox in three days.’ 


139, cAtw, dxotw, pavOdyw, yeryvwoxw (verbs of perception), 
and those which indicate an abiding result (as vce, pevyw), 
are used in the present where we use the perfect; as 


dpre yeyvwoxecc T6de; have you only just learnt this ? 
axayyéAXere Ore tpeic vixwpev Baoréa answer that we 
have conquered the king. 


140.. The imperfect expresses incompleteness, continuance, 
and (especially with 4») repetition. Rarely it is used as 
giving a more emphatic meaning, where we should use the 
present ; as 


Sc xe Oeotc éxixelOnrac pada fr’ ExAvoy abrov whosoever 
obeys the gods, him they ever hear (cf. 7. i. 418). 

‘ Tempus erat dapibus, sodales’ (Hor. Od. i. 37) "Tis full 
time for banquets, my comrades. 


141, eet, éxpijv, eixde qv, Spedov imply dissatisfaction, and 
a wish that something else had happened ; as 


cixoc HY tude py parakwc, dorep viv, cuppayeiy you 
ought not in all fairness to prove yourselves such 
feeble allies as you do. 


Here ‘it was right’ means ‘it would have been right,’ and is 
equivalent to eixéc Gv qr, precisely as in these two English 
sentences : 

G2 
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‘ Was man like his maker . . . I should be for allowing,’ 
&c. (Addison) [=if man had been]. 

‘It were well for the insurgents . . . if the blood that was 
now shed had been thought a sufficient expiation for 
the offence’ (Goldsmith) [=it would have been well 
xpnoroy ay hy |.* 


So in Latin : 
‘§i mihi omnes, ut erat equum, faverent.’—Cic. de Di. 
iii. 10. 


142. Notice the graceful and modest use of the tmperfect in the 
inscriptions used by old artists, MoAdcAerros érole:; this implied how far 
they felt themselves to fall short of ideal perfection, ‘ m ¢ 
semper arte et imperfecta’ (Plin. Nat. Hist. i 20), and it showed them to 
be imbued with the highest spirit of art. 


143. Sometimes the imperfect expresses what was but #s not, as Eur. 
Troad. 585, xplv xor’ jev we once were (but are no longer)! Compare 
Fuimus Troes, fuit Tlium, Virg. Zin. ii. 8325. After the execution of 
the Catilinarian conspirators, Cicero said of them, Vixerunt. ‘ Probable- 
ment 4 midi j’aurat vécu, pour parler le langage romain.’—Letter of 
Charlotte Corday. 


Toe Forore. 


144. The future active answers to our shall and will, even 

in its imperative use; as 
ere arpéuac; will you keep quiet ?f 
éveaOe ovy ipeic rédecoe be ye therefore perfect ! 

145. The periphrases of péAdXw, Oédw, PovdrAopae with the 
infinitive are by no means ‘ periphrastic futures,’ as they are 
sometimes called, but differ from the simple future in mean- 
ing, by emphasising the purpose or wish to doa thing. MéAdw 
with the future also means to.be on the point of doing a 
thing. 

N.B. rocqow I will do, faciam; péd\dAw xorqoery I am on 
the point of doing (cf. the Italian sono per lasciarti I am on the 
point of leaving you); péAdAw roreiy I intend to do. 


146. Few verbs have all the four -za: forms of the future 
in use (rudOjcopa, rurjoopat I shall be struck, rypopae I 
shall strike myself, rervipouas I shall have been struck). 


* Compare ‘Gold were as good as twenty orators’ (= would be). 
Observe however that ‘were’ is the English subjunctive. 

¢ Both in English and Latin the future is a polite substitute for the 
imperative; e.g. Valebis et salvebis = vale et salve! 

‘Tu interea non cessabis.’—Cic. Epp. ad Fam. v. 12. 

‘Inter cuncta leges et percunctabere doctos.'—Hor. Epp. 1. xviii, 26, 


—., 
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147. The future-perfect* (6 per’ cAiyor pédAdwy, paullo- 
post-futurum), as its name implies, mingles the future and 
the perfect both in form and meaning (as in English ‘I shall 
have been struck’). It also expresses rapidity; as 


gpace kai werpaéerar speak and it shall be done at once; t 
and a continued result; as 


ovdeic kara owovdag pereyypapizerat, 

GAN’ dorep hy TO TpWroy EyyeypaWerat 

“No one shall be transferred to another list by favour, 
but shall remain inscribed as he was at first.’ 


148. Since péprnvac, xéxrnuat, &c. have the sense of pre- 
sents, peuvhoopuac I shall remember, xexrjoopuat I shall possess, 
&c., are simple futures. 


THE PERFECT. 


149. The perfect corresponds to the English perfect with 
‘have’; it is a present-perfect, e.g. ‘I have struck’ means 
‘T have now struck,’ or ‘I struck and the effect continues.’ t 
Hence it is substituted for the aorist (which is the ordinary 
tense in which events are narrated) to describe past events of 
which the result remains; as 


meveotépove mweroinke Kat moAdove Kivduvove bropeverr 
qvaykace it hos made us poorer (and we still are so), 
and it compelled us to undergo many dangers. 


150. This explains such meanings as xéxrnpat I possess, 
reBavpaxa I wonder, xéxkdnpart I am called, Eppwuae I am 
strong,§ &c.; and it is curiously paralleled by the German 
idiom (see Clyde, Greek Syntax, p. 69). In the same way 
such a phrase as ‘I have often wondered’ generally implies 
that the effect still continues. For another view of these 
perfects with a present sense, see p. 45, note *. 


* Being a mere luxury of language, it occurs but once in the New 
Testament (Luke xix. 40), expdtovra:, and there, only because the 
simple future of xpd(oza: is not used. The name Futurum exactum was 
invented by Pomponius Letus (1497). 

t Cf. Cicero, Hp.—‘Tu invita mulieres, ego accivero pueros.’ 

{ This use of the perfect in Homer is very common; e.g. in describing 
a chariot he says, dug) 8¢ rérAo: Meérrayra: tapestries ang ground it. 
il. v. 195. (Exigué tantum ratione habité preeteriti tempore, quo straguia 
illaexpansa fuerunt, sed presentis precipue, quo expans® SUnt.__Sechmidt, 
Doctr. Temp. ii. 10 ) 

$ Compare the Italian ho capito I understand, Clyde- 
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158. Obviously what has taken place (especially if it be 
frequently) in the past, will probably recur in the future,* so 
that either aorist or future may be used, for instance, in com- 

risons, and so far there is a connection between the tenses. 
Further than this no theory has ever established what was 
the historical connection between these tenses, except that 
the o of both aorist and future is derived from the auxiliary 
verb ‘ as’ to be (éopév, éori). 


154. The aorist is used in proverbs, &c. (gnomic aorist), to 
express what once happened, and has thereby established a 
precedent for all time; as 


FOAAG Tapa yywpnv Erece many things fall out contrary 
to expectation. 


Tye PLUPERFECT. 


155. This tense is comparatively neglected in Greek,} the 
aorist being substituted for it in many instances where it 
would be used in Latin, and even in English; e.g. 


we Heovoay roug Adyouc . . . dinwépovy when they (had) 
heard the words, they began to doubt. 


Its chief idiomatic use is to express rapidity; as 


ovd’ ariAnce 
pvOy AOnvalnc: f 6 ObdAdprovde BEBhxec 
nor did he disobey the order of Athene; but she had 
already vanished heavenwards.—Z1. i. 221. 
“Ore of cippayor érdycialor, of ’AOnvain rove Mépoac 
évevechxeoay when the allies were approaching, the 
Athenians had already conquered the Persians. 





* Burnouf’s view that the future expresses posteriority relative to the 
present moment, and the aorist, posteriority with reference to some other 
(unspecified) time, does not seem to me free from objection ; e.g. his 
explanation of the aorist in the line ‘Je chante le héros qui regna Bur 
la France,’ seems to me impossible on his own principles. 

+ The Latin aorist has a similar use, as ‘ Hine apicem Tapas Fortuna 
cum stridore acuto Sustulit,’ Hor. ue i. 34, ox eolet tollerg  Qsn F™ 

recipites bijugo certamine campum Corripuere— Ain. v- 0 
E ¢ The form of the pluperfect in 7 (eyeypden, &cc-) 18 ALL y® — 
in ey. 
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MOODS UEycNeerc). 


156. In coming to treat of the moods, we have reached by 
fr the max Gcicat part of Greek syntax. The clumsy 
analytic peryarases of cor own and most modern languages 
sre guite insiequste to reyrese=: the delicate accuracy and 
beaaty of thos: sicht snoscyvs cf theught which the Greek 
reftected in the swathetie acd manifold forms of his verb. 
Ome of the chic® reasons for the adv of Greek is the fact 
that it presents us with the met perfect instrument for the 
exrressen of thoazht. Our own isnzuage is singularly noble, 
powersel, and spicadid. bet its points of excellence differ 
extizely Som thee of Greek. 

at the Sadr of Greek wocld net be valuable as a mental 
discipuine if it presented ro dit cacty. There is no royal road 
to acVihing wirch soguiring: yelera ra cota. Yet aftera 
theughssci sad careral seady of the following pages, the 
staent onch: si lease to have ame clear nodons which will 
@erve 33 & caice to further Sudr. 

AST. The moods express the aspects cr modes under which 
the action is regarded. and are ci in number, viz: 

The mEcatre, which dea's with Aucts, certainhes, direct 
questions fo. Le. in is the abticetive mead: and therefore 
the tensvdistineticns aii; main'y in this mood. 

The imreratve. which ceals with ecommands. 

The sutvunetive acd orcadive. which deals with suppoaitions, 
UNCKAENSS contingercien*® €o. The subjunctive connects 
such modes of comeepticn with the present cr fature; the 
OPA TE WOlects them with the rast. The two together form 
but ome SUNECTIVE mand 

158. Thre inSaitive is no mod s: a1. Since it represents the 
Verd abaoiutely, im no particular aspect. amd with no relation 
To anv sulvect pe kng ATAU SAE y 

159, It wit be eonvenien: w seus cf the moods first as they 
WNUr IN Sek SeNTENeS ard sterwards in cam 

But we may cheerve ai onee chat the came: of the moods 


eee 


= mad? peettasg coclouctives autem res er 


TENG BROLIN States (mwas aseiwls sede eo "tue. wei in ita- 
R0neS: EN Ssas oan — Te Foenis Sictoran et cameliam. F. Ellendt. 


™ee 


: Sie nds 2 ss a: heheh ys 5. 
treaise Ese'F is noe SSTSINE SS SS ckQeALIyY good one. bat rhe 
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are as unsatisfactory as those of the tenses.* The indicative 
mood, or mood of declaration, does not declare at all in inter- 
rogative or conditional sentences. The optative, or wishing 
mood, does indeed sometimes express a wish, but this is a very 
small part of its meanings, and it is quite as much subjoined 
as the so-called subjunctive, of which, as we shall see, it forms 


@ part. 
THe INDICATIVE. 


160. The indicative mood (éyxAtore optorexy) denotes an 
actual, or (in the future tense) a certain state. In treating of 
the separate tenses we have given all its most distinctive 


usages. 
Tae IMPERATIVE. 


161. The imperative mood (xpooraxrirj) commands,f and, 
with negatives, prohibits. As all commands must refer to the 
future, we see that the temporal meanings of the indicative 
tenses vanish in the imperative; the distinctions between the 
tenses in the imperative not being those of time. 


162. 7) xparre don’t be doing it (of continuous or recurring 
actions). 


pn xpatne don’t do it (of momentary or single actions). 

aBe rac paprupiac cal dvayiyvwoe take the depositions 
(aor. imp.=an instantaneous act), and read them (pres. 
imp.=a continued act). 


163. The perfect imperative denotes the permanence of the 
result; as 


réOvabk lie dead !=xeitoo rebynxwe. 
ei¢ roy Iupipdeyéborra éueBAHoOw let him be flung (at 
once, and for all) into Phlegethon ! 


164. Other ways of expressing command are 
a. By the infinitive; as 

tovroy rolvuy hy 0 éyw gavae tell him, then, said I. 
8. By the optative with av; as 

Xwpoig ay etow like our ‘ perhaps you would go in.’ 


* See F. Whalley Harper On the Powers of the Greek Tenses, p. 137. 
¢ In Sanskrit the imperative has a first as well as a second and third 
person. This is also the case in English, though only in poetry and in 
the plural, as ‘Leave we the theme.’ ‘Charge we the foe’—New Crat. 
p- 598. 
a3 
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y- By the subjunctive: as 
teoper let us go. 

é. By various periphrases: as 
wee ovr 6 pa a do then—know’st thou what ?* 
oe Sc ruigeor: do—know st thou how? 
Sruc arcocc iveoGe see that ye be men. 

etpe Cg avayre rac pastrgiac come now let me read you 
the ervdenece. 

pa Car accopoe let me not be injured.—Soph. O. C. 174; 
ef. Tr. $32. + Prima conjunctivi persona sic usurpatur 
ut admenitio ad secundam spectet. —Herm. 


THe Scascycrive (eroGeruq) axD OPTaTIVE (evarexg). 


165. ‘ The subjunctive is a byform of the future, the optative 
a briorm of the acrist. ¢ ; 

_ We have already seen the points of connection between the . 
Sutere and the sudjuacticze.> and in fact the notion of futurity 

is esentially invoived in the subjunctive, since that which is 

contingent and dependent must recessanily be analogous to 

what is fature. Hence the student must not be misled by, 
such names as perfect subjunctive, Ec. to suppose that the . 
forms of the sabj. and opt. express time in the same way as 
their cognate indicative tenses. 

166. The subjunctive and cptative are not two moods, but 
one subjective mood.§ which expresses rof facts and realities, 
but suppositions and contingencies; the subjunctive forms are 
the present or fature tens<s of this mood, and the optative 
forms its past tenses. Ia other words, the optative is merely. 





= Mr. Boyes quotes a civse paraiiel from Chancer: 
* And deemith vou, wat ve shall do therefor? 
Go thanketh now my lady there, qaoth he.” 
We find the same idiom in Latia ; - Tange, sed scin qaomolo ?°—Plant. 
Rudent. on v. 18. 

+ ‘The subrunctive and optative are br-forms of the futare and aorist.’ 
—Don. p. 546. The connection is indicated by a siadurity of form ; 
e.g. compare rrrreya with Tvwreua, €rueréaqe with twrrelugy, &c. 

¢ We see it also in Latin, where dicum is both fature indicative and 
Present subjunctive, the termination -m being a relic of the old gu- form 
civ 

§ In treating this part of the subject. I have on the whole received 
more assistance from Mr. F. Whiley Harper ani Dr. Ciyde’s Greek 


Syntax, than from any other of the numeruus treatises which I have 
eonsulted. 
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the subjunctive of the past or historic tenses. Ht carries with 
it a reference to the past. 

Everything that we say about these moods will illustrate 
and explain this fundamental fact, which the student is urged 
to master and to keep steadily in mind throughout the follow- 
ing observations. 


167. The Greek subjective mood furnishes seven separate 
forms, usually called tenses ; e.g. 
pres. subj. deexvia, aor. subj. deexvhow, perf, sub. dececrvinxy, 
pres. opt. demrolnr, aor. opt. demvnoau, perf. opt. de- 
Secrvjcowu, fut. opt. deemvjcore.* 


168, And Latin offers four, as cenem, cenarem, cenaverin, 
cenavissem. 

We shall find that on examination these forms evaporate 
considerably ; but before discussing them let us try to under- 
stand them in the form of a table. 


We have already tabulated the actual and possible Indicative tenses ; 
the table of the Subjective tenses should be compared with it, although 
it will be seen immediately that these tense-forms are in reality evanes- 
cent, and in part illusory. 


SUBJECTIVE TENSES 
(i.e, Tenses of the Subjective Mood, expressive of suppositions, &c.). 
| 


| 
DEFINITE. INDEFINITE, or AORISTIC. 
| 
| | | 
x Present. Past. Future, 
Servycw. Seurvicatur. Seervycoue. 
| 

PERFECT, Or IMPERFECT, or 
FINISHED. UNFINISHED. 

| : a | 

| rs: arias aaa aad | 
Present. Past. Future. Present. Past. Future. 


BeSecrrvyxa. Se8eernjxorme. [wanting] Serva.  Seurvommy. [wanting] 


On this table we have to remark—1. That very little stress must be 
laid on the exactness of any direct English or Latin equivalents ; the 
tdiomatic uses of Greek being very strongly marked in the use of the 
moods. Even the French equivalents, as Avow que j’aie délid; Avoomme 
que j’eusse délié, are quite inadequate. 2. Observe however that the 
English may is the best general representative of the Greek subjunctive, 
micut of the optative. 3. Two of the future forms are wanting; and the 





* Some verbs have also second aorist optatives 8DA wgyynclites bur 
these being merely other forms of the same tense, POTS 13 notice’; ee. 
in English no one regards hung and hanged ag tWO BE DP Arey wor” 
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eeLer fature form. althoczh it cceurs, is merely a choee de lure, because 
tae wo l+ mx] invoires futuriy. =: that the present forms serve instead. 
4. Ti+ past tenses of the Latin subjunctive are equivalent to the Greek 
optatiz-. 

169. Further: of the seven Greek forms, three are very 
rarely used, viz. the perfect subj.. the perf. optative, and the 
future eptative. We may in fact dizmizs those three forms, 
with the remark that the periect forms are only used where 
something is apecially to be marked out as completed; and 
the future opt. only in oratio obliqua (or reported speech), 
and that rery rarely, to represent the future indicative. Thus, 
in direct speech : 

Lvérvenc Néd\orxe ra Gxpa Syennesis has left the heights; 
in reported speech : 
EXeley Gre Lvévveoig Aehorxwc ety ra Gcpa he said that 
Syennesis had lest the heights. 
Direct speech : 
urea o) spec paecven Onn mmarch will be to the great 


Reported speech : 
édeyer Ort iy OCo¢ Eoorro xpoc sJaoréa he kept saying that 
their march would be to the great king. 


We may then draw this conclusion: the tenses of the optative 
only retain a tense-meaning in oratio obliqua. 


170. But it may be asked how come we to have an aorist 
subjunctive Ceexvnow, if the subjunctive be merely the form 
assumed by the primary tenses in the subjective mood ? for the 


aorist 1s an historical and not a primary tense, and therefore 


its form in the subjective mood ought to be only Carre ioue. 


The an i jecti 
see Swer to this very natural objection appears to be 


he past aorist is necessaril I 
“arly sometimes used in Greek for 
Re ie aorist (‘ I dined’ for ‘I dine’), as we have green 
y (§ 128); and it is perhaps this use of the past aorist 


ig ek. a . present that accounts for the existence of 
hypothesis we fed And in full accordance with this 


pbc = a the present and aorist forms of the 


and almost indi fferently. sentences used interchangeably 


171. i 
eae mk thd rn considerably reduced the importance 
irr ncneesdn Ses in the subjective mood, by showing 


use three of them at least are nearly eliminated, 


i cae 
reer soe 
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Further than this, as we have just observed, the differences 

tween devi ceemvjow, and between Ccervoiny Secrvioate, 

are very slightly marked, and are not distinctions of time; the 

present forms merely imply that the result continues, the aorist 

forms draw no attention to more than the momentary fact. 
Thus we may say almost indifferently 


orovoady tva parOarw or pad. 
éoxovdaloy iva parOdvoyse or padotpe. 


172. And since these are the only forms in constant use, it 
will be seen that the subjective mood for all ordinary practical 
purposes contains (as in Latin) but four tenses, viz. a present 
and an aorist form which follow the primary tenses; and a 
present and an aorist form which follow the historical tenses.* 


173. Then, further, notice that this so-called optative mood 
(which we have, as far as any frequent use is concerned, re- 
duced to a present and an aorist form, differing but little from 
each other in meaning, and used as the dependent and sub- 
jective form of the historical tenses) was itself a refinement of 
language but little needed; and therefore that it gradually 
fell into desuetude, and in Modern Greek nearly disappears, 
the few forms in which it appears (such as pa yévoiro) being, 
as Dr. Clyde says, ‘merely the coffin of the dead optative.’ 


174, Even by Attic writers the distinction between subjunc- 
tive and optative was (if we may believe the MSS. rather than 
the editors) very negligently observed ; in the New Testament 
and in later Greek writers the optative in final sentences (seeinf. 
§ 179) almost disappears ; t and it is very probable that in the 
speech of the vulgar the optative hardly existed at all, being too 
delicate in its distinctions for daily use. Probably the very 
existence of such a mood would have been unknown to an . 
Athenian cobbler. Observe too that whereas (owing to the 
dramatic principle which Jed the Greeks to omit the referenae 
to the past, and to represent past things as still going on before 


* It has already been pointed out that the third persen dual of the 
subjunctive (like that of primary tenses) ends in ov; and of the optative 
(like that of the historical tenses) in 7». 

t The past tenses of the French subjunctive (which correspond to the 
Greek optative) are disappearing in the same way- mn English, the 
whole subjunctive mood is very rapidly disappearing, 290A {ya exeneecence 
is much to be regretted; by all our dest writerg it W288. tnd till is, Ved 
regularly after all causal and hypothetical conjynctione 4 \i0 COMMON, 
conversation it is now rarely heard. 
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the eyes) the subjunctive is often used where the optative would 
be more regular, the reverse of this is never the case, i.e. we 
never find the optative for the subjunctive. 


175. We shall continue to use the names subjunctive and 
optative, but it must not be forgotten that by optative we do 
not mean a diferent mood from the subjunctive, but only a 
name for those subjective forms which correspond to the 
historical tenses of the indicative. 


THe SUBJUNCTIVE IN SIMPLE SENTENCES. 


176. 1. Used absolutely, the subjunctive in Homer differs 
but little from a future,* as is also the case with the subjunctive 
aorist after od 2) in strong negations; as 

ov py) rochow I certainly won't do it; ob pu) dvyye you 
certainly will not escape. 

2. It is used (in the aor. 2nd per. sing. and plur.) in 
prohibitions ; as 

pi) KXéWye don’t steal (this or that). 
8. Deliberatively (1st pers. sing. and plur.); as 
rq 3%; whither am I to go? mov ori; where am I to 
stand ? 
ri oa; what am I to say?f 
4, Hortatively (1st pers. sing. and plur.); as . 
iwpev let us go; éyxov@pey let us exert ourselves; espe- 
clally with gépe, dye, 101, etme, &e. 
5. It is often used elliptically after BovAe, Oédretc, x.r.A.3 a8 
GéXere Onpacwpeba; do you wish that we should hunt? 
—Eur. Bacch. 719. 
Oédece peivwpyer abrov; do you wish that we should re- 
main on the spot ?—Soph. El. 80. Compare Ov. Met. 
ix. 734, Vellem nulla forem. 

6. In Plato and Demosthenes the subjunctive is often used 
with av=éay, Rv. Thus: 

&v cwpovn.—Phed. 61 B; ay Geog é6€dy.—Id. 80 D. 


* og.in fl, vi. 459, kal word ris efwyoe corresponds to &s word Tus épde 
alittle further on. Cf. Jl. i. 262; Od. xvi. 437, vi. 201. 

t Cf. otk tw; shall I not go? which resembles the Latin guin with 
the present indicative. Quin redimus /—Plaut. Menechm. u. i. 22. 
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[This is curiously analogous to the obsolete English ‘an’ with 
the subjunctive ‘an God be willing,’ &c. | 


THe OPTATIVE IN SIMPLE SENTENCES. 


177. ‘ L’optatif n’est point réellement un mode & part; c’est 
une simple dénomination sous laquelle on a rangé les temps 
secondaires du subjonctif.’—Burnouf. 


1. The optative gains the credit of being a separate mood, 
as well as its name (éyxAcowe edxrex}), simply because when 
used absolutely it often expresses a wish; as 

@ Tai, yéveto marpoc evruyxeorEpos, 

ra 0 GX’ Guooc* Kal yévor’ Gy ob Kaxdc.—Soph. Aj. 550. 

‘ Boy, mayest thou (lit. mightest thou be) more fortunate 
than thy father, but like him in all else, and then thou 
wouldest be noble.’ 

our’ ay duvaipny pir’ émcoraipny Aéyev (Soph. Ant. 
682) I could not, and may I never know how to say. 


We express wishes by ‘ mayst thou, &c., using the subjunctive, which, 
by referring to the present time, hints at the possibility of the thing 
becoming realised; the Greek, more accurately, uses a mood which refers 
altogether to the past,* and therefore can be regarded as a wish, and a 
wish only. We however use ‘ might’ after ‘ would that;’ and probably 
the wishing-power of the optative is merely due to an ellipse t of one of 
those frequent formulas which are used with it, us ei, ef ydp, efe, Spero, 
was ty, e18’ &pedrov [which, in the case of impossible wishes, are used 
with past tenses of the indicative, as fe col rére cuveyevduny would I 
had then been with you!]. In Zed wdrep, &s XartBov wav dardrorro yévos 
Callim. (Jupiter, ut Chalybum omne genus pereat, Cat. lxiii. 54), every 
one would at once recognise an ellipse; is there any less reason for the 
ellipse, if as be omitted ? 


N.B.—Myz is used (not od) in negative wishes, as M} yévorro would 
that it might not be! God forbid! [uy yévorro utinum ne flat! my 
yevéaOw jubeo ne fiat! wu) yévnra: cavendum ne fiat !] 

ipiv 5t rovodro pev obdtv ott’ Hy whre yévorro TOD Aorwod but in your 
case nothing of the kind ever happened, and may it never happen 
hereafter. 

2. If it be correct to suppose that this votive force of the 
opt. is merely due to an ellipse, the name ‘ optative’ becomes 
more unfortunate than ever. Vo separate name for it is needed, 
because, as we have seen, it consists merely of the past tenses 





* Latin uses both subjunctive and optative, the former for possible 
wishes, as Utinam dives jiam ; the latter for impossible, as Utinam Deus 
essem, ‘The subjunctive gives a notion of the realisation of the proposed 
end ; the optative represents it as a mere possibility - —SJelf, § 809. 

t Just as in the Italian volesse Iddio=plit da DieU@- WCryde>) 
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of the subjunctive; but, if it must be named, potential would 
perhaps be better, since it not only regularly expresses poten- 
tiality (could, might, &c.) with &v (which makes the possibi- 
lity depend on conditions), but even without it, especially in 
poetry. If this view be correct, the prevalence of &y with 
the optative was due to the analytic tendency of all advancing 
language. This potential use of the optative without &» would 
not be so rare as it is, if the MSS. had not been repeatedly 
altered by scholars who wished to square them with their own 
views. ‘The following are instances: 


veoyvoc avOpwrwy pador a mere child might understand 
it.—Esch. Ag. 1163. 

éy eikooe aot padore vey you might know him among a 
score.—Mosch. 

welOo &v et weiBor’, axecBolnc 8 tawe (Ausch. Ag. 1048) 
comply (a mild imperative) if thou wouldst comply, 
but perhaps thou wouldst not comply (sc. under any 
circumstances). See Paley’s notes to Aisch. Ag. 535, 
1138, 1847; and Jelf, 426, 1. 

70 0 Ewoc ovtepw raya 


féoro pév, rac 0 ov Gy, doxaddore 6’ iawe.—Soph. O. T. 
936. 


‘You might possibly rejoice at what I am about to say—— 
how should you not ?—but you might be grieved.’ 


Some however would understand the 4y (from the previous 
clause) in the clause where it is not expressed; as in Xen. 
Mer, ii. 11: 

" ov povoy gidot’ Gy, GAG kal Epgo. 

3. With av the optative is often used as a milder future, or 
less positive assertion. This is due to the refinement and 
Sensitiveness of the Greek intellect, and their dislike of what 
is blunt, and downright, and uncontingent; as 

obx dv &ré\Oorp’ adda Koyw rv Oupay I won't go away 
but I'll knock at the door. 

obk av Eywye Geoiaw éxovparluat paxoluny I will not fight 
with heavenly gods. 

ovc av ¢Oavore Afywy; quantocius dicas! quin statim 
loquere? speak at once ! 

ovK old’ ay ei meicaysu I doubt whether I could persuade. 
——Eur. Med. 941. 


oun ay vid’ «i duvainyy I doubt whether I should be able. 
—Plat. Tim. p- 26. 
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In the last two examples the &v belongs to the optative, but 
is merely transposed by a spurious hyperbaton ; as 


ox old’ ek =I doubt whether, weicacu’ 4v=I could per- 
suade him. 
ovx old’ ei=haud scio an. 


4, In civil commands, the optative is often used with ay 
which points to a suppressed protasis; as 

Kwpoic dy etow go in, please! (literally ‘you would go in 
if it should please you.’) 

Epdoe ree fy Exaoroc eidein réyyny=ne sutor ultra cre- 
pidam. 

GAG ravra péy Kai POdvy Gv eirovey (Herod. ix. 71) but 
people might say this even out of envy (sc. ei etrocey if 
they were to say it). 

5. It expresses a sort of hopeless wish (hopeless because the 
optative throws it in connection with things past); as 

noi ree Gvryot (Ar. Plut. 488) whither could one fly ? 

but 

wot Tee ay Guyot ‘ whither in the world’ 

is more common, and roi ric puyn. 


6. The optative is often used in sentences which imply 
iteration, or indefinite frequency ;* as 
ordre moooPAEWeré teva whenever he saw any one. 
decvdrarov O€ hv  AOupia Gwére tic ataBorro Kapvwv but 
most terrible was the despair whenever any one felt 
that he was falling ill. 
This is also the case in English where ‘might’ is used to 
express recurrence, as in Shelley: 
‘ The sweet nightingale 
Ever sang more sweet as day might fail.’ 


7. What is called the correspondence of optatives should be 
noticed, where the principal verb in the optative seems to 
attract the dependent verb into the same mood; as 

yevoluay «7... Srwe mpoceiromev "AOdvag (Soph. Aj. 
ree ) would that I were, &c., that we might address 
Athens. 








* Not that the mood of itself necessarily involves Unig conception. 
Burggraff acutely remarks, ‘L’emploi d’un tempS @ans tele ou relle 
circonstance et son emploi pour exprimer cette CiTCOM Stance, sont CeUR 
choses différentes que les grammairiens ont gonyent COMfonadys.—?: : 
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cAoto pAKe xp paloyn (Soph. Phil.) may you perish— 
not till I have learnt. 
N.B. It may be as well to repeat, that as an all but invariable 
rule ¢i takes the optative, dv, fv the subjunctive; &» by itself 
the optative. 


THe Moops rv Cowrotxp SENTENCES. 


178. Of the different kinds of possible sentences, those 
which chiefly need elucidation are: 
1. Final sentences (‘ in order that’). 
2. Declarative sentences (oratio obliqua). 
3. Conditional or hypothetic (‘ if,’ &c., ‘then,’ &c.). 
4. Temporal (‘ when, until,’ &c.). 


Fina. SENTENCES. 


179. A final sentence is one which expresses a purpose, 
motive, or end (finis). In English it is generally expressed 
by ‘ to,’ but never by the infinitive in Latin, and not properly 
in Greek. 

It may sometimes appear to be expressed by the infinitive ; * 
as 

HAVE adexety or we, Wore Gccxeiy he came to do wrong. 
arparnyeiy npnuévog chosen to be a general. 
[3% © iévat he started to go. 

But here it is rather a fact or consequence which is indicated ; 
and when the final sentence appears to be expressed by a 
future participle it is really temporal; as 


HAGev adichowy he came to do wrong. 
Epxopat dpacwy I come to tell. 


180. After verbs of sending, coming, &c., dc, darte are 
used with the future indicative (whereas in similar Latin in- 
stances gui requires the subjunctive); as 


mépmev rivac ... oiriveg KaTNyopHoovat TwYv Ta DidirxoV 
aparroyvrwy (Demosth. De F. Leg. § 349) to send some 
to accuse Philip's faction. 

Kijpuxa mpoateareivare Sorig iyiv oreloerac (Id. § 180) 
ye sent a herald before us to make a truce for us. 


* N.B. “"O¢ cum conjunctivo nunquam ponitur post verba 
mittendi, veniendi, similia.’—Shilleto. 





* But see Jelf, § 669, p. 300, and supra. 
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181. Sentences really final, or expressive of purpose, are 
expressed by iva, Swe, we in order that (always with ph not 
ov in negative clauses); and the rule about them both in 
Greek, Latin, and English is, that they are followed by the 
aubjunctive after primary tenses, and by the optative after the 
historical tenses; as 


yeagu, ypayw, yéypaga iva parOarne or paOnc¢ 

scribo, scribam, scripsi (perfect) ut discas 

I am writing, will write, have written that you May be 
learning, or MAY learn ; 

Eypagoyv, Eypawa, éyeypagn iva parOavocc or pabore 

scribebam, scripsi (aorist) scripseram ut disceres 

I was writing, wrote, had written that you MicuHT learn. 


182, This rule is constantly violated in the New Testament, 
and by later writers (e.g. Lucian), because the optative fell 
out of general use. When it is violated by any Attic writer, 
the reason is the same as that which leads to the use of the 
imperfect tenses (historic present, &c.), namely, a desire to be 
graphic (wpo duparwy roeiy) by representing the event as 
passing under the eyes; e.g. 

_ wrelvec pe xpvaov roy radalrwpoy yap 

Eévoc marpgoc, kal Kravwy é¢ oldy’ adc 

pedijx’ iv’ abroc xpvaor év dépote EX y. 

‘My father’s friend slays me, unhappy that I am, for the 
sake of gold, and after slaying, he flung me into the 
sea-wave, that he may be having (=may keep, the 
effect being represented as present and continuous) 
the gold in his house.’—Eur. Hec. 


183, i. The historic present is syntactically regarded as an 
aorist, and is therefore followed by the optative. 


ii. The subjunctive and imperative, as they connect the 
action with the future, are regarded as primary tenses, and 
are therefore regularly followed by the subjunctive. 


184, When the final particles ac, iva, drwe are used with 
past tenses of the indicative, they imply an impossible or un- 
fulfilled result; as 

rip’ ov AaBwy 
Exrewac evOve we Edeka phrore, K.r.A—O. T 38. 
‘why didst thou not seize and slay Me IMxtanlly, that I 
might never have shown,’ &c. 


ORATIO OBLIQUA. 14] 


187. In relative sentences dy follows the relative when the 
subjunctive is required ; as 
dv ay téy xodalec he punishes whomsoever he sees ; 
but 
dv idor éxdAaZev he kept punishing every one whom he 
saw (i.e. as often as he saw them,—the opt. implying 
iteration). 
The reason of this is obvious; it is here due to the futurity 
involved in the subjunctive, which requires an 4y to qualify it. 


188, And here we may add the important rule that we dy, 
drwe ay, bc dv, bray, éwedav, ei dy (édv), &c. go regularly 
with the subj.; in the rare cases in which 6c, doric, we, drwe, 
et, followed by &v, occur with an optative, the ay belongs, not 
to them, but to the verb; as 


obx Eort rovroy Soric &yv xaraxravoe there is no one who 
would kill him [not éorig &v whoever, but Soric who ay 
kravot would kill}. 

obk Eorcy O,7e av ric petlov rovrov kaxov wdOoc there is no 
evil which (6,7) one could suffer (&v wa@or) greater 
than this. 

éwipédovrar we Gy BéArvoroe elev of woXirae they take 
pains how (dc) the citizens might be (&y elev) most 
excellent. 

oix-olda-y’-ei pOainc-dy I almost doubt whether you will 
be in time (p@ain¢e &v)=I'm afraid you won't. 

N. B. The general rule is that the relative, when definite, 
takes the indicative, as otc eldev those whom he saw; when 
indefinite the optative, as ov¢ tdoc those whom he might see; 
when combined with dy, invariably the subjunctive, as ot¢ &y 
t6y whomsoever he may see. 


ORATIO OBLIQUA. 


189. In oratio obliqua (indirect assertion, reported speech), 
when it is not expressed by the accus. and inf., the indicative 
may be used with we or @rt, 

i. when the exact words of another are quoted ; or 
ii. when the statement is vouched for as a fact; or 
jii, when some special emphasis attaches to one part of the 
sentence; as 
L Agyer dre 6 avip Ovyrdc éore he says that ‘the man ia 
mortal.’ 
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pac éxt ywpny Gleav S0ev ypvooy otcovrar saying that 
he will lead them against a country from which 
they will (for a certainty) win gold. 


ii. EXeyor Ore Kupoc per réOvnxev, "Aptatog dé wedevyig 
éy rg orabyug etn, cat A€yor Sre weptpevecer Gy adbrove 
el pédXotey few they said that Cyrus was dead [a 
fact], and that Arigzus having fled was in his camp, 
and that he said he would wait for them if they 
intended to come [assertions which might be true 
or not j. 


iii, éxéAeve rijc Ewvrov ywpne olxéety bkov Bovdovra: (Herod. 

i. 186) he bade them live in his own country where- 

ever they prefer. 

Oavpdlovrec Sroe wore rpéovrat of “EdAnvec xa ri éy 

vp Exovey wondering whither the Greeks wall turn 

themselves, and what their purpose possibly could be. 

In Latin, this opinion as to the truth or doubtfulness of what is 

reported cannot be shown by the form of the sentence, because the 

accusative and infinitive is their only form for indirect assertions ;* nor 

can it be shown in English. But in German the distinction is just the 

same as in Greek, i.e. the indicative is used of certainties (Er sagt er ist 
gefallen), the subjunctive of uncertainties (Er sagt er sei gefallen). 


190. The optative however is the ordinary mood for oratio 
obliqua after historical tenses (including the historical pre- 
sent); as 

npero ei aicOavorro he asked whether he felt it. 

This subjunctive is only used irregularly when the reporter 
involuntarily slips back into the oratio recta, generally from 
some allusion to the future; as 

Edeyor, we Xpiv bude ebrAaPetoDac py ix’ épov eLaxarnOijre 
I kept telling you that ‘ you ought to be on your guard 
that you may not be deceived by me.’ 


191. The same rule holds good of indirect interrogation. 


192, The tenses used are those which would be used in 
oratio recta, or direct speech; thus the three assertions ‘ he 





_* The reason of this is that Latin has no equivalent to the Greek &r: 
With the indicative merely stating a fact ; ut is a final conjunction in 
Latin. The difference between 8r: and és in declarative sentences is 
rch of the two Sr: implies rather ‘the fact that,’ and és the asser- 
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did it,’ ‘ he has done it,’ ‘he will do it,’ would be respectively 
in oratio obliqua, éAeyor Gre wothoee, weroinKws Ein, Tothaot. 


198. The accusative and infinitive may always be used in 
oratio obliqua; as 

hyyedray rov Kipoy vxdy they announced that Cyrus 
was Victor. 


CONDITIONAL SENTENCES. 


194. Every complete conditional sentence consists of two 
clauses, of which the clause which contains the condition 
(‘sf") is called the protasis, and the clause which expresses 
the inference or consequence is called the apodosis. 


195. Since, in these sentences, Greck is able to express 
very numerous shades of thought (modified even by the pass- 
ing emotion of the moment), which English does not, and 
often cannot idiomatically (i.e. in accordance with the ordinary 
use of the language) express; and since, in consequence of 
this, the apodosis often places the statement in a slightly 
different point of view from that on which the protasis is 
framed, it will be convenient to treat the forms of protasis and 
apodosis separately, and then to give instances of them in 
combination. 


196. A categorical proposition declares that something 
actually took place; a conditional proposition only states a 
connection between two events of which one depends on the 
other. 


Tue’ Prorasis. 


197. The common way of expressing the protasis is by ei 
or éay. 

Ei,* ‘zf,’ is derived by Donaldson from the dative of the 
pronoun i, gen ov. It would therefore mean ‘on this condi- 
tion.’ It is joined with the indicative (generally the imperfect 
or aorist), and the optative ; very rarely with the subjunctive. 


198. The protasis may imply: I. Possibility, or mere 





~_ 


* el also =8r: ‘that;’ for which it is a politer form, after verbs implyin 
disapprobation ; and verba affectuum generally (davpdtw, dyardw, Sewdv 
dort, &e.). It also has the sense of num? gi? whether? in indiroct 
questions. 
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assumption (sumptio dati). II. Slight probability. II. Un- 
certainty, or mere supposition. IV. Impossibility (sumptio 
ficti); as in the following typical sentences to which the 
English and Latin equivalents are appended : 


199. I. Possibility; as 


ei re Exec if he has anything, si quid habet. 

ei Néyee rovro if he says this, si hoc dicit. 

el yevnoerac*® ravra if this shall happen, si hec accident. 

ei rovro érerpayet if he had done this (the result still 
continuing): this is a nuance of meaning which we 
cannot express in English. 


We see then that ei with the indicative implies a mere 
assumption; and is equivalent to our ‘assuming that.’ It is 
purely neutral, and expresses no opinion either way. 


N. B. In this sense ei may go with any tense of the indica- 
tive; it-only indicates impossibility (or that a thing #8 not the 
case) when it 1s followed by the indicative with ay, e g. 

€l moré rot xapievr’ ext roy Eoepa 

».. TOE poe ApyNvoy éeASwp.—LL. i. 39. 

‘If ever I reared for thee a beauteous fane . . . accom- 
plish for me this my desire.’ 

él tic wal tore wpyilerd por... dvareBécOw (Thuc. vi. 
89) if then any one was angry with me.., let him 
now change his opinion. 

coi ei wy GAAy dédoxrat Aéye if you have come to any 
different conclusion, tell me. 


200. II. Slight probability ; as 
éav re Ex if he havef anything, si quid habeat. 
éav rovro héyy if he say this, si hoc dicat. 


éav yéynrae ratra if this happen, si hec accidant (or 
acciderent). 





* el, st, ‘if’ with the future is comparatively rare in all three lan- 
guages. Notice the difference between ei de: vépy tor, if it is raining 
there are clouds, and ¢f doe: vuehoouer, if it rains (at some future time) 
we shall win. 

¢ The English subjunctive, in this phrase, implies the same shade of 
probability; whereas ‘if he has,’ like ef &xe:, expresses no probability 
whatever, but merely ‘assuming that, then,’ &c. Yet the difference 
between the two is so slight that both may be used in the same clause. 
(Herod. iii. 36.) 
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’Eav is a compound of ¢/ and ay, and calls attention to some 
condition ; it is variably joined to the subjunctive; hence it 
differs from I. because it must always refer to future time.* 


201, III. Complete uncertainty; or sometimes indefinite 
frequency ; as 
el re Exo if he were (or, should be) having anything, si 
quid habeat. 
el rovro éyoe if he were (or, should be) saying this, si hoc 
dicat. 
ei yévocro ravra if this were to (or, should) happen, si hac 
accidant. 


Both the English ‘were’ and the Greek optative strictly 
belong to the past, but in these instances the supposition refers 
to the present (if he were now to, &c.). This form of protasis 
might also be correctly rendered in English by ‘If he had,’ 
‘if he said,’ &c.; but this, though more idiomatic, would not 
be strictly correct or accurate, 

Latin makes no distinction between this and I., using the 
j res. subj. for both; or else employing ‘si quid haberet,’ &c. 
for both this and IV. 

N.B. When é! is used with the optative, the sense varies 
with the tense; e.g. 

el ravra rowt _—_—if he should be doing this (now), 
9 9  ‘®wowhooe if he should do this (hereafter), 
ec. ss ing hs if he did this. 





* El (as well as édw) may, very rarely, be joined even in good writers 
with the subjunctive. (See Hermann, ad Soph. Aj. 491, de particuld dv 
p. 96.) The distinction between the very rare ei yéynra: and the common 
correct construction édy -yéynrq: can hardly be expressed in English or 
Latin, except by using ‘forte’ ‘perhaps’ in the latter case. us we 
have— 


1, ef yevhoerat rafra assuming that this will happen (possibility), 

2. day yernra: tadra if perchance this happen (probability). 

3. ef yévnra: radra if this happen (apart from any conditions), 

4, ei yévoyro ravra if this should happen (uncertainty). 
It will be seen that the nuances of meaning here conveyed are too deli- 
cate to be expressed except by periphrases in Latin or English, and barely 
even by them; in fact, even high authorities (e.g. Rost) deny the exist- 
ence of any perceptible difference between 1 and 3, and Liddell and 
Scott between 2 and 3. Certainly, ef with the subjunctive is rare and 
archaic; one would but rarely require to say ‘ if—leaving all conditions 
out of sight—not implying the probability or even the possibility of the 
supposition.’ 

H 
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202. IV. Impossibility (only when followed by Gy with the 
indic.). 

a. et te elyev if he were (or had been) having, si quid 
haberet. 

B. et re Evyey if he had had, si quid habuisset. 

a. ei rovro éXeyey if he were (or had been) saying this, 
si hoc diceret. 

2. et rovro EXezey if he had said, si hoc dixisset. 

a, ei éyiyrero ravra if this were (or had been) happening, 
si heec acciderent. 

B. et éyévero ravra if this had happened, si hee acci- 
dissent. 


N.B. When these sentences are set in examination papers, 
as is so frequently the case, the student should give an accurate 
English translation, even at the expense of our ordinary idiom ; 
and therefore et re elyev edidov Gy should not be rendered ‘ if 
he had anything he would give it’ (asin Arnold, Dr. Donald- 
son, &c.), but by these two formularies (ether of which is 
correct, and both of which should be given): 


a. ‘If he were having anything, 
he would be giving it’ 
or 6. ‘If he had been having any- \si quid haberet, daret. 
thing, he would have 
been giving it’ 
This is a literal translation of the Greek which is required ; 
but, no doubt, neither sentence is in idiomatic English, which 
would require for 


a. ‘If he had anything, he would give it,’ for 
b. ‘If he had had anything, he would have given it;’ 


which last would be expressed in Greek by ¢% re Eoyerv, EdwKev 
dv. The very fact that a study of Greek enables us to appre- 
ciate shades of thought so subtle as to be scarcely capable of 
being expressed in our own language, adds to its value as an 
educational instrument. 


203. The reason why the student will constantly see dif- 
ferent English forms used to render these expressions, is the 
practical inaccuracy of the English language in neglecting all 
these shades of thought. We have tried to use the most 
accurate English equivalents; but, practically, English en- 
tirely neglects the distinction between continued and single 
actions in conditional sentences; and thus, though ei re elyey 
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means ‘ if he were (or had been) having,’ and ei re oye means 
‘if he had had,’ and although these forms convey clearly 
distinct meanings, yet ordinary English would use ‘if he had 
had’ for all three. 

N.B.—Notice the use of ef6e, ef (like the Latin s7) in wishes; as ie 
Touro éylyvero utinam hoc fieret; ef6e éyévero utinam factum esset; 
ei yap yévorro utinam fiat! In unfulfilled wishes, e¥e, ei ydp, are used 
with the imperfect (of continuous) and aorist indicative (of single acts), 
as ff Goa Suvards rovro Spay would that you had been able to do this; 
eX0e oe pfyror’ ei3éuny would I had never seen you! 


APODOSIS. 


204. The same Protasis may have different Apodoses ac- 
cording to the meaning required. The commonest forms of 
apodosis are ; 

a. The imperative. 

8. Some tense of the indicative. 

y- The optative with &»v which is the commonest of all, 
and may follow any protasis, because being more 
polite and indirect the Greeks preferred it to the 
indicative. 

6. When the zon-fulfilment of the condition is implied, a 
past tense of the indicative with ay. 


And here we again meet the distinction between the aorist 
and the imperfect with ay, which may indeed be unidiomati- 
cally expressed in English, but which for the most part we 
neglect; thus 

awéOynoxey Gy means ‘ he would be dying,’ or ‘he would 
have been dying ;’ 

dréOavey ay ‘he would have died ;’* 

treOvjxec Gv he would have been dead. 


COMPLETE CONDITIONAL SENTENCES. 


205. I. Possibility, or mere assumption, with no expression 
of uncertainty. 
et re Exet, dédwor si quid habet, dat. If he has anything, 
he gives it. 
el rovro Nékorc, duaprion si hoc dices, errabis. If you say 
this, you will be in the wrong. 


oe es ee es eet oa ee 


* Some scholars maintain that dxéOavey by may mee2™ ‘be wold 
as well as ‘he would have died;’ but this ig eXceed} ™ Bi QNAKUG 
and therefore I have taken no notice of it, 


Hu 2 
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206. II. Slight probability. 


édy re xn, Swoee si quid habest (or habebit), dabit. If he 
have anything, he will give it. 

éay ravra héEn, Gpapravee si hoc dicat, errat. If he say 
this, he errs. 


207. III. Uncertainty, or mere supposition.* 
ei re Exot, coin &vf si quid habéat, det (rare in Latin 
If he were (or should be) having anything (sc. now), 
he would give it. 
ei ravra déyou, cyapravoe Gy si hee dicat, erret. If he 
were (or should be) saying this, he would be erring. 


208, IV. Impossibility, or the implied nonfulfilment of the 

condition. 

a. et re elyev, édidov &vyt si quid haberet, daret. If he 
were (or had heen) having anything (which is not the 
case) he would be (or have been) giving it. 

ei ravra éXeyey duapravey ay si hec diceret, erraret. 
If he were (or had been) saying this, he would be (or 
have been) in the wrong. 
3. et re Erxev, Edwxev Gv si quid habuisset, dedisset. If 
he had had anything, he would have given it. 
el ravr EdXefev fuaprey Gy si hec dixisset, errasset. If 
he had said this, he would have been in the wrong. 


209. It will be seen at once, as already stated, that the 
chief difficulty in understanding the use of conditional sen- 
tences, rises from the fluctuating and uncertain use of the 
English equivalents, since our ordinary idiom often prevents 
us from representing the accurate meaning of the Greek; yet 
we may in English accurately render 

I. by ‘2/" with the indicative.§ 
II. by ‘2/” with the subjunctive. 


# Or indefinite frequency; as ef rou éfeAadvor weptiyye Toy Kipor when- 
ever he went out riding he used to take Cyrus about with him. 

¢ This is the favourite apodosis, and is often put with one of the other 
protases; e.g. thu’ day O€Ans Eqn KAvoy Séxec0a: . . . *AAhy AdBos dy 
(Soph. O. 7. 216) if you be willing to listen to and obey my word ... . 
you would gain help (where AdBos Gy is politely indefinite for Afper). 

t Compare the French Sil avait, il donnerait. 

§ The protasis of every one of these four may be represented by 
Exe rt; and that of L by & Exe:; of 11. by & &» Exp; of IIT. by & Exo; 
of IV. a. by & exer; of LV. B. by & oxen, 
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TII.- by ‘if’ with ‘ were to’ or ‘should.’ 
IV. B. by ‘if’ with the pluperfect, and by ‘ would have’ 
in the apodosis. 


210. The main difficulty is with IV. a. Many scholars 
‘translate et te elyev, écidov Gv by ‘if he had anything, he 
would give it;’ others, declaring this to be inaccurate and 
unphilosophical, render it ‘ if he (were, or) had been having 
anything, he would (be, or) have been giving it.’ It is clear 
that in many sentences, such periphrases would be intolerable 
in classical English, although they are correct, and discri- 
minate well-such sentences as 


a. ef py tér’ exdvour, cde Gy viv ebppacydpny had I not 
then been toiling, I should not now have been rejoicing. 
B. et rovr’ éxotee péya pe woedrct Gv if he had been acting 
this, he would have been doing me a great service. 
Clearly ei rovr’ éxoiet, and therefore the apodosis dependent 
on it, sometimes refers to the present,* sometimes to the 
past; e.g. 
ei rov @Acrmov ra dixaca xparrovra Ewpwrv, agddtpa iv 
Oavpacroy fyyovuny abroy if I but saw Philip acting 
with justice, my opinion of him would be that he is 
very admirable. 
ovrog ei hy mpophrne Eyivwoxev &v if he were a prophet, 


he would be aware. 
211. The Greek love for dramatic imperfects, expressive of 
continuous acts, going on as it were before the eyes, leads 


them to a constant use of this form of the conditional sen- 
tence; e.g. 


oux ay mpotXeyer et pn) Exiorevey adnOebvoery he would not 
have been in the habit of saying so beforehand, had he 
not been confident that he would be speaking truth. 

ovx &y ovv vhowy Exparer, ei ph Te Kal vaurexoy elyev he 
would never, then, have held sovereignty over the 
oo had he not been in possession of some fleet 
also. 


* Dr. Donaldson cannot be right in making it refer to the present 
only. (Gr. Gram. p. 540.) In the same way, ‘Si quid haberet, daret,’ 
may mean either ‘if he had been having anything, he would have been 
giving it.’ Vellem =éBovAduny ay lit., I should have been wishiig, or 
© I should be wishing,’ sc. if it were, or had been, possible. In English 
however we should use neither of these imperfects to express the con- 
tinuous action, but merely ‘I could have wished.’ 
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212. To sum up then what has been said about IV. a., the 
context only can determine exactly whether in the particular 
instance any such sentence as 


el raur éyiyvero, &réOvnoxey &y means 
If these things were taking place, he would be dying ; 
or, If these things had been taking place, he would have been 


dying. ) 


213. One or two instances of conditional sentences, both 
Greek and Latin,* are added, in some of which the apodoses 
are variedf from the regular construction. In the light of 
what has gone before they will be easily understood by the 
attentive student; their occasional irregularities are all due 
to the triumph of the dramatic tendency over formal grammar. 


IT, Possibility, or assumption. 


Et p’ éBédere wodepiZecy,"AdXoue per KaQcoor if you want 
me to fight, make the rest sit down.—ZJ1. iii. 67. 

i xadoyv, qv 8 éyw, réxynpa Kéxrnoat, eixep Kéxrnoae in 
truth, said I, a fine contrivance you have acquired, if 
you have but really acquired it.—Plat. Prot. p. 319 a. 


* TI borrow some of these from a difficult, but careful little treatise on 
The Theory of Conditional Sentences, by Mr. R. Horton Smith (Mac- 
millan). Many Latin instances are given by Jani, in his Art of Poetry 
(Engl. Tr. p. 52). 

f Such a change in the apodosis of a sentence is regarded as an 
inaccuracy in English (however frequently it may occur); e.g. such a 
sentence as Steele's, ‘If you please to employ your thoughts on that 
subject, you woud easily conceive, &c., where ‘you will,’ &e., would 
have been more regular; but in Greek, which submitted less tamely to 
formal rules, and allowed more for the passing play of thought, such a 
sentence would have been regarded as quite admissible. It is the same 
in French, where one might have either ‘Si vous aviez fait le contraire 
il aurait mieux valu, il valait mieux, or il vaudrait mieux.’ 

I collect one or two English instances of conditional sentences with 
varied apodoses from an excellent pamphlet by the Rev. E. Thring, ‘On 
Common Mood Constructions. They will show that Greek is not in 
this respect one whit more irregular than our own language. 


‘Pll speak to it though hell itself should gape.’ 
‘Thou wrong’st thyself, if thou shouldst choose to strike.’ 
‘If I answer not you might haply think 
Tongue-tied ambition yielded.’ 
‘An I might live to see thee married once 
I have my wish.’ : 
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ei prev Beov ny, ovk Hr, piooper, aicypoxepoig if he was 

the son of the god, he was not, we shall say, basely 
avaricious.—Plat. Rep. 408 c. 


Erras, si id credis, et me ignoras, Clinia, you are mistaken 
if you think so, and don’t know me, Clinia.—Ter. 
Heaut. 1. i. 53. 

Si quod erat grande vas leti afferebant, if there was any 
large vessel, they would bring it to him with exultation. 
—Cic. II. Verr. tv. xxi. 47. 

II. Slight probability. 

Néoc Gy wovijonc yijpac eketc evOadée si juvenis labora- 
veris, senectutem habebis jucundam. 

Kal iv Gpa pu) tpoxwphoy tcov Exdory exorre aredOety, 
madty rodeunoopuey and if by any chance things proceed 
not smoothly for each side to separate on equal terms, 
we will go to war again.—Thuc. iv. 59. 


Nunquam labere, si te audies You will never slip, if you 
listen to your own guidance.—Cic. ii. ad Fam. 7, 1. 
Pol si istuc faxis (=feceris) haud sine pena feceris Faith 
if you do so, you will not have done it with impunity. 

—Plaut. Capt. 1. v. 37. 


II. Uncertainty, or supposition. 


ZTP. yuvaica gappaklo’ ci rprdpevoc Oerradjy, 
caQédouue ry oeAnvny, elra dé... 
2 +++ kdra Tnpoinv Exwy,... 

2Q.. rl dffra rovrd o wgedjoeevo'; XTP. 6,re; 

ei pnxér’ dvarédXot GeAHyn pndapod 
obx ay aroboinv rove roxuve.—Ar. Nub. 749.* 

Str. If purchasing a Thessalian witch I should draw 
downt the moon (single act),....and then 
keep it in my own possession (continued act)... 

Soc. Why, what good would that do you? 

Str. What good, quotha? why if the moon should no 
longer be rising (continued act) I should not pay 
(single act) the interest on ny debts. 





* Several idioms occur in this instructive example; e.g. the difference 
of present (rnpolnv, &c.) and aorist (xaSéAomt) tenses; the use of the 
relative 8,7: in repeating a question, &c. 

Tt ‘His mother was a witch, and one so strong 

She could controul the moon.’—Shaksp. Tempest, 
‘While the labouring moon 
Eclipses at their charms,’— Milton. 
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axnyopeve pnceva (adrXev rpty Kupog éutAnobein he for- 
bade any one to shoot until Cyrus was satisfied [re- 
ferring to his own words]. 

ovx EOedev hevyery mpivy xeipnoar 'AxaArjjoc he did not 
wish to fly till he had made trial of Achilles [referring 
to his thoughts ]. 


iii, Sometimes (as we have already noticed § 177, 7) an 
optative after xpiv is due to the attraction of a previous 
’ optative, as 


Broo phew xpiv paOoun (Soph. Phil. 961) mayst thou 
perish! Yet no, not till I learn. 


Here we should have expected the infinitive, but compare 
O. 7’. 505. 


iv. mpiv, éwc, with the subj. differs from apiv dv, gwe av, by 
being only used in poetry when something certain to happen is 
spoken of; e.g. an actually dying man should not say pipvere 


Ewe av Oavw but plprere Ewe Garw. 


pi orévale, mpiv pane (Soph. Phil. 917) do not groan 
till you have learnt (which will be the case imme- 
diately) ; 
but 
Ewe & dv expaOne Ex’ édriéa till you have learnt (which 
you may or may not do) keep hope. 

Usually * however dy is added, because the Greeks disliked 
talking of future certainties, and ‘amant omnia -dubitantius 
loqui.’ 

v. We find a similar fact with ds, dxws, which (in Attic ro ts) are 
used alone with the subjunctive of things certain, as GAA’ ds 743° eldzs 
évvéxw capérrepoy but I tell you more plainly that you may know it 


(which of course you will do, when I have told you); but cra@dpev 
éxxodéy, &s dy udbe let us stand aside, that I may (sc. if possi/de) learn. 





* ws &v, with the subjunctive present, often implics duration, = so 
long as. 
cworare ws dy xabeddy as long as he continues sleeping, be still. 
Aéyelv xph Ews by ewow of *APnvain, Plato, Pked. 85 a, cne must 
continue speaking as long as the Athenians permit. 


It is easy to see that the » is here used because of the uncertainty of 
the duration alluded to; but xpnopobs Eveyne Ews xafedSer, Ar. Hy. 110, 


bring the oracles while he is asleep (where no & is needed—his sleep 
being a fact), 
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Thus we find them in the same passuge, Esch. Choeph. 983— 
extelvar’ abtov.... as 15n warhp, 
obx obpds GAA’ b wdvt’ éxonredwy Tdde 
“Hauos &veyva pnrpds Epya ris euijs* 
@s by wapfi pot pdprus dy diy wore 
@s t6vd eye perHAGoy evdlnws udpov 
Toy untpés. 

Unfold it that.... the sun may see (which of course will be the case) 
the unhallowed deeds of my mother, so that perchance he may here- 
after be my witness (of the fact) that I justly wrought this fate of my 
mother. ) 

N. B. i. The infinitive with xpiv may be substituted for 

any other mood. 


li. xpiv decrvety before dining, priusqguam cenem. 
N a ° . e 
mpilv deuvicae before having dined, priusquam 
cenavero. | 
apiv dedecxvnxérae before having finished dinner, 
priusquam & ccena surrexero. 


iii. The following sentences will illustrate the com- 
monest uses of mpiv. 
éroinoa ravra mply éxédevoag ante- 
quam jubebas 
otk =0eXov rovjoae ravra mpiy 
xeXevoecac antequam juberes 


or wpiy oe KeAevcat. 


mwowow or ob mothow ravra mply oe KedEevoat. 
ob rotjow ravra mpiy ay Kedevonc. 


On these sentences we may observe: a. That mpiv may 
always go with the accusative and infinitive, except where a 
negative statement is limited by a future contingency. (3. It 
takes the indicative when certain facts are spoken of in the 
past. yy. It takes the optative in oratio obliqua, and after 
another optative. 6. It is rarely used at all, and with the 
subjunctive or optative never, unless a negative notion precedes, 


THE INFINITIVE (EyxAeore awapéugaroc), 


216. The Infinitive can hardly be considered as a mood; 
it is rather a noun expressive of action, and therefore it can 
take the article. Hence some grammarians call it ‘the noun 
of the verb’ (Gvoza rov phyaroc). It however resembleg yhe 
verb in having tenses, in governing cases, in being useg ytd 
‘ar, and in being qualified by adverbs, not by adject}. ae 
kadwe Orioxey, but xado¢g Oavarec. Veer 
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217. The connection between the infinitive and the abstract 
noun accounts for the fact that in many languages—for in- 
stance in Arabic and in Modern Greek—there is no infinitive 
mood. We shall see that in most languages infinitives with 
the article may be used as substantives; e.g. in French le 
savoir, le toucher, &c. 


218. The uses of the infinitive in Greek are far more rich 
and varied than its uses in Latin; e.g. 


tle Pittrmoy kcwrvoee devpo Badifer; quis Philippum 
impediet guominus huc veniat ? 

roic Aiywirace tdoeay Oupéay oixety dederunt Thyream 
habitandam. 

mwavtec airovryrat tov Oeoy raya0a diddvac omnes homines 
precantur Deum ut bona largiatur. 

axoveat pudOaxa dulcia ad audiendum. 

gofsepoc opay horribilis aspectu. 

Gia drodetacOar digna que quis accipiat. 

219. Most of the idioms in which the Greek infinitive is 
employed closely resemble those of English, as will be seen 
by the following instances, in which the infinitive completes 
or qualifies the meaning of various words; as 


ovx éxw every ovdev I have nothing to say. 

ixavoc iv etwety he was able to speak. 

Oeiery avépotory opoln like the winds to run. 

éore moa xabifecOa there is grass to sit down upon, 

péya Kai éooopévowor wvOéobu great even for posterity to 
hear of. 

doxeic &paprety you seem to have erred. 

ovyx icv moANoue €xOpoug Exe it is not pleasant to have 
many enemies. 

220. The Greek infinitive is even used, as in English (but 
never in Latin prose*), to express a fact or consequence 
almost resembling a purpose, where the Latin supine would 
be used : 


parBavey iKkopuev we have come to learn, 





* Latin poets however allow themselves to use a similar idiom with 
verbs of going, sending, coming; us 
‘Non nos... Libycos populare Penatus 
Venimus.’—Virg. i. 527. 
‘ Vultisne eamus visere ?’—Ter. Phorm. 1.11. 52; ibis freenare cohortes, 
—Stat. Sylv. rv. iv. 61. 
* Legati veniunt speculari.’—Liv. xlii, 25-8 ; Prop. i. 1-12, &e. 
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Blevopwy ro fpsov Tov orparevparoe Karédire udarrecy 
ro orparéwesov Xenophon left half the army to guard 
the camp. 

#\Gopuev rpooxuvijcae arg we have come to worship him. 
Matt. i. 2. 


221. It is often qualified by various conjunctions, Wore, é9' 
¢, &c., and by 7) after comparatives; as 
édrida cé by riv’ Exopev, Sore py Gaveiv; but what hope 
then have we of escaping death ? 
ro yap voonpa petlor i) pépecy the disease is too great to 
bear. 


222. In such instances as yaAerov edpety, OU axovecy, Oelery 
Eporoc, aétoc OavpalecOar, &c., the infinitive is called epexe- 
getic, because it defines or limits the notion of the adjective 
with which it is joined.* This infinitive is not uncommon 
after didwyt. | 


223. It is used in various adverbial phrases, as 
éxwy elvac ‘not if I can help it’ (after negatives). 
épol doxety in my opinion. 

Soov y’ éu eidévac so far as I know. 
we elweiy 80 to speak. 

To viv elvac at present, at all events 
kara rovro elvac in this respect. 
GXiyou éeiy almost, &c. 


224. In commands,f prayers, laws, expressions of wonder, 
&c., it is used elliptically : 


Xaipey rodda rov dvépa Ovwrcyxov good morning, Thyoni- 
chus! (sc. xeXevw yalperv.) 

rovc Opaxac amcévat wapeivac & ele Evny the Thracians to 
go away, and appear the day after to-morrow. 


ph pe dovAsiag rvyxeiy (grant) that I may not be en- 
slaved ! 


* The Latins copy the Greek epexegetic infinitive in such phrases as 
Aeunds iSeiv niveus videri, Hor. Od. iv. 2, and also the infinitive in appo- 
sition to the meaning of the sentence; compare 8p’ d0avdray ola diSovew 
€xew, Theogn. 1164, with ‘Ille suo moriens dat habere nepoti,’ Ain. ix. 
362, and Sanxev dvduocs pépecOa: with ‘dederatque comam diffundere 
ventis,’ Virg. 4in.i. 328. ‘And give him to partake Full happiness with 
me.’—P. L. ix. 818. 

¢ This use of the infinitive as an imperative is found in other lan- 

ages. In Hebrew the infinitive and imperative are generally the same 
in form. In Provencal Non ¢emer Maria=fear not Mary, 
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ruvroy oBpiley, avarvety dé that this fellow should be 
insolent, and that he should be alive ! 


So in Latin: 
‘Men’ incepto desistere victam.’—Virg. in. i. 41. 


‘ Adeone hominem .. . infelicem esse ut ego sum.’—Ter. 
Andr. I. v. 11. 


225. After verbs of declaring, feeling, &c., the tenses of the 
infinitive are used in their proper meaning; as 
yvayxace rovg pabnrac éuBijvac cig rd xdotov Kat xpo- 
aye abroy he made the disciples embark on the ship 
(single action), and go before him (continued action). 
—Matt. xiv. 22.* 


226. The subject of the infinitive is put in the accusative, 
not in the nominative as in the case of a finite verb, as 
6 Kipoc évixnoe, but 
hyyecdar rov Kipoy vucjoat. 


227. This use of the accusative and infinitive in good 
classical English is very much more rare, although it is not 
unknown; e.g. 


I hear you sing, I bid you go.—Clyde. 
It is really due to what is called antiptosis, i.e. to that pro- 
lepsis of the subject of the dependent clause, which has been 
already explained in § 63; e.g. 

EXeyov dre 6 Kipo¢g réOynxe they said that ‘Cyrus is 

dead,’ 

may become 

éXeyor rov Kipoy dre réOynxe,t 
which is the same as 

EXeyov tov Kipoy reOynxévar.—Curtius. 


* The very frequent use of the infinitive with rod to express purpose 
in the New Testament (e.g. eioA0e rot peivas obv abrois, Luke xxiv. 29) 
is neither an ellipse of €vexa, nor a Hebraism, but may be paralleled in 
classical Greek (see Winer, Gram. N. T. § xliv.), and arose from the 
meaning of the genitive. It is however used in a lax and extended 
manner, especially by St. Luke. 

¢ And this construction with 87: being more precise, becomes more 
frequent in later writers (e.g. in Hellenistic Greek). Accordingly, we 
are (once more) not surprised to find that the infinitive has vanished 
From Modern Greek, being replaced by va (= %va) and a finite verb; just 
as in French, gue with a.verb is often used where the infinitive woulp 
have been used in Latin, because in later Latin quod or guia with the 
finite verb is substituted for it. ; 
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228, Instead of the accusative and infinitive after verbs 
of declaring, 6r« may be used with the indicative where we 
should use inverted commas to show that we are quoting a 
person’s exact words, as 

they said ‘ Cyrus is dead’ ; 
but where the narrator does not wish to vouch for the fact 
stated, we with the optative is used, as 
dcaBadrree rov Kupov mpo¢g rov adeddov we érePoudevor 
avrg he accused Cyrus to his brother, alleging that 
he was plotting against him (compare the English 
vulgarism ‘ saying as how’). 


229. If the subject of the infinitive is the same as that of 
the finite verb, the nominative and infinitive* are used, as 


Eon ovK abroc GAN’ Exeivev orparnyeiv he said that not he 
(himself), but that Nicias was general. 

6 ’AdéLavdpnc tpacxer elvac Atog vidg Alexander alleged 
that he was a son of Zeus. . 


[So too with participles; as toe ayénrog dy know that you 
are foolish. | 


It is the same in Latin; as 


‘Rettulit Ajax 
Esse Jovis pronepos.'-—Ov. M. xiii. 141. 


280. ‘ Predicative qualifications referring to a genitive or 
dative may be in these cases.’'—Clyde. 


édéovro abrov elvac tpoObpou they besought him to be of 
good cheer. 
eLeori poe yeveoOac evoaiporr licet mihi esse beato. 


231. English differs from Greek and Latin in taking a 
present instead of a future infinitive after verbs of promising 
&c.; as ; 

édrilw evruynocey spero me beatum fore I hope to be 

OO cad % | | 

iréoxero Owoev mévre vac promisit se quinque minas 
daturum he promised to give five mine. 





* This is really a case of brachylogy, i.e. a shortened form of expres- 
sion for adrbs on tpn éaurdy orparyyety. In Latin, and sometimes in 
Greek, the full construction is used, as ofouat duavroy Guapreiy credo me 
errasse. 
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232. The infinitive with the article becomes a declinable 
substantive, and may be used in any case (ro rvrrecy striking, 
rcv ruxrew of striking, &c.), thus answering to the Latin 
gerund; as 

Nom. ro dpapravev avOpwxove Syrac obdév Bavpacroy 
‘to err is human.’ 

Gen. érOu,la rov xeetvy desiderium bibendi. 

Dat. K«exparnxe rp xpérepocg xpoc roug xoNepiove lévar he 
has conquered by going first against the 
enemy. 

283. Accus. aro rd droOrijoxery obseic doetrac no one fears 
the mere dying. Even without the article the infinitive is 
often substantival ; as 

éet Aéyecy it is necessary to say. 

uxhow oe rnoay I will stop your leaping. 

by Oaveiy éppvcayny whom I saved from death. 

234. This substantival use of the infinitive is common to 
most languages; e.g. it is found in Hebrew: 

In Latin: Matris lallare recusas, you refuse your mother’s 
lullaby.—Persius. Multum interest inter dare et ac~ 
cipere.—Sen. Bene/f. v. 10. 

In German: Und ihr Leben ist immer ein ewiges Gehen 
und Kommen, oder ein Heben und Tragen, Bereiten 
und Schaffen fiir Andre.—Gothe, Herm. und Dorothea. 

In French: IJ en a perdu le boire et le manger. _ 

In Italian: Non era !’ andar suo cosa mortale.—Petrarch. 

In Spanish: El mucho estudiar, too much study. 

In English : 

For not to have been dipped in Lethe’s stream 
Could save the son of Thetis from to die.—Spenser.* 


THE PaRTICIPLE (prox). 


235, The Participlef has affinities with the adjective, as 
the infinitive has with the noun. Its essential force is attri- 
butive, and hence it always refers to some substantive expressed 





* ‘Our English infinitive is the mutilated form of the dative of a 
gerund. Jtask says that the present infinitive is never used in Anglo- 
Saxon with the particle ¢o as in Modern English, though the gerund 
always requires to,,—New Crat. p. 603. 

t Meroy dor: Adis peréxovea tijs-rév pyudroy nal rijs rev bvopdrey 
iSidrnr0s, Dionys. Thrac. § 19, i.e. it is so called from participating in 
the nature both of verbs and nouns. 
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or understood. The present participle in Sanskrit was origin- 
ally an ablative (or genitive) of the verbal root ending in at; 
‘the nasal addition of n is non-essential, though it appears in 
the Greek termination wy and the Latin ns. Thus the parti- 
ciple would be analogous to our participial forms a (i.e. on) 
hunting, a fishing, &c. We have already seen in the instance 
of the adjective that it is a common practice in most languages 
to form new declinable expressions by adding case-endings to 
some oblique case of a noun; e.g. in German the adjective 
vorhandener is obviously formed by declining a dative case. 
236. In the use of the participle, as in that of the infinitive, 
English and Greek are more rich and varied than Latin or 
German. In consequence of their frequent use of the parti- 
ciple, one of the grammarians calls the Greeks g:Aopéroxor. 


237. Like the infinitive, the participle may express 
I. Either the necessary accessories of the verbal notion; as 


xalpw rg xarpi éhOorre I rejoice at my father’s arrival. 
Or : 


IL ‘It expresses notions of time, cause, manner, which are 
the mere accidents of the verbal notion ;’* as 


reXeurov ele at last he said. 
Ani{dpevoe Coe they live by plunder. 
xaipwy with impunity. 

xXaiwy to your sorrow, &c. 


238, I. It completes the verbal notion by expressing the 
_ exact circumstances under which the action took place; as 


op@ avOpwror tpéxovra. 
axovw Lwxparove A€yorroc. 


In such cases it is really equivalent to a separate clause 
introduced by re, and when the subject of both these clauses 
is the same, the participle is attracted into the nominative, 
e.g. ‘J know that J am mortal,’ becomes in Greek olda Oynroc 
&v.T 


* Jelf, § 680. 

¢ With odvoda, cvyyeyvdéone éuaurg ‘T am conscious of? the nomina- 
tive or dative may be used, as otvoida euaurg sopds Sv, or cop@ Svrt. 
N.B. ofS &yabds Sv I know that I am good; but olpar dyadds elvar L 
think that I am good, 


7&3 
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Tis vets welch uke <3 oomstructon are a. Verbs of 
wovses. of tect cere «=. Verts of emotion. c. Verbs 
<€ ceicace coz «6d Vertis whien express a state or condi- 
tO: 2s 


é.. 


al everee Gower év-e¢ resryerteGa: we see that we are 
coma de 02 Oc oR. 

recq @vtcog goOe= Hucymévy she perceived that she 
tat teen fared ty her husband. 

éxutay yructr aruszcepere: when they know that 
ther are ¢- 
honoured. 

6 ce oven: riprer’ axcowwr he rejoiced in heart to 
hear it. 

cack oy G\iexerar he is convicted of being base. 

égi\cc terw Gc 7 Coastier cacor it is evident that he 
intends to do some mischief.* 

crépyur ce garepoc per by ovcéva it was obvious that 
he loved no one. 


. Tic irvye Fapayeroperoc : who happened to be present? 


ovc aréSopat Zeca I will not endure to live. 
Favoa Xs yovou cease saving. 

hplarro cixocouowsec they began building. 
GcareXet pe ayaxer he continues loving me. 


We find the same idicm in Latin: as 
Sensit medics delapsus in hostes, he perceived that he had 


And it 


slipped into the midst of fees—Virg. <n. ii. 377 
(=nobero éuxecwr). Video deceptus ab illis, I see that 
I have been deceived by them (aicOaropac éEnqrarn- 
pérvoc). 
has been imitated by Milten (Par. Lost, ix. 792): 
‘She engorged without restraint, 
And knew not eating death,’ 


i.e. that she was eating death. Cf. Oppian, Halieut. ii. 106: 


ove’ évonoay éov oreucorrec OAEBpor. 


* Notice the personal construction of A€youat, 340s, payepds, dixads 
ejus, unlike the English idiom ‘ é¢ is evident that,’ &e. 
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239. With the infinitive some of these verbs express an 
entirely different meaning ; e.g. 


éricrapat rowy I know that I am doing it; éxicrapac 
wotetv I know how to do it. . 

olda ayaOdc dv I know that I am good; vida dyaoe 
elvac I know how to be good. 

péuynoo &vOpwroc wy remember that you are mortal; 
peprvncdw avip ayaboc elvac let him remember to be a 
brave man. 

gaivona wy it is obvious that I am; gdatropae eivae I 
appear to be. 

alcyvvopa Aéywy I am ashamed though I say it; aicyv- 
voiuny ay eiretvy | should be ashamed to say. 

&pxopuar dedaoxwy I enter on the position of a teacher; 
dpyopuat eccacxey I begin to teach. 

Adbac Exet he has declared; éyw Aéyerw I have something 
to say. 

240. S0dyw and Aavddvw may have two constructions, as éwolnce 
p0doas (or dvbcas) he did it beforehand or quickly; awd refxeos dato 
Aaééy he leapt from the wall unnoticed; or &6n mets iwy he was before- 
hand going afoot, ZAaGe pevywy he escaped notice in his flight. It is 
equally correct to say pédcor roiwy or wolncoy pOdoas. 

241, II. The participle expresses the accidents of the verbal 
notion,——time, cause, Manner; as 

arep cai apyduevoc elroy as I said at first. 

Anifopeva Cworv they live by plunder. 

ri pabwy, ri rabwy ravra éroujoag ; cur hec fecisti ? 

vuK Eorwy Gpyxey pa) Sidovra puoboy one cannot rule if one 
does not pay. 

242. In this way the participle serves as a substitute for 
the Latin gerund, as in 

Opnreiy érpdac mpdc ropuwrre mhpare to shriek charms 
over a cutting wound, i.e. one that requires to be cut. 
Oray Tice €¢ TAEOY wéon tov Oédovros. 


243, Participles tend to compact sentences together, and to 
supersede that constant necessity for conjunctions which exists 
in English, as 

’*AAN’ avacrarvrec xarayijgicacbe But now rise and con- 
demn me. | 
The sentences of the Greeks, it has been observed, were bike 
their earliest buildings, Cyclopean in gtrpucture,—Aspemnange: 
far as possible, with mortar. 
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244, “Exwy, gtpwr, aywy,* éywr, xpwpevoc, axiwy, are 
used where we use ‘ with,’ as 
ixmoy dywy AArOer, Eidos pépwy xpoohrAace, réxvn ‘pw pevoc 
EVIKNOEY. , 
Ex» is sometimes colloquial and superfluous, as 
ri Anpeic, pAvapEic Exwv ; why do you trifle so? &c. 
245. The uses of the genitive and accusative absolute (éyov 
ddaoxorroc while I am teaching, déoy it being my duty, &c.) 
are explained under the heads of those cases. 


2486. Various adverbs are used to add distinctness to parti- 
ciples, as 
dua pevyovrec whilst flying. 
peraly éeervey during dinner. 
evOuc idwy on seeing (a person). 
dre rat¢ @y inasmuch as he was a boy. 
ayviperdc wep though grieved. 
Kaiwep evodrec though knowing. 
N. B. Notice the difference between such phrases as 
Fi Ko\akevovrec ararwat they deceive by flattery, 
an 
ot KoAakevorreg Grarwor flatterers deceive ; 
between 
5 éxoince Bactdevwy he did it during his reign, 
an 
6 Bacievwy éxoineey the reigning sovereign did it. 


VERBALS IN réoc. 


247, Verbal Adjectives are a kind of participles passive. 
They are found in -réog or -ré¢, and when derived from transi- 
tive verbs may be used either 

i. Personally, as 

doxnréa ovi éorty i) Gpery you must practise virtue ; 
or 

ii. Impersonally,f as 

doxnréoy éori cou Thy aperny. 
excOupyréov earl aor rig aperifc. 





* “Ayew nal pépew ‘to harry and carry,’ the former of animate, the 
latter of inanimate things. 

+ This resembles the use of the Latin participle in -dus, in such 
phrases as ‘ pacem Trojano a rege petendum,’ Virg. An. xi. 230 (airnréoy 
eiphyny). Cf. Lucr, i. 111, Canes paucos et acres habendum, Varro, 


4; 
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248. They are frequently used in the neuter plural, as 


ove ov rapadoréa roic ‘AOnvaiogs éoriy whom we must not 
give up to the Athenians. 

yuvaog ovdaywe foonréa we must by no means be 
worsted by a woman. 


249. Verbal adjectives in -ré¢ usually imply possibility ; 
those in -réog necessity; as | 
Avroc one who is loosed, or able to be loosed; Avréog one 
who is to be loosed. 
xounrov what may be done; womrgoy what must be 
done. 


Tae PartTicLe “Ay WITH THE Moops. 


250. The very important particles av, and epic «é, xa, are 
supposed to be derived respectively from ava and xara, 
“according to,’ and to be connected with the Latin an, and 
quam. ‘They always imply a verb and a condition,* but have 
no exact equivalent in any language. Their chief use is to 
articulate, analyse, give prominence or emphasis to the con- 
ditionality of a notion. 


251. “Av is used with three moods, the indicative, optative, 
and (when combined with other words), the subjunctive ; and 
‘nlso with the infinitive and participle, But it is never found 
with the imperative. 


252. In the indicative, it is generally found with the im- 
perfect (of continued acts), the aorist (of momentary acts), and 
less frequently the pluperfect (of abiding results); but not 
with the present and perfect, and very rarely (if ever) with 
the future. 





* The particles te, rou, tows, by express ascending degrecs of uncer- 
tainty; viz.: i. surely, ii. very likely, iii. possibly, iv. contingently, or 
on certain conditions. The very existence of this unparalleled particle 
shows how intensely the Greeks reulised the conception of contingency, 
and their general dislike to positive directness. On its derivation see 
Pott, Etymolog. Forschungen, 1. 420. In some of its usages (&v = édv) it 
offers a curious fortuitous analogy to the now obsolete ‘an,’ which indced 
might often be used in rendering it. ‘An,’ in the sense of ‘i/,’ was once 
gommon, as ‘an it please you,’ ‘an I should catch you,’ &c. 

+ The best scholars (Hermann, Porson, &c.) decide against &» with 
the fature; thore is indeed no reason in the nature of things against such 
an idiom (since what will be may be supposed to depend on conditions), 
and xe ig used freely with the future in Epic. put a8 it is certain thet 0 
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253. Its potential meaning is always clear; thus 


aréOrvnoxer he was dying ; 
areBaver he died; 
ereOvijxes he had died ; 


but 


awéOvnoxey dy he would be, or have been, dying ; 
aréBavey ay he would have died ; 
éreOvinxee Gy he would have been dead ; * 


i.e. in each case ‘ he would, tf so and so had happened ;’ and 
ay always implies a protasis of this kind, even where such 
protasis is not expressed. 


ra yap rovatra ovr’ éylyvero ovr ay éyévero for such 
things neither were taking place, nor could have taken 
place (sc. on any conditions). 


254. But, besides this potential usage, &v with the imperfect 
is also used frequentatively, to mean ‘ you did so as often as 
such and such circumstances recurred ;’ and sometimes it can- 
not be certainly known which of the two meanings is intended. 
Thus 

6,re paboup’ Exdorore 
éxeXarvOavduny ay ebOue dro riéoue Erav (Ar. Nub. 831) 
but whatever I learnt on each several occasion, I used 
to be forgetting directly in consequence of my old 
age. 


people, ‘qui amant omnia dubitantius loqui,’ would have used this formula 
if it had not grated against their sense of fitness, it is better to attribute 
to carelessness or corrupt readings the few cases which do occur. 

* The position of dv is always nearest to the word which colours the 
sentence. Sentences like ov« ol8 &y ef welcamms, Eur. Med. 941, Ale. 48, 
vereor ut suadeam, J fear I shall not persuade, are mere instances of a 
spurious hyperbaton, meaning od«-ol8’-ei =haud scio an, weloatm-ty; for 
day in Attic ig never resolved into ef &, and never takes the optative 
(or the indicative), od« of5 av 6i Suvaluny=I fear I shall not be able 
= poBotpat-u} 08-3¢ywpas. 

It is true that in date Attic édy is found with the optative (e.g. twice 
in Lucian); in Thue. iii, 44, the reading #v re nad txovrés 1s cvyyvdpuns 
elev is probably wrong, or else the expression is a mere soleecism, such 
as is found even in the best writers. Thomas Magister lays down the 
rule Av del werd Tay droraxTiKGy wapda Tots axpsBeordros iy 43 always 
Found with subjunctives in the most accurate writers; and then alluding 
to this passage of Thucydides as an exception, he adds &AA’ od Set Cnrody 
Td &rat pnOey isolated exceptions should not be imitated. . 
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wo Tporou . 
ovdecic expiar’ ay spéravov ovdé KoAAvBov may be either 
‘since previously, no one used to be buying a sickle 
even for a farthing,’ or, ‘no one would have been buy- 
tng one,’ i.e. if it had been for sale. 


255. This double use of av with the imperfect (potential 
- and frequentative) is closely paralleled by the English ‘ would,’ 
which not only implies a condition, but also indefinite re- 
currence ;* as 


‘Pleased with my admiration, and the fire 
His words struck from me, the old man would shake 
His years away,’ &c.— Wordsworth. 


256. In Epic xe is found both with the present and future 
indicative; but in Attic Greek, &y with these tenses is so ex- 
‘tremely exceptional, that it must be regarded as due‘to mere 
carelessness. 


257. “Av becomes rarer in the New Testament and in later 
Greek. 

258. We have seen that the optative by ztself has a potential 
force; and thus we find both 


wot tic duyot; whither can one fly 7—Ar. Plut. 438 ; 
an 
wot Tig &y guyor;f whither could one fly ?—Eur. Or. 
598. 


But when the optative is potential in meaning, it is generally 
accompanied by dy, as 
rovro yevotr ay this might happen. 
Hence it is used to soften the asperity i. of commands; ii. of 
inferences; and iii. direct assertions; as 
1. xwpoic ay eiow you might go in=be so good as to 
enter. 


li, otk dpa awohpocivn Gy ein aidwe it seems then that 
sobriety and modesty could not be synonyms. 


#* F. Whalley Harper On the Greek Tenses. 

¢ In wot ris puvy7; the subjunctive expresses a sort of hopeless delibe- 
ration, ‘whither is one to fly?’ N.B. You can say 70t tis pvyy; because 
this is equivalent to rut pvyw; whither am J to fly; but you cannot say 
wot PFyp Without the 7s. 
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iii, YOAci¢’ Gwepp’, ob: Gy Ecdakaluny o’ Ere you talk non- 
sense ; get away; I couldn’t [=will not] teach you 
any more. 

ov pev xopiloc Gy ceavroy 4 BédXerc you then may 
convey yourself where you like.-—Soph. Ant. 444, 

N. B. Expressions like the last being zn form conditional 
(though really polite imperatives), are negatived by od, not 
by pa. ; 

259. In negative sentences the omission of 4» with the optative mak 
the negation stronger, by denying the potentiality absolutely and inde- 
pendently of all conditions, as 

7d yap euputs ob’ alba drdaent ob’ éplBpomoe Adowres SiadAAdEawro 

HOos neither tawny fox, nor loudly-roaring lions could change their 
inborn nature.—Pind. 

ws ty; ris dy; are used with the optative in wishes. 

260. “Av does not properly go with the subjunctive ;* but it 
often qualifies «i, Sc, ofoc, wpiv, Ewc, &c., and often coalesces 
with some other particle, as in éa», drar, éxeddy, &c.; and 
these combinations always take the subjunctive. In such 
cascs therefore ay does not belong to the verb, but modifies the 
particle or relative; thus o¢ who; &¢ &v whoever; iva where ; 
iva av wheresoever; dre when; Srav whensoever; xpiy ere; 
mpiv ay or ever, &. 

S¢ wovet he who does; d¢ &y roy whosoever may do. 

ovc eldey those whom he saw; ovc¢ dy én whomsoever he 
sees. 

iva where; tvu av wheresoever ; a8 warpic ydp tore waa iv’ 
dy parry rey ev for every land is one’s country where- 
soever one fares well. (iva dy always=ubicunque.) 

261. We get therefore this rule: Whenever an indefinite 
sense is not required for dc, dartc, dre, éwei, &c. the optative 
is almost always used; when an indefinite sense is required, 
they are combined with ay and followed by the subjunctive.t 





* As Hermann briefly states it, ‘you cannot say Aéyn &v; and in 
phrases like $s av Aéyp, Srav Adyy, edv Adyp, &c., the particle modifies, 
not the verb but the preceding relative. Not a» therefore, but its com- 
bination with the preceding word, is correctly said to be construed with 
the subjunctive; for ds avy Aéyp gives a meaning, and so dees bs &y who- 
ever, but av Aéyp combines into no meaning at all. Hence we always find 
bs dy Aéyn never bs Aéyp &.’ The rule for beginners, says Dr. Donaldson, 
is ‘ Relativa et particule relative cum by subjunctivum exigunt.’ 

+ We have already seen that 3s, Sre, ei, &c., may be Joined with the 
subjunctive without &» in those very rare cases in which it is intended to 
exclude all notion of any possible condition, 
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262. If however any such combination of a conjunction 
with dy is found in the same clause with the optative, the dy 
then belongs to the verb and not to the conjunction, as 


éaOijra Sv jv dv pddora 4 dpa Stadrdperor dress such as 
through it her beauty might best shine (dy-d:adapror); 


but if it had been ecadayry it would mean through whatever 
dress (6: jj» dv) her beauty may best shine. 


So too 


ovx-Exw-dtwe dyv-damistrony I know not how I-could- 
possibly- disbelieve. 


N. B. Compare 


dcouc eldev as many as he saw (on some past occasion). 

dcovc idot as many as he saw (i.e. ‘from time to time’) 
(the optative being tterative=happened to see). 

Scovg ay tidy as many as ever he sees. 


263. *A» with the infinitive* and participle gives them a 
potential or hypothetic meaning ;f as 
Kipoe ei éBiwoev A&ptarog Gy doxet apxwy yevécOa Cyrus, 
had he lived, would I think have been a consummate 
general (=olpat Gri dv éyévero). 
duvnBeic av abrog Exe arédwxey though he might have 
kept it, he gave it back (= édur7On ay). 


264. Practically it is not used with the future infinitive or 
participle. The few apparent cases in which this occurs are 
go rare, that they must be due to carelessness. 


265. Just as 


ravr’ ay éylyvero=these things would be taking place, or 
would have been taking place ; 
80 
Eon ravr av ylyvecbar=he said that these things would 
be, or would have been taking place. 


* In Latin we cannot express the distinction between the aorist and 

the present; so that we get 
yedpew by =scripturum esse | _ 
yeypapévas &y = scripturum or =ypdipa: dy.—Clyde. 

f In Thue. iv. 24, we have rots ’A@nvatos re ods dy elva: epoppety Kad 
tov xopOuod xparety ‘In that case they thought that it would be impos- 
sible for the Athenians to lie at anchor there, and that they themselves 
would remain masters of the strait,’ where the 4y with elva: implies that 
that result is slightly less probable than the other. 

I 
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And as 
rubr’ dy éyévero=these things would have taken place; 
- | 


ton ravr’ ay yevéoOarzehe said that these things would 
have taken place. 


266. With the participles we have 
ra yryvopeva the things which are taking place; ra av 
ytyvépeva the things which would be (or, would have 
been) taking place. 
ra yevopueva the things which took place; ra dy yevopeva 
the things which would have taken place. 


267. Demosthenes often uses the phrase 


moda 0 av exw elwety though I should have plenty to 
say, &c. 


N. B. i. The verb belonging to dy is often omitted, as in 
Plato’s phrases 


Tac yap dv; wae obk ar; 
and in 
ray’ dv, dorep ay ei. 
oi & oixérat péyxovotv XN’ ov« dy xpo rou and the servants 
are snoring, but they would not have been heretofore. 
pépe ri cir’ Gv; come then what would you have done ? 


ii. On the other hand dy itself is sometimes omitted where 
it can be easily understood, and this is the usual way of 
explaining such phrases as 

welBor av et relBor', areOoing 5 tawe Obey if thou wouldst 
obey; perhaps thou wouldst disobey (where however, 
as we have already seen, § 177, 2, awecBoine may be 
potential without dy being understood). 


iii. dy is sometimes repeated with the optative, partly 
for rhetorical effect,* and partly to emphasise t#ro words in 
the same conditional sentence, of which one is often the nega- 
tive ; as 

pOdavacg o dy obx dy roiode avyxpixrwy Eéuac you could 
not possibly be too soon in clothing your person with 
these arms (i.e. do it with all speed). 


* The first &v is called by the grammarians duynrixdy ‘ effective,’ and 
the second wapawAnpwparixdy ‘complementary.’ 
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T@ yap ay kal peilore 
AéEau’ dy 7 col ;. for to whom in the world even greater 
than thyself could I possibly say it?—Soph. O. &. 
772. 
otk dy yevolunv ‘Hpaxdjjc av I shouldn't at all like to be 
Hercules (Ich mag nicht etwa Hercules werden). 


iv. dy is sometimes misplaced, by hyperbaton, as in 
ovk old’ ay ei weloaiue I think it doubtful whether (ox 
old’ et haud scio an) I could persuade (meioatp’ av). 
otk of3' dp’ et @Bulnc &v I’m not sure whether after all 
you'd get the start. 


Vv. dy as a conjunction means if=éar, jv, as is often the case 
in Plato (but not in the poets). It may be distinguished from 
the particle dv by its standing first in the sentence, which the 
particle dv never does. This usage of dy closely resembles 
the obsolete English ‘an,’ as 


ay Ocdc¢ e0édn an God will. 


vi. &y may sometimes be rendered ‘ otherwise’ (pointing to 
a suppressed clause), as 
émiarevopeny dro rov Aaxedatpoviwy’ ob yap Gy pe Exep~ 
mov I was trusted by the Lacedemonians, otherwise 
they would not have sent me. 


THE FINAL CONJUNCTIONS. 


268, Final Conjunctions are those-which express an end or 
purpose, viz. oc, Swe, iva, and in Epic o¢pa. 

We have already seen that after primary tenses they 
regularly take the subjunctive (where we use may), and after 
historical tenses the optative (might). 


269. When this rule is violated, it is from a desire to be 
graphic (zpo ouparwy roeiy); as in the following sentence of 
Lysias (de Cade Eratosth. ix. 2): 


éredy O€ ro madioy éyévero piv, } phrnp avro ébhdaZev, 
iva € ph, wore NovecOac Céot, kevduvetyn Kara Tijc 
Kdipaxog karaBalvovea, gy pev dvw Suyrapny, ai dé 
yuvaixec xdrw ... pera 5€ ro Seirvov To ratdloy éda 
kai é6voxdAauey bro Tijc Oeparalync Exitysec AvTOUpE- 
voy (va ravra rorg... but when our boy wes born, 
12 
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the mother used to nurse it. But that she may not 
run a risk by descending down the stairs whenever it 
wanted washing, I used to live upstairs, and the women 
below. And after dinner the child used to cry and 
fret, being pinched on purpose by the nurse that he 
may be doing so, &c. 


It will here be seen at once that xvduvevor ‘ might run no 
risk,’ and wo.oi might do so, would have been the regular con- 
structions; and that the subjunctives are only dramatically 
substituted for them, to represent the events as going on 
before the hearer’s eyes. 


270. On similar principles S7we is constantly joined with 
the future indicative ;* as 

dedory’ Gwe poe pu Aiav gavel cog) I fear that you will 
seem too wise to me (cf. the vulgar English ‘I fear as 
how’), 

kal TO pev Kadwe Exov 

Sxwe xpovifor eb pevet Bovdevréoy (Ausch. Ag. 846) and 
we must take measures whereby all which now is 
well, shall long continue so. 

GAN’ Srwe poy *v Toic Tpijjwow éyxdOnvral wov iGo see 
that there are not stones lying anywhere in your cloaks. 
—Ar. Ach. 343. 


271. érwe with the future constantly means ‘see that,’ 
‘ take care that,’ ‘I fear that,’ &. 


Srwe py cavrov oixrteic wore take care that you will not 
have some day to pity yourself.— Asch. P. V. 68. 

voy ovv Srwe owoes p’ eel Kamwdeoug now then see that 
you save me, since you too destroyed me.—Ar. Nub. 
1177. 


272. With the past tenses of the indicative &c, drwe, tra 
imply that something has not occurred,—an impossible or un- 
fulfilled result. It is often rendered ‘in which case,’ but such 
a rendering is unnecessary, and in the third of the following 
examples would have required ovrore not phmore. 

obxouy éxpyy oe IInyacou Ceveat wreper, 
Srwe éEpaivou roig Yevic rpaytwrepoc.—Ar. Paz, 135. 


* This is less frequently the case with fva; and when it is, fva may 
always have its quasi-local meaning of where =in which case. 
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Ought you not to have, &c., that you might nave appeared 
to the gods more tragic-looking ? 


ei Tite axovovonc ér’ iv 

wnyic oe wrwy ppaypoc, ovuK ay éoxouny 

To pa *xOK\Etoat roupoy &OAoy dépac, 

iy’ nv rugdd¢ re kul KAVwWY pndéy.—Soph. O. 7. 1886. 

‘If there had been any further means of stopping the 
fount of hearing through the ears, I would not have 
abstained from closing up my wretched frame, that I 
might have been both blind and deaf.’ 


ré pt’ od haBay 
Exrewvac evOuc, we ededa pirrore 
épavroy dvOpwrooy EvOev ny yeyas. 
Why didst thou not take, and slay me at once, that I 
' might ne'er have shown to men whence I was sprung. 


273. We may thus briefly sum up the uses of we, due, 
iva: 


I. dc=as; [dc=thus; except when we follows the word 
which it compares, as wari d¢ like a father]. 

we is the adverb of d¢ } 6; when wc=as, we dy means ‘in 
whatever way.’ 


a. It is used with superlatives, as 
ie rdyeora quam celerrime as quickly as possible. 

b. Like the Latin ut, oc sometimes means when. 

" ¢. It is sometimes used declaratively for drt quod when 

we intend to express an assertion rather than a fact. 

d. we as a final conjunction=in order that; we av*™ in 
order that perhaps; the former used, as we have 
seen, when the result is’ certain; the latter when 
less certain (but only in poetry ; w¢ dy is never used 
of a purpose in Attic prose). 


II. a. drwe how stands to réc in the same relation as dori¢ 
to rec, &c., as has been already explained. 


N. cal ric; A. dxwc; N. How then? D. How quotha? 
xa@c; how? ob« old’ &rwe I don’t know how. 





* In one or two instances only, és dv appears to mean ‘so long as ;’ 
eg. Soph. 47. 1096, 
Tov 8¢ cov Wégou 
oi av arpapelnv ds av js ofés wep ef but I will not swerve because 
of thy clamour, so long as thou art what thou art. (Comp. 
Enr. Jon, 77, Hec. 330.) 
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When érwc=how, Srwe &v=howsoever ; as 


dkiav atro re ébetrar SeadéyerOar Srwe Bodbderat, Kai cot 
Sxrwe av ab ov BovdAn claiming the right for himself to 
discourse how he likes, and for you too however you 
like.—Plat. Prot. 336 3. 


b. Like the English how, érwe comes to mean that, and in 
many sentences either translation may be used.* 
c. When éxwco=in order that; Srwe &v=in order that 
perhaps. . 
III. a. tva=where; as 
ob Spgs iv’ ef xaxov; see you not in what evil plight (lit. 
where of evil) you are? 


iva &v== wheresoever (sicub:, ubtcunque).—Soph. Gd. Col. 
189. 


b. As a final conjunction, iva==whereby, i.e. in order that. 
But in this meaning it differs from wc, Swe tn two respects : 


i. It is never combined with av. 
ii. It is never found with the future indicative. 


THE NEGATIVES. 


274. The Greek language has two classes of negatives, vi 
and its compounds ov6é, obre, obdele, oddapec, &c.; yt with 
its compounds pnoé, phre, undeic, pndapwe, &c. The differences 
between them are simple and definite. 


275. The main distinctions between o# and jp) are as 
follows: ‘ ob negat, pr) vetat; ob negat rem, pr conceptionem 
quoque rei. —Herm. In fact, as Madvig observes, od is always 
used when some specific rule does not require the use of ,. 





* ‘How’ and ‘that’ are interchanged throughout the whole of Cole- 
ridge’s beautiful poem of Genevieve; and Johnson quotes as an instance 
of this sense the following sentence, ‘Thick clouds put us in some hope 
of land, knowing how that part of the South Sea was utterly unknown, 
&e.—Bacon, [Harper, p. 117.] 

+ Naturally the subjective negation ud is too refined and luxurious for 
some dialects of Modern Greek; accordingly in Tzaconian we find only 
the negatives Sty (= oddév), and @ (=od). See Suidas, s.v. psrdtevos ; 
Athen. Deipnos. x1. v. p. 466; Farrar, Chapters on Language, p. 91. 
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_ i, od denies, as 
ot« Eore Taira it is not so. 
pr} forbids, as | 
pn kAérre do not steal. 


ii. o¥ is objective and categorical, i.e. it meget e facts 
and certainties. 

pi) is subjective and hypothetical, i.e. it negatives concep- 
tions, thoughts, &c. 


iii. ob is the negation of the judgment; ju) of wishes and 
suppositions. 


ov...3 expects the answer Yes; as dpa o¥==nonne ? vi 
peveic; quin manes ? Won't you aOR ?=stop! 


Te expects the answer No; dpa poj= =pov; (py ouv) = 
num ? pr réOvnxev 6 rarip; I hope my father is not dead, num 
mortuus est pater ? 

Mn.* 
276. M) is used 
i. -With the hypothetical participle, as 
pe} Spay if he does not do it. 
ii. After ci, gar, éredday, Sray, as 
ei pa) N€yere unless you say. 
iil. After final particles, iva, drwe, &c., as 


wapakdXet iarpdv, Grwe pr aro8avyn summon a physician 
that he may not dig, 


iv. After all hypothetical, ene or causal relatives, d¢ 
dv, orotoc ay, &e. 
v. In all wishes, as 
py yévoro God forbid! 
vi. In all prohibitions, as 
pa Kdedys rovro do not steal this. 
Mnoeic ayewpérpnrog eigirw let no one untrained in 
geometry enter. 
ii. With the hortative and deliberative subjunctive, as 


~ ypapuper let us not write. 
po) drroxpivwpac; am I not to answer you? 





* In Hebrew by al = ph, x5 lo=od. 
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viii. With the infinitive* (except after verbs declarandi et 
sentiendi, because then the infinitive=the indicative with ér:); 
as 

gol ro py avyijoae orev jy it remained for you not to be 
selent. 


ix. With questions which expect the answer no; as 


pn apyxeréxrwy Bovdree yevécBar you don't want to become 
an architect, do you ? 


Hence por ;==p2) ovv ;==num ? 

_ It will be seen at once that every one of these uses of pu) 
springs from its character as a subjective or hypothetical 
negative. 


277. An apparently superfluous yy is found after verbs of 
fearing,f doubting, denying, hindering, &c., as 


goPotpat pi) apdorépwy hpaprixapey I fear we have missed 
both. . 


jvavrwOny abrg@ pndéy woety rapa rouc yopoug J’empéchai 
qu’il ne fit rien contre les lois. . 

oux ay EEapvog yévoto py ovK Ende vidg elya tu ne nieras 
pas que tu ze sois mon fils. 

pn AaBeiv éapvovperog denying that he received then. 


* Sore when followed by the indicative requires o¥, when by the infi- 
nitive uf. Thus 
oSrws Eppwv Av Sore | Adeo stultus fuit ut | he was so foolish that 


obx ABotAeto noluertt, he did not wish 
(expressing the fact). 
odrws dpwrv qv Sore | Adeo stultus fuit nt | he was so foolish as 
pn BotrAccBan nollet, not to wish 


(expressing the natural consequence). 
The former construction is the more oratorical and picturesque, 
Sometimes, when the negative belongs to a single word, od with the infi- 
nitive follows Sore, and sometimes by an apparent irregularity as in 
Soph. £7. 780. See Shilleto on Dem. de F. Leg. App. c. 
tT poBotpua wh =forsitan, obx oid’ ci=haud scio an, which signifies less 
probability. Notice the distinction between the following, 


Sédo:xa ph woifs vereor ne facias, I fear that you may be doing it. 
— *ohons — feceris, I fear that you did it. 
es Tothoess —  facturus sis, I fear that you will do it. 


But for Séduexa ph xorets, éxoles, éroinoas, wewolnxas I fear you are, were 

doing, did, or have done it (where no doubt is expressed, and the dé8o:xa 

is merely due to courtesy), there is no exact Latin equivalent, since in 

reais the subjunctive must be used. See Shilleto, Demosth. de F. Leg. 
Pp. A. 
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278. In all these instances the p) expresses the negative 
effect of the verb; e.g. 


hpvodvro pi wexrwxévat they made a denial to the effect 
that ‘ they had not fallen’; 


after verbs of.fearing and considering p)=lest, as 


éé€orxa jut) Oarvy vereor ne moriatur, I fear lest he die, i.e. 
that he will die. 


This pleonastic negative is common in modern languages, e.g. 
In English : . 


‘If any of you. know .. . just impediment why these two 
should not be joined together.’—Prayer-book. 

‘Can any man’ forbid water that these should not be 
baptised . . .?—Acts x. 47. 


In French: 
Je crains que sa maladie ze soit mortelle, I fear his disease 
is fatal. | 

In Italian: 


Guardati di non credere alle favole, be on your guard 
against believing all stories, 


In Spanish : 
Temia no entrara, I feared he might come in. 
Por poco no me caigo, haud multum abfuit guin caderem. 


Od. 


279. ov is the proper negation of the indicative, and of all 
forms that can be directly resolved into the indicative; e.g. 
in Homer of the subjunctive, where it scarcely differs from a 
future (see § 176); of the optative in oratio obliqua (after 
ért and wc), where it merely represents the indicative of the 
oratio recta; and of the optative with &», which is merely a 
milder future or imperative. 


280. ot has a property, not possessed by ph, of coalescing 
with single words, like the privative a; as 
ra ov xaha inhonesta; oby fxisra decidedly; ov 
nego; oby imeoxvovpa I refuse; od srépyw I hate, 
13 


Hye 
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Hence such sentences as 


ei rovc Oavdvrag obk ége Garret if you prevent the burial 
of the dead, 
or | 
et d€ roe ob dwoer if he shall refuse it to you, 
are no violations of the rule that 7 should be used after con- 
ditionals, because ok é#=Vveto, ob dwow=recusabo ; and so of 
all similar cases. Such expressions are due to the figure of 
speech called Litotes, by which less is sazd than is meant ; e.g. 
‘Shall I praise you for these things? I praise you not.’ 
=I do anything but praise you.* 

281. The same thing sometimes occurs where ei = Gru after 
verbs of disapprobation, &c., an indirect form due to Attic 
politeness ; as | 

Oavpalw ei ravra ob woretc I wonder that you do not act 
thus ; 
but here 2) is more usual [see Jelf, 804, 8]. 


282, Similarly verbs declarandi et sentiendi may be followed 
by ob with the infinitive, as 
épodoye ob Kara MéAnroy cal“Avvroy elvat phrwp I confess 
that I am not an orator after the fashion of Meletus and 
Anytus. 
283, ob is redundant after #} than generally in negative 
sentences, as 
mode SrAnv SeagOetpac paddAov H ov rove airiove (Thuc. iii. 
36) to destroy a whole city rather than the guilty ; 
so in French: 
On méprise ceux qui parlent autrement qu’ils ne pensent. 


Tl n’écrit mieux cette année-ci qu'il ne faisait l'année 
passée.—Jelf, § 749, 3. 


284. A few contrasted and mixed instances of od and py 
will illustrate the principles here laid down, which are 
sufficient to meet every case which occurs in good Greek. 

ei py ravra éort, obcé rade (Plat. Phad. 76, ©) if that is 
not true, neither zs this. 

HY) Ovhcy’ vxép rovd avdpdc, od yw apo oov (Eur. Alc. 
690) die not on my behalf, nor (will I die) for thee. 


* This is a common idiom in Hebrew with No=' anything but.’ See 
Hos. i. 9; Ps. i. 4. 
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éya & Era ov py A€yete dpOwe race 

ovk ay duvaluny pir’ excoraipny déyew (Soph. Ant. 682) 

‘but I could not say, and may I never know how to say, 
that you are not right in what you say.’ 


[ u2) A€yere because it follows the indefinite relative Smwe; ok 
dv duvaipuny because av duvaiuny isa mild future; pAr’ émcorai- 
pny becayse this is a wish. | 


6 miorevwy tic abroy ov Kpiverat, 6 O& pH TioTEvwY Hen 
Kéxptrat, Ore pn) wemlorevKer x.7.AX. (John iii. 18) he that 
believeth on him is not condemned, but if any one 
believeth not he has been condemned already, because 
he hath not believed, &c. 


[ob xpiverac is a fact; 6 pH morevwry is an hypothesis=if any 
one does not; dre pm because this depends on the former 
hypothesis. | 


tLeore kijvoov Sovvat 7H ov; Saper H py Sper; (Mark xii. 
14) is it lawful to give tribute, or (is it) not? [direct 
question with ov,] are we to give, or are we not to 
give? [deliberative subjunctive with pj]. 

ovK Eorw ey Toic py Kadoic BovAevpacy 

ovd édric.—Soph. Tr. 727. 

There is not even hope in any plans if they be not 
honourable. 


6 ov miorevwy 18 qui non credit. 
O pi) morevwy st quis non credat. 


6 aAnOie¢ ra pH dvta we obx Ovyra Af yer he who is true re- 
presents whatever things are not [7 an indefinite con- 
ception ] as not-being (or as ncn-entities). 


) ovK Eprecpia the actual want of experience. 

po) Eurecpia want of experience if, or wherever it may 
exist. 

70 ox ayaboyv that which is bad; ro yu aya0or whatever 
may not be good. 

d¢ ov wovei ravra qui non facit hec. 

S¢ po) wovet ravra qui hee non faciat, or si quis, &c. 

i ox oléa certain things which I do not know; & py 
oléa whatever things I may not happen to know. 


mpooracoaAtdow. . . i” odTE dwyijy OUTE Tov poppy ;3poruy 


SWer.— Zeech. Prom. 20. 
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I will nail thee to a spot where thou shalt never see, &c. 
(of a definite place). _ 

péddovae yap o’ ei rwvde ph Antec yowv 

évrav0a wépev evOa ph oO’ #Alov 

pao mpoodpet.—Soph. El. 379. 

For they are about to send thee, unless thou wilt cease 
from these complaints, to some (unknown) region 
where thou shalt never gaze on the sun’s light. 

obrot dita ra pi) oid’, Kdpac (Eur. Troad. 468) truly 
things are not acts of friendship, 1/ they be not pleasant, 
maidens. 


tkeort yap pot ph A€yer & py rere (Asch. Zum. 859) 
for it rests with me not to mention anything which I 
shall not carry out. 


& p) dpore yap ovror’ aki Néyew I never think fit to 
speak anything which I do not think (@ ob gpors would 
be any definite things). 


285. The following instances should be specially noticed: 
od peveic; will you not stay ? = stay. 
vx tw; nonne ibo? am I not to go? [subj. = future 
indice. | 
py wAEece (rare, but* admissible) do not steal. 
pe) KAepye do not steal. 
Hence since ov with the future or subjunctive commands, 
and p27 with the future or subjunctive forbids, 
we frequently have both combined in the same sentence, as 
ov oiya; pndey rave’ épeic kara arodtv; Silence! men- 
tion none of these things throughout the city.—/Esch. 
Sept. c. Theb. 250. 


But more generally the interrogation is placed at the end of 
the sentence, and the ov is understood before the following py 
in a manner which will be explained hereafter. 


al Adtets 3t pndev trav enol Sedoypuévwv.—Eur. Med. 822. 
kal rapa redyn ph’ dywvdpya: tives : 
Ofhaovo’ *Axaves.—Soph. 47. 572. Cf. Ant. 84. 


Elmsley’s attempt to change as many of such instances as possible into 
subjunctives, was one of those premature instances of @ priort reasoning 
which have done so mueh to injure scholarship. 
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ob oty’ avéza, pce SetAlay apeic; Keep silent, and as- 
sume not cowardice !—Soph. 47. 75. 


ovxt ovykcAEloeg crop, 
kai py peOnoec abOcc aiaxiorovc Ndyous } 


close thy mouth, and do not again utter most disgraceful 
words! *——Eur. Hipp. 498. 


286. Two negatives only destroy each other when they 
belong to different predicates, as 


ovdetc Soreg ob yeXdoerae there is no one who will not 
laugh, i.e. every one will ; 


otherwise they only strengthen the negation. In fact it may 
be laid down as a rule that all men have a tendency to 
strengthen negation by additional words.t 


phror aosBec pndey pndé avdowv phre mowhonre phre 
Bovredonre neither do, nor plan anything either im- 
pious or unholy.—Xen. Cyr. vu. vii. 22. 


ov od« Hy obdéxw OvsEtc Keievog Wherein never man had 
yet been laid.—Luke xxiii. 52. 
dxover 6 ovdéy oddeig ovdévog no one obeys any one in 
anything. | 
287, Old German and Old English both agreed with Greek 
in this idiom, and have only lost it from the influence of 
Latin ; { thus we find in Chaucer— 


* Of the two very difficult lines— 
éya 3° od ph wore 
thy’ ds dv claw wh Ta 0” exphvw xaxd, Soph. O. T. 829, 

one can only say ‘ Quot viri tot sententiz.’ Donaldson supposes that u? 
is repeated before the verb, because the od uh is separated from it. It 
would then mean ‘ Never will I, for the sake of uttering my own pre- 
dictions, never will I reveal thy woes.’—New Crat. p. 587. 

fT ‘Not nohow,’ said the landlord, thinking that where negatives were 
good, the more you heard of them the better.—Felix Holt, ii.198. What- 
ever may be said of the genius of the English language, yet no one could 
have misunderstood the query of the London citizen, ‘Has nobody seen 
nothing of never a hat nowhere not their own?’ The addition of words 
like ypv in Greek, hilum in Latin (no hilum, nihil), pas and point in 
French, jamas and nada in Spanish, &c., is due to the same tendency. 

Two negatives are often found in Hebrew also (1 K. x. 21; Zeph. ii. 2; 
Is. v. 9, ‘without no inhabitant,’ &c.). So we have od3t woAAod det 
minime gentium, far from it, after negatives, 

¢ In Latin however the rule is sometimes broken; eg. Nulla neo 
exustas habitant animalia terras.—Tib, yy, j. 164. Absenti nemo ne 


x 
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‘He never yet no vilanie ne sayde 

In all his life unto no manner wighte.’ 
‘ His horse was good, but he ne was not gaie.’ 
‘There ne was none him like,’ &c. 


And even in Queen Elizabeth’s time the idiom prevailed, for 
we find her writing to King James, | 
‘If I had meant it, I would never lay it on others’ 
shoulders, no more will I not damnify myself that 
thought it not.’ 
And, in the same letter— 
‘but as not to disguise fits not the mind of a king.’ 


The latter instance is illogical though the meaning is clear ; 
it shows how prevalent was the use of the double negative. 

Hence Dr. Clyde correctly observes that ‘I don’t know 
nothing’ is simply the relic of a once classical idiom; and this 
is true, it may be added, of many vulgarisms and colloquial 
forms of speech. They are frequently relics of the old in- 
fantine pleonastic condition of al] languages at their commence- 
ment. 


288. The first of two negatives is sometimes omitted; as 
Ildpeg ovre modeg neither Paris nor the city.—sch. Ag. 
514. 


Aéyouvoa pndé Spwoa.—Eur. Hec. 374. 
As m Milton— 
‘ Fearing God nov man ; 
and in Carew— 


‘Give Lucinda pearl nor stone ;’ 
‘Gums nor spice bring from the East ;’ 





nocuisse velit (=ne quis).—Prop. 1. xix. 32. Cf. Luc. 1. xix. 32, &c. 
The Romance languages have not imitated the pedantic purism of Latin 
in this matter. Thus in Latin nonnullus = someone, non nemo = some- 
body; but in Italian ‘Non dice nulla,’ ‘non v’é niuno,’ are negatives. 
So in Provencal, ‘ Nuls hom non pot ben chantar sens amar’ is ‘no man 
can sing well without loving.’-—Sir G. C. Lewis, Romance Languages, 
p. 238. So in Spanish zo lo sabe nadie nobody knows it; no lo he visto 
jamas I have never seen it. In fact in Latin the colloquial instinct was 
often too strong for grammatical nicety. Thus in Plautus, Mz. Glor. v. 
v. 18, we find ‘Jura te non nociturum esse homini de h&e re nemini,’ and 
even Cicero has (Verr. ii. 57) ‘Non mihi pretermittendum videtur ze 
illud quidem genus, &c. See Jani, A. P. p. 236. 
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and in Gifford— 
‘ Pallas nor Licinus had my estate.’ 
So. too in Latin— 
‘Qua fornace graves, qua non incude catene? ’—Juv. 


Ov pi. 


289. i. od jy) with the 2nd person of the future, is a strong 
prohibition ; as 


ov ph rojoec; do not do it! 


it. o¥ un with the aorist subjunctive and with other persons 
of the future, is a strong negation; as 


_ ov pn Tomhone you certainly shall not do it. 
Instances of i. are 

ov py ddrvaphoec Exwy ; don’t keep playing the fool._— 
Ar. Ran. 202 eee 

ov px) xpogoicec xetpa, Baxyedoec 8 ivy, 

pho eopdpte pwpiay rnv ony épol ;—Eur. Bacch. 348. 

Put not forth thy hand, but go play the bacchanal,.and 
wipe not off thy folly on me. [The od is understood 
both before Gaxyevoerc and before pnd? éFopdpte. | 

ov pn Tpoooicets xEipa, pnd ae cétrXwy; put not forth 
thy hand, nor grasp my robes !—Id. Hipp. 601. 


290. These are usually explained by the interrogative ; 
thus 


ov pn mpoooicecc ; = will you not not-put-forth ? 
=will-you-not abstain-from-putting- 
forth ? 
= put not forth ! 


Undoubtedly this explanation is open to the serious objection 
that it attributes to un that power of coalescing with, and 50 
reversing, the meaning of a word which properly belongs to ov 
only. It is far better to explain the idiom thus: 
ov Tothoetc ;—py; i.e. you will not do it—will you! 
= do not do it! * 

NS ee arn CN aes eee of - ; 

* I have never met with any form Janation of this idig, os 
satisfied me. é cs sa a Ne 
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Instances of ii. are 
ov coe py ueOePopal wore I will never follow after thee.— 
Soph. El. 1052. 
ov re py AngOa drm I shall certainly not be caught by 
craft.— Esch. Sept. 38. 
&XN’ ob ju} olde 7’ Fe but you certainly will not be able. 
—Plat. Rep. 841 ¢. 


291. These are usually explained by the ellipse of déo¢ or 
Seevdy (‘ There is no fear lest, &c.’), which are often expressed, 
asin Ar. Eccles. 646: 


ob) déo¢ wh oe geAfoy there’s no fear of his kissing you. 
So in Latin : | 
‘Non metus officio ne se certasse priorem Peniteat.’— 
“tn. 1. 548. 


This is a simple explanation, and is certainly admissible. It 
may however be doubted whether these idioms, arising from 
the union of an objective and subjective negative, do not owe 
their prevalence to that accumulation of negative words towards 
which there is an instinctive tendency in all languages. 


My ov. 

292. After negatives, verbs expressive of negative notions 
(fear, doubt, shame, disapprohation, &c.), and in indirect 
questions, pj ov = ne non, or ut, is used.* The py really be- 
longs to the previous words, and expresses that their general 
result and effect is negative. 


cédorxa-py vvK amoBavy I fear he will not die, vereor ut 
moriatur. 





* Verbs of fearing in Attic poetry are also followed by 8rws = vereor 
ut, I fear that not; and 8*ws wh=vereor ne, I fear that. d€30na Sues 
6p I fear that he will not come; dé3o:xa Srws uh AOy I fear that he 
will come; as 

5é5ay’ Srws 
wh K Tis cromns THOT dvapphter kaxd.—Soph. O. R. 1074. ‘I fear 
that calamities will burst forth from this silence.’ ([Literally, ‘I fear 
how lest,’ &c.] Here again the French idiom resembles the Greek, ‘ Je 
crains que vous ze m’abandonniez’ I fear you will abandon me; ‘Je 
ar es soit heureuse’ I fear that she is not happy. (Clyde, 
p. 185. 
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dééoxa-py ov Ehdn I fear that he will not come, vereor 
ut veniat. 


dOpec en ov Touro 9 TO &yabov consider whether this be 
not ‘the good.’ 


293. M7 ot with the infinitive = quominus, after negatives, 
or quasi-negatives, e.g. 


ovdey kwrver pn obk aAnOEe elvae rovro nihil impedit 
quominus id verum sit, nothing hinders this from being 
true. 

ri Eurrodwy pen ovx arobaveivy Eué; quid impedit quominus 
moriar ? what prevents me from dying? 

pn wapie To py ob gpacac do not omit saying it. 

ovdev éAXEiw TO py Ov 
wacav rubécOat rHvd adAOeay wépe 
nihil pretermittam quin verum cognoscam, I will leave 


no stone unturned to discover the whole truth respect- 
ing these matters.—Soph. 7'r. 88. 


meloopat yap ob 
rogovroy ovdey Hore pn ov Oavety caro 


for I shall suffer no penalty so great as to prevent my 
dying nobly.—Soph. Ant. 96. 


294, It is also used with the infinitive after devév, aloypdr, 
aioyuyn éori, and after negative notions, where guin might be 
used in Latin; as 

oby otdg re eiut pn od A€yerv non possum guin dicam, I 
cannot but say. 


pu) ov with the participle follows negative expressions, and 
means unless; as 
duvadAynrog yap av 
inv rordvoe pu) ov Karotkreipwy Edpay 
I should be ruthless [a negative eae if I did not pity 
such a suppliant posture.—Soph. O. J. 12. 


ai re wodetc .... xaderal daPeiv .... pi ob xpdvy the 
cities are dificult (= rh om to take except by time. 
—Dem. de F. Leg. § 18 
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VARIOUS NEGATIVE PHRASES. 


295. Distinguish between ovxw, pyxw nondum, not yet. 
obkért, pnxére non amplius, no 
longer. 
ovre = nec, ovdé = ne quidem. — 
ovx ore = not only. 
py ore ==nedum, ne dicam, not to mention.* 
These two phrases however, like oby Sxwe, oby olov, often 
mean ‘not only not;’ as 
pn Srwe dpxetoOat GAN’ ob0" épSovcBat ECvvacOe you were 
not only unable to dance, but even to stand upright; 


80 too ox oloy, as 
ovxX oloy wpedety Svvatr’ Gv, GAG phd abrny owlery not 
only unable to assist, but even to save herself. 
i. obk Ec0’ Grwe = nullo modo. 
on Eo8’ Srwe NéLate ra WevdH cada I could not possibly 
call lies honourable.— isch. Ag. 620. 
ii. obk E00’ Sxwe ov non fiert potest quin, it cannot be but 
that.—Soph. El. 1479; Ar. Eq. 426. 
iii. douv ob, povov ov all but, tantum non. 
doov ob ij0n arjAGev he has only just gone, il ne fait 
que de partir. 
iv. o¥ pny adda ‘not but what,’ ‘ however.’ 
ob pny GdAG Erépecvey 6 Kipoc pordeg rwe not but what 
with some difficulty Cyrus kept his seat. 
v. pn wodAakee in Plato means ‘lest perchance.’ 
vi. ovre péyu ovre pexpov nothing whatever (cf. 1 Kings xxxii. 
21, fight necther with small nor great, &c.). 
Vii. obdev xeipor ‘it 18 just as well to.’ 
videv 6€ xEipoy YropvnaDAvac Kai Evwédtdo¢ one may 
just as well mention Eupolis also. 
Vili. obey otov there is nothing like (doing so and 80); as 
obey ‘yap olov Gxovery abrov Tov ydpuov car il n’y a rien 
de tel que d’entendre la loi méme. 








* As &xpnorov nal yuvatl, wh S71 dvbpdor useless even to women, not 
to mention (or much less) men; so in Italian ‘i fortissimi uomini non 
che le tenere donne’ the bravest men, not to mention delicate ladies, &c. 
Clyde, p. 175, 
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PARTICLES. 
My vepéoa Bacotor, xapec Bacoiow omnéeei. 

296, A perfect knowledge of the particles in which Greek 
abounds can only be obtained by extensive reading.* The 
“Manner in hich, especially in Homer, ‘they sustain and 
articulate the pulses of emotion’ is in itself a fruitful and valu- 
able study. By them alone we can perceive that Greek was 
the language of a witty, refined, intellectual, sensitive, and 
passionate people. It would be impossible in any bovk to 
tabulate the delicate shades of meaning, the subtle intricate 
touches of irony or pathos, the indescribable grace and power 
which the particles lend to many of the grandest passages in 
ancient literature. Indeed these can often be only felt at all 
by a scholarlike appreciation of the entire context, and of the 
circumstances which dictated the particular expression; so 
that in very many instances, not in Greek only but in German, 
and in most languages to a greater or less degree, the force of 
the particles cannot be accurately transferred into a foreign 
version. In short they are often untranslatable, and can only 
be approximately represented by some look, gesture, emphasis, 
or tone of the voice. Thus pév and dé, two of the commonest 
Greek particles, correspond to the English ‘on the one hand,’ 
‘on the other hand;’ but to substitute these long and heavy 
periphrasest for them in all cases would be utterly unidiomatic, 
and would not in any way represent their force and meaning 
in Greek. 

It would be out of the question to attempt here anything 
approaching to a complete treatment of the conjunctions, whiclr 
Apollonius Dyskolus { and Priscian arrange logically under 
no less than eighteen heads. All that we shall here attempt 
will be to give one or two notes and suggestions, which can 
be amplified by each student for himself. 


* Hence even the New Testament, though it represents the spoken 
Greek of its day, yet being Greek written by foreigners, is comparatively 
poor in the use of particles. 

+ The attempt to translate a particle exactly leads to curious results. 
Dr, Cyril Jackson used always to render Tpwés fa by ‘the Trojans, Gud 
help them!’ and a former head-master of Eton always distinguished 
between oo: Sir, to you, and to: at your service (Coleridge, Gk. Classic 
Poets, p. 221), and the rendering of the Hebrew "*\N by ‘also’ gives us a 
somewhat odd nexus in this verse of Canticles, i. 16, ‘ Behold thou art 
fair, my beloved, yea, pleasant; also, our bed is green.’ 

{ Egger, Apo'lon. Dysc. p. 209. On the other hand, Dionysius Thrax 
only recognised eight classes of conjunctions. 
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297. CopuLaTive CoNxJUNCTIONS.*—«cal = et, re=que. In 


poetry we have 7cé, icé = atque. Often xai is used to mean 
also, even; and sumetimes ‘and yet,’ as 


av Avs ipuc .. . cai inyy on aducog and yet thy utterance 
is unjust !—Eur. Hel. 1147; cf. Herc. F. 296. 


Occasionally cai nearly means ‘ when,’ as 

én hwo dvépacre kai éx’ axpwrnpig éyerdpeOa.—Herod. 
vii. 217. 

Hen re hy ove... . Kal ot KopivOcor xpipvay éxpovovro.— 
Thue. i.50. Cf. Soph. O. 7. 717; Herod. iii. 108; 
iv. 139, 181; Hebr. viii. 8.f 

cai ravra = and that too. 

pxpa cal oddéy little or nothing (literally, ‘and even 
nothing’ ). 


After tooc, Suowsg, 6 abréc, and words of likeness generally, 
kai = ‘as,’ like the Latin similis et, ac; toa xai==a@que ac. 

ovy dpolwe wemotijxact Kai”“Opnpog they did not act in the 

same way as Homer.—Plat. Jon, p. 500 pv. 

et ric Kai GANoc more than any one (by Litotes). 

&\Xwe re «ai especially. 

kai ¢:} well, suppose, or granted; fac ita esse. 
cal with rac, &c., often expresses surprise, &c. It is used too 
in eager appeals, as 

kai pot Cog THY xEtipa * give me then your hand.’ 
It often seems to connect the speaker’s first words with a long 
train of his thoughts. One of Lord Lytton’s tales begins with 
the word ‘and ’—‘ And the stars sat each upon his ruby throne, 


and looked with sleepless eyes upon the world.’—Pilgr. of the 
Rhine. 


kai ei etiam si, even if; et kat guamquam, even though 
(wenn auch). 
Negative clauses are coordinated (united together) by ovre nec, 
ovcé ne quidem, &c. 
ovre followed by re=s8o far from ... that. 


298, DissuNCTIVE CONJUNCTIONS.—j}... #3 Eire... etre. 
* The Hebrew } ‘and’ means a hook, and resembles a hook in shape. 


t Soin the Latin e¢: ‘ Nox media, e¢ dominz mihi venit epistola nostre.’ 
—Prop. m1, xiv. 1. 
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299. ADVERSATIVE ConJUNCTIONS. — péy ‘indeed,’ ‘on the 
one hand,’ the old neuter from efc, pia, €vy =‘ one thing.’ 
dé ‘but,’ ‘on the other hand,’ derived from dei¢ = S00 = 
‘two things.’ peéy ts always (regularly) followed by éé, or, 
less accurately, by some other adversative particle, as a\\a,™ 
av, pévrot, &c. pyv, 54, are lengthened forms of pév, dé. 
kairo = ‘and yet,’ ‘although,’ verum, sed tamen.  kxaizrep 
‘although’ is used with the participle; «cairo with the finite 
verb, as Kairot ayaQog Hv, xaizep ayaboc wy. 
dpwe ‘ nevertheless,’ nthilominus ; as 
fkovoa kayw rnd\d0ev pév, aX’ Suwe I heard it from a 
distance, indeed, but still I heard it.,—Eur. El. 753. 
Dic. GAN excvedAnOnr’, Hur. adr’ advvarovy. Dic. ad.’ 
dpuwe. 
D. Now do be wheeled out. £.NayI can't. D. Nay 
but do !—Ar. Ach. 401. 
Kayw o’ ixvotpat, cal yuvn wep ovo’ Suwe and I too beseech 
thee, though but a woman, still !—Eur. Or. 671. 
300. Conxsuncrions oF CoMPARISON.—we, dorep, dore. Hom. 
nire. 
w¢=as, dc thus; but when we as, follows its word it 
recelves an accent; as Aéwy @e like a lion. 


301. TemporaL ConJuNcTIONS.—6ére, drdére quando, quum. 
Hom. edre. 

émei, Ewedn, Ewe, Eore, Aypt, péxpt, mpi, wapog [see Tem- 
poral Sentences, § 214 eae. 

airixa immediately, is used by Plato to mean ‘ for instance.’ 


302. CausaL ConguncTions.—é6ri, dedrt, Evexa, yap, &e. 
yap is derived from ye and dpa. ‘yao in animated style ofter 
points to a suppressed sentence. 

wc yap ov; of course! f | 

ri yap; how so? ri yap waxy éxolnoe; why, what evil 
hath He done? 

ei yap utinam. 

ov yap adda however. 

7} yap réOvnxey ovroc; what! is this man dead ? 





* "AAAG vl) Ala=but some one will say, at enim. : 

+ Compare the position of tamen in ‘ Perfida, sed quamvis perfidg, cara 
tamen.’ 

¢ Cf. Ital. perché no? 
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yap also may express indignation, as 
’Arpeidn codtore, pcdocreavwrare TAYTUY, 
wae yap ro dwoover yépac peyabupor ’Ayarol ;—ZJI, i. 122. 
Like the Latin nam, as 
Nam quis te, juvenum confidentissime, nostras 
Jussit adire domos ?—Georg. iv. 445 (cf. én. ii. $78). - 
$08. INFERENTIAL ConsuNcTIONs.— Apa (Ep. dp and fa) 
often expresses surprise, emotion, like ‘ it seems,’ ‘ after all,’ 
&c. So that the Dean (see note f p. 187) was not so far wrong 
when he translated Tpéec Gpa ‘the Trojans, God help them* 
(New Crut. p. 835), as 
ravra akxovcac 6 Kipoc éxaicaro dpa roy pnpoy when 
Cyrus heard this, he smote on his thigh. 
ig’ ov 
goréwe dp’ ekéxvevoac ; 
by whose murderous blade after all you died.—Soph. 
Aj. 1025. 
HAGev ei pa evpyoe re év abry he came if haply he might 
find anything thereon.—Mark xi. 13. 
© watdec, wo doa épdAvapovpev boys, how we were trifling 
after all ! 
This is like the Latin ergo, as in 
‘Ergo Quintilium perpetuus sopor urget’ 
so then the sleep that knows no end is weighing down 
Quintilius !—Hor. Od. 1. xxiv. 5. 
apa .. .3==Ne, 
dupa ov ...3 ==nonne, 
apa py. . «3 = num? 
ovy then, ovcovy not then, ovxovy therefore. In this sense the 
oux becomes simply otiose (see § 103, and Herm. Vig. n. 261). 
jeev ovv nay rather, immo. 
rad ay dccuiwe Hy, Yrepdixwe pév ovv this would have been 
justly done, nay more than justly.— Asch. Ag. 1368. 
éyw ob gnut; dnpl pev ovv Eywye do I deny it? nay on 
the contrary, J assert 1t.—Plat. 
In the Knights of Aristophanes when Kleon proposes that 
Demos, the personified Great Public, should wipe his nose 
on—but we must leave the line untranslated, Eq. 910: 
aropviapevoc, & Ai’, gov mpog rny kepadyy aroa. 
The sausage-seller feeling that he cannot beat that proposal, 
cries out 
—, Epov péy ody, éuov péy ovy nay rather on mine, on mine! 
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PARTICLES OF EMPHASIS. 


$04. Te ‘at least’ is used to modify various words; as 

_ 6g ye quippe qui, ‘seeing that he.’ 
tywye equidem, I for my part. 
€t ye since. 
ye pny certainly. 

Often ironical, as 
ed ye knoevere wodcy good care you (forsooth) take of the 
city | 

mavoai ‘ye do cease ! 


The exclamation py ov ye oh do not! is often used with 
great pathos by Euripides, as in 
py dijra, Oupé, pn ov y’ Epydoy rade.—Med. 1056. 
Bobdr\Ec . . . Aoynpovijoal 7’ Ex véov Bpaxiovoc 
oxagbeio’, & reicee* pn ov y'* ob yap aéicov.—Hec. 405. 
See too Jon, 439, 1834; Phan. 531; Iph. Aul. 1460. 
wov often expresses surprise, ort wou ‘not, I presume; ’ 
ov dnrov ‘not, I suppose; ’ e.g. 
eC} ovTt Tov op pacydvy Biov orepetc ;—EHur. Hel. 95 
[cf. 475, 541, or 1510}. 
ov ré wou minantis et indignantis est, ob d#mrov suspicantis. 
—Stallbaum. 
your at any rate. 
6) ‘ certainly :’ | 
cat rdre 5) even then; o¥rw 6) then at last. 
vuy opare 61) now of course you see. 
péytorog 39 far the greatest [compare abroc 69 i-dem, 
apy én pri-dem, a&ye 64 age dum |. 
Often like dfmov ‘ of course,’ ‘ forsooth,’ with a shade of sarcasm. 
xai dn often means fac ita esse; as 
wat 6) reOvaou* rhe pe dékerae wort; well, suppose them 
dead ; what state then will receive me ?—Eur. Med. 
386; Hel. 1066. ) 


Sometimes it implies guid tum ? as in Hel. 101; El. 655. 


BAéfov carw look downwards. 
cai ¢) BAéxw well, I am looking—_what then? 
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Ajjra is a lengthened form of 64; e.g. 
oixrecpe O Hpac. . . . olxresppe dra but pity us—ay, do 
pity us.—Eur. El. 678. 
tw tw dq’ woe! ay, woe !—Soph. O. R. 541. 
c7ev ‘naturally enough;’ or, as they alleged, ‘ scilicet,’ 
mostly in an ironical sense.-—Hdt. i, 59; Thuc. i. 92. 
énrovGer ‘I should hope.’ 


py ‘verily,’ ‘truly,’ vero, a lengthened form of pey— 
ri phy; why not? of course; what then? 
éxov pny do follow. 
GAN’ éori py oixnroe well, it certainly is inhabited. 
Kat pv enimvero, moreover. 
pa a form of adjuration, generally in negative oaths, as 
ov pa Aia no by Zeus! 
ov pa robe oxirrpoy never by this sceptre ! 
wep a shortened form of wepi; in its adverbial sense of 
‘exceedingly ’ it increases the force of words, like the Latin 
‘ pergratus, perque jucundus.’ 
éav wep even if. 
ayaOcc wep very good; compare our colloquial expression 
‘good all round,’ and the French trés, which is derived 
from trans, so that trés bon = thoroughly good (= good 
throughout). 


Often it comes to mean ‘ although,’ as 
yevvaidc wep Ew though noble, &c. 
Tot ‘ay,’ as 
é rol, o€ Kpivw you, ay, you.—Soph. El. 1445. 


Probably the roe in rovyap ‘therefore ’ is derived from r@ since 
it may begin a sentence, as in Soph. 7r. 1249; Ant. 594. 


INTERJECTIONS. 


305, Interjections being, as their name implies, passionate 
exclamations thrown in to the sentence, are for the most part 
unsyntactical. The Greeks did not even regard them as 
forming separate parts of speech, but classed them with ad- 
verbs. The Roman grammarians first treated them separately. 
Their claim to be separately considered, and their high lin- 
guistic importance, I have vindicated elsewhere (Chapters on 
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Language, pp.88-103). Their antiquity and their truthfulness 
have justified grammarians so eminent as Scaliger and Destutt 
de Tracy in regarding them as words par excellence. 

« the sign of the vocative (Go0poy KkAnrixiic wrwoews) is an 
interjection in all languages, and is in reality the same as w 
the interjection (ézippnya oxerAcacpov). 

Interjections may be followed either by the causal genitive . 
(as oipor r@y Kaxwr); or, more rarely, by the accusative of 
the object. 

The tragedians often have interjections extra metrum ; i.e. 
they do not take them into the scansion of the line. 


ORDER OF WORDS, &c. | 


306, A sentence is arranged in the natural order when the 
subject and all that belongs to it is placed first, and then the 
predicate with all that belongs to it, the copula being either 
expressed between the two, or understood, or involved in 
some inflection. 


$07. Thus in all languages such a sentence as 
Alexander conquered Darius 


is expressed in the natural order (duvork) rdéec); and it would 
usually be so expressed in Greek, as 
6 ’Adskavopoc évixnoe rov Aapesior. 

But owing to the inflection of the accusative in Greek and 
Latin, the order may be altered in those languages in every 
possible way (rAaytacpdc), without any modification of the 
sense, the subject, the verb, or the accusative being placed 
first, according as it is requisite to make either of them em- 
phatic ; whereas in English or French any variation of the 
order destroys the sense, and if it were necessary to bring 
Darius into prominence we should be obliged to adopt some 
entirely different turn of sentence, as 


Darius was conquered by Alexander. 


908. We can indeed use a rhetorical inversion in English 
poetry (though but rarely in prose), and often with the finest 
effect; as 

And over them triumphant Death his dart 
Shook, but delayed to strike —Milton. 
Under a coronet his flowing hair 


In curls on either cheek played . ings he wore, &c.— 1a. 
K 
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But our power of doing this is extremely limited, as must 
always be the case in a flexionless language ; and it is impos- 
sible to read a page of Demosthenes, or Cicero, or Virgil, 
Without seeing the immense rhetorical power which they are 
able to command by a mere variation in the order of construc- 
tion. It is almost impossible to render in an analytical lan- 
guage the matchless force of such expressions as 

év dé pat kai decor, 
or, 

Me, me, adsum qui feci, in me convertite ferrum, 

O Rutuli! 


And although the rich and powerful vocabulary of Enghah 
renders it one of the noblest of all languages, yet in harmony, 
precision, elasticity, variety, grace, and force, it must yield an 
easy victory to the Greek. 


309. We may here mention one or two of the figures, 
rhetorical and idiomatic, which are of the most constant occur- 
rence in Greek. It will be seen that many of them are due to 
that agility and acuteness of the Greek intellect which enables 
them readily to sacrifice the grammar of a sentence to its logic, 
or in other words its form to its meaning. Hence arose the 
many forms of the sense-figure (cxjjua xpocg TO onpatydperov 
constructio ad sensum); e.g. 


i. When the concord is only a concord of the sense,* as 


pire réxvov; varium et mutabile semper Femina; Ave 
réxog fjre prot aiel, &c. 


ii. When the expression is shortened by the suppression of 
a clause or word (Brachylogy, breviloquentia), as 


dea Body, sc. Pohpara, rimropac ro\dac, SC. TANYAC. 
Of this there are several varieties, as 


a. Constructio pregnans, where two clauses are compressed 
into one; as 


@Pidiwroc ehpéOn cic” ACwrov P. was carried to Azotus, and 
found there. 


6. Zeugma, where two nouns are joined to a verb, which 
Se ee 


" — ne Italian Corsevi le sorelle; (each of) sisters ran thither.— 
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only suits one of them, but suggests the other verb, which may 
often be even opposite in sense; as 


yada tpac éxdrica, ob Bpopa I gave you milk to drink, 
not meat.—1 Cor. iil. 2. 

Kwrvdrvrwy yapety, aréxerOar Bowydarwr preventing from 
marriage, (ordering to) abstain from meat (where the 
positive xeAevdyrwy is understood out of the negative 
kwAvorrwr).—1 Tim. iv. 3. 

‘See Pan with flocks, with fruits Pomona crowned’ 
(where from ‘crowned’ we must understand ‘sur- 
rounded ’ in the first clause).— Pope. 


This figure of speech is very rare in English, and illustrates 
more than any other the Greek quickness of apprehension. 


c. Syllepsis, often confounded with Zeugma,* where the 
same word is applied to different nouns but in a different 
sense; as 


édev & Olvoudou Biav wapBévoy re avvevvoy he subdued 
the might of (inomaus, and [won] the virgin as his 
bride.—Pind. Ol. i. 88. 

‘Quas et aque subeunt et aure ’ under which the waves 
and breezes flow.—Hor. 


In English the chief instances are comic, as 


‘This general is a greater taker of snuff as well as of 
towns.’ —Pope. 


‘ And there he left his second leg, 
And the forty-second foot.’—Hood. 


‘Miss Bolo went home in a flood of tears and a sedan- 
chair.’—Dickens. 


d. Comparatio Compendiaria, or Brachylogy of comparison ; 
as 

Kopat Xapiresow épotac hair like (that of) the Graces.— 
Ml. xvii. 51. 

elye xépara dvo duoia apviy he had two horns like (those 
of) a ram.—Rev. xiii. 11. 

Tupapic marpoc pei~wy a pyramid loftier than (that of) 
his father. 





* On the distinction between the two, gee Lobeck, ad Soph. Aj, Pp. 429 
seqq. 
K 2 
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e. Ellipsis, the omission of a word easily understood, as 
cig Goov, we Gabuy éxorphOne sc. Uxvor, Ec Képaxag 8C. Eppe, 
xorhptov Wuxpou sc. Bdarog, calida sc. aqua, &c. 


This is common in all languages, as when we say a coach and 
siz (sc. horses), a bottle of port (sc. wine), to St. Paul’s (sc. 
church), he sat on the right (sc. hand), &c. 


Jf. Anakoluthon, or non-sequence ; when the sentence begins 
with one construction, and continues in another. This is very 
common in Greek, which is a language eminently swayed by 
emotion, and one in which the syllogism of passion often super- 
sedes and transcends the syllogism of logic. It is found in 
writers who adopt a naive, simple, childlike style, as Herodotus; 
in those profound and powerful writers whose thoughts flow 
more rapidly than their words, as Thucydides, Pindar, A‘schy- 
lus, and St. Paul; and in those who, like Plato, adopt the 
informal and easy style of common life.* 

Sometimes, a., they are common sense-constructions; some- 
times, /3., rhetorical; and sometimes, y., merely due to care- 
lessness or accident. 


a. idole rvic 'AmoordAore . . . ypawarrec.—Acts xv. 22.t 


f3. Under this head fall the instances of oratio variata, where, 
for the avoidance of monotony, the phrase is altered, as 


Cndoure ra rrevparka paddov O€ iva rpopnrevnre.—1 Cor. 
xiv. 1; 
and the frequent transition from oratio obliqua to oratio recta; 
| 
mapyyyerev autre pncevt eimety GAN’ aredNOwy etkor x.7.X. 
he bade him to tell no one, but departing shew thyself, 
&c.—Luke v. 14; cf. Acts xxii. 22; Ps. Ixxiv. 16 
seqq.; Virg. 4n. vii. 291. 


This is sometimes used with fine effect in poetry, as in Milton 
(Par. Lost, iv. 721): 


‘ Both turned, and under open sky adored 
The God that made both sky, earth, air, and heaven... 
And starry pole. Thou also madest the night, 
Maker Omnipotent, and thou the day,’ &c.} 


* See Jelf, § 901. 
+ CE. dwnyyéAn ait@ Aeydytov, Luke viii. 20, and similar idioms in 
the LXX. passim. 
~ { For similar instances see Forbiger, Virg. Zin. ii. 182, iii. 85, 
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y. Careless anakolutha are found even in the best writers ; 
as 


Gewpe, Gre pera BBpewc.. . . pédAEry EvecOac rov wrAOVY.— 
Acts xxvii. 10. 
‘Those who he thought true to his party.’—Clarendon. 


The sun upon the calmest sea 
Appears not half so bright as thee.—Prior. 


g. Aposiopesis, the passionate suppression of the latter part 
of a sentence; as 


Kay pév roinon Kaprov ... et dé pirye.—Luke xiii. 9 (for 
other instances see Luke xix. 42; xxil 42; Acts 
Xxiii. 9). 
py ov y’.—Eur. Hec. 403.* 
Quos ego—sed motos prestat componere ventos.—Virg. 
Compare the German Warte, ich will dich ...! 
‘Bertrand is—what I dare not name !’—Scott. 


310. Among other figures of speech we may mention 


- HYPERBATON,f 


verbi transgressio, the rhetorical misplacement of a word, as 
@ kat cexarny APpaap Edwxev éx rv axpoOeviwy, 6 rarpi- 
apxn¢ to whom even Abraham gave a tithe of his first- 

fruits, the patriarch.— Heb. vii. 4; cf. Mark xi. 10. 


Under this head we may range, 


a. ANTIPTOsIS, the transposition of the subject from one 
clause to another, as 
bv eléec Gvipa ordc éorev’ cf. Acts xxi. 16; Rom. 
vi. 17. 
old’ fy EOpeWer ‘Eppudyny phrnp éun.—Hur. Or. 1117. 
Urbem quam statuo vestra est.—n. i. 572. 
Him I accuse 
The city gates by this hath entered.—Shaksp. Ant. and 
Cleop. iii. 1. 
‘And God saw the light that it was good.’—Gen. i. 4. 





* See I. i. 340. 

+ The word which first occurs in Plato (Protag. p. 843 8) was pro- 
bably borrowed from him by the scholigsts. See Weil, De Cordre des 
mots dans les langucs anciennes, p. 8. 

K3 
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6. CatasMus, when words are arranged cross-wise like the 
letter X, as 
iddvn Bpaxeia 


~- 


a 


paxpav vrny rikree, 


This is very common in Latin, where the arrangement 
Ratio consentit, repugnat oratio (Cic. de Fin. iii. 3) 


is more elegant and forcible than ratio consentit, oratio repug- 
nat. Something like it is found in English, as 
‘He hath fed the hungry—the rich he hath sent empty 
away.’ 
e. HysTERON Proreron (rpwOvacrepov) or Last-first, as 
rac pév dpa OpéWaca rexovoa re.—Od. xii. 134. 
Moriamur et in media arma ruamus.—Virg. Zn. ii. 353. 
‘In Africam redire atque ex Italia decedere.’—Cic. Cat. 
Iv. x. 21. 
‘Is your father well, the old man of whom ye spake, is 
he yet alive ?’—Gen. xliii. 47. 
‘I die, I faint, I fail.’—Shelley. 


d. HYPALLAGE, an attraction of the adjective to a substan- 
tive with which it does not properly agree, or more generally 
a change of case (Enallage, as dare classibus Austros, for 
classem Austris). 


Oykov Gvduarog pyrpyov motherly boast of a name = boast 
of a mother’s name.—Soph. 7'r. 817. 


Nec purpurarum sidere clarior 
Delenit usus.—Hor. 


‘Holy and humble men of heart’==men of holy and 
humble hearts. Cf. Isaiah. 


311, EUPHEMISM, 


the principle of avoiding all strong or unpleasant forms of 
expression. This tendency has exerted a most. powerful in- 
fluence over the Greek language,* and leads to the use of such 








* In fact euphemism is woven into the very structure of Greek, and 
se alr many of its words and idioms. Hence &» with the optative for a 
polite imperative, and an indirect future; the use of the optative as the 
most indirect mood in wishes; the uso of the indefinite tts for a personal 
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terms as éav rt 7aOn for ‘if he die,’ evHOne for ‘ silly,’ oiknpu 
for ‘ prison,’ &c. We may range under this head 

a. IRONY (xAevaopoc very different from the ‘Greek eipwveia 
of which the style of Plato is so perfect an example), Persiflage 
(xapteyrtopoc), complimentary expressions (aoretopudc), &c., 
which need no special illustration. 


b. Hypoxorisma, the use of exaggerated terms of endear- 
ment, and the veiling over of that which is disagreeable or 
vicious by specious glosses (see Chapters on Language, pp. 
281, 282). 


c. LitorEs (smoothness), the suggestion of a strong notion 
by the use of an over- weak form of speech, as 
ov Tayv = omnino non, ody fora = padora.* 
ovdé xé ply ric 

Tnbijceey idwy.—Zl. 
Ilaudati Busiridis aras.—Virg. Georg. iii. 5. 
‘Shall [ praise you for those things? I praise you not.’ 
‘ Narcissa’s nature tolerably mild 

To make a wash would hardly stew a child.’—Pope. 


d. ANTIPHRASIS, the suggestion of a word by the use of its 
opposite, as 
evwrupoc and apiorepoc for the ill-omened left. 
e. AMBIGUITY, the use of a formula to dismiss an unpleasant 
subject ; f as 


& yéypaga yéypaga what I have written I have written 
(cf. ‘If I perish, I perish ;’ ‘If I be bereaved of my 
children, I am bereaved,’ &c.).—O. T. 1876, &c. 

He is that he is, I may not breathe my censure.— Othello. 


Among other figures we may briefly mention 


312, PLEONASM, 


or the use of words apparently superfluous, as in 
mwOEpov ToNEpety, peyeOee péyac, tavieraroy 62) KoUror’ 





pronoun (as in English ‘one’ ‘it’s enough to enrage one,’ &c.). See 
Chapters on Language, p. 278. . 
* This particular use of the negative, as when we say of a poor man 
‘he’s not rich,’ of a short man ov héyas, &c, is called Meiosis. 
+ Hanc formulam et similes adhibent ij qui rem clarius exponere aut 
nolunt, aut nequeunt.—Seidler. 
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avdec ab wradcy, ¢n Aéywy, cursim currere, ‘we have 
seen with our eyes,’ &c.* 


This is an important tendency in language, and admits of a 

very wide range of illustration, which cannot here be given. 

Under this head we may range two out of many rhetorical 

figures (such as Epanaphora, Anadiplosis, Palillogia, &c.), e.g. 
a. PERIPHRASIS, or circumlocution ; as 


péya xpiipa ovdc,t Bin ‘Hpaxdjjoc, oBévoc “Exropoc, ispi 
tc TyAepayxou, «.7.X. 
Compare: 
‘When once the service of the fort is gangrened.’—Shaksp. 
Milton— 
“where the might of Gabriel fought 


And with fierce ensigns pierced the deep array 
Of Moloch, furious king.’—Par. Lost, vi. 345. _ 


and Gibbon— 


‘The youth and inexperience of the prince declined a 
perilous encounter.’ 


and Schiller— 


‘Zu Aachen in seiner Kaiserpracht, 
Im alterthiimlichen Saale, 
Sass Kénig Rudolph’s heilige Macht 
Beim festlichen Konigsmahle.’ 
Der Graf von Hapsburg. 


* «Pistol. He hears with his ears. 

Sir Hugh. The tevil and his tam! what phrase is this, “He hears 
with ear?” Why it is affectations.’—Shaksp. Merry Wives of 
Windsor, I. i. 

Lobeck has treated the subject with his usual exhaustive learning, 
Paralip. Gram. Grec. 61 seqq. and Dissert. 8; and on 4j. v. 140, 866; 
see too Id. pp. 181-185. It is a special characteristic of immaturity, 
and therefore of children ; hence it is very common in colloguial usages, 
and in infant literatures. One very common form of pleonasm, espe- 
cially in the tragedians, is the repetition of a participle after the principal 
verb; e.g. «relves Kpéovra kal xravoy tpxet x0ovds.—Eur. Herc, F. 33. 
Cf. Hee. 25, Phen. 22, &c. Thgre is an instance of pleonasm in Pope's 
Odyssey, which Lord Macaulay used to call ‘the very worst line in the 
English language,’ viz. : 

‘To the rock he clung 
And stuck adherent, and suspended hung\’ 
See Origin of Language, p. 168. 
T See Bernhardy, Griech. Syntaz, S. 52. 
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b. PotyptoTon, the collocation of different cases or tenses 
of the same word, as 


ddow Kaxay kax@y xaxotc.— Esch. Pers. 1035. 

Clipeus clipeis, umbone repellitur umbo, 

Ense minax ensis, pede pes, et cuspide cuspis.—Stat. 

Dart follows dart, lance lance.-—Byron. 

Alive they shall not take him; not they alive, him alive. 
—Carlyle, French Rev. i. 282. 


318. HENDIADYS, 
the use of two nouns to convey one notion, as 


Bora xat Aetay = plundered booty.—Soph. Aj. 145. 
Pateris libamus et auro = with golden cups.—Virg. 


See Lobeck ad loc. p. 112. He distinguishes four kinds of 
hendiadys: 
1. Where the second word is explanatory, as 
Tupi kal creporaic ‘with lightning flames.’ 
2. Where the dependent notion precedes, as 
aipa xal oradaypov ‘a drop of blood.’ 
3. Where two entire synonyms are united, as 
Aijye Bowy cai save (compare ‘I am a widow woman, 
and my husband is dead,’ 2 Sam. xiv. 5). 
4, When words of similar origin are joined, as 
orpofset kal orpégera. 


314. ASYNDETON, 


the omission of conjunctions, as Abiit, evasit, excessit, erupit. 
There is a fine instance in Eur. Hipp. 352, expressive of the 
most violent emotion. Many epithets are often thus joined 
(rupyworg exOérwy), as in Homer's Jl. xi. 32: * 


aude3pérny wodrvoaldadoy dorida Oovpeyw xadjy. 
Tl.us we find in Shakspeare— 
Unhouseled, unanointed, unanealed. 





* In Aeschylus we have six epithets to one noun, 4g. 155, pluvee 
boBzpa xadlvopros, olxovdpuos, SoAla, prduay pHs Texvdwowos, 
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and Milton— : 
Among innum e false, unmoved, 
Unshaken, unseduced, unterrified, 
His loyalty he kept, his love, his zeal.—P. ZL. v. 501. 


315. PARONOMASIA,* 


the juxtaposition of words of similar sound, which is especially 
frequent in proverbs, and proverbial expressions, as 


wa0hpara pabijpara, bear and forbear, changes and 
chances, giving and forgiving, &c. 
In Rom. i. 29, 31 we have ropreig xovnpig, POdvov govov, 
dovvérove aovrérovs. 


‘Quam ferus et vere ferreus ille fuit.’—Tibullus. 
‘ Fear the fierceness of the boy.’—Ben Jonson. 


Under this head fall the numerous plays on names and words { 
found in writers of every age and every language; and under 
the same general division fall such figures as, 


a. OnomatoPata, the imitation of the sense by the sound; 
whether in words, as r#veAXa the sound of a harpstring, 
taratantara the blast of a trumpet, &c., or in lines, as - 


cen O& KKayy)) yéver’ apyvpeoo Brio (of a twanged bow- 






string). 7 
mo\Aa 0 &vavra, karavra, TapdR&eTeE, Odxpa tr HADov 
(of galloping horses). “SAE 
Quamquam sunt sub aqua sub aqua nmReticere tentant 
(of the croaking of frogs).—Ovid. oe 
a aa putrem sonitu quatit ungula dampum.— 
irg. 


‘ Shocked like an iron-clanging anvil banged 
With hammers.’—Tennyson, The Princess. 





* This subject is treated at some length (being a very i ne 
in the history of language) in Chantanon ee hg Fy aataiaaa : 
fT It is particularly common in Tennyson; as, 
‘Every soldier waits 
Hungry for honour, angry for his king,’ 
‘the sea-wind sang 
Shrill, chill with flakes of foam.’ 
‘To break my chain, to shake my mane.’ 
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Und es wallet, und siedet, und brauset, und zischt, 
Wie wenn Wasser mit Feugg sich mengt, 
Bis zum Himmel spritzet dort pfende Gischt, &c. 
Schiller, Der Taucher. 


This figure abounds in the best poets of every age. * 
6. ALLITERATION, a8 

Lwoog kat wow Lwreipy rhvd avéOnxay 

LwHooe pév awheic Lwow 0’ Gri LwWooe EowOn.—Simonides. 

‘O Tite, tute, Tati, tibi tanta, tyranne, tulisti.’—Ennius. 

‘ Alliteration adds its artful aid’ very commonly in our own 
poets, and is, as alternate alliteration, used very subtly in the 
following examples : 7 
Her dainty limbs did lay.—Spenser. 
His heavy-shotted hammock-shroud.—Tennyson. 
c. OxyYMoRON is the juxtaposition of opposite words, as 
yapog G&yapoc, xapic dyapre. 

Funera ne-funera ‘living deaths’ (Catull. lxiv. 83), 
splendide mendax, &c.,} insaniens sapientia, impietate 
pia est (Ov.), strenua nos exercet inertia (Hor.) 

‘His honour rooted in dishonour stood, 

And faith unfaithful kept him falsely true.’ 
Tennyson’s Idylls, p. 192. 

‘Shall make the name of Danton famous infamous in 

every land.—Carlyle. 


d. ANTITHESIS, the contrast of opposite conceptions, as 


Infelix Dido, nulli bene nupta marito, 
Hoc fugiente peris, hoc pereunte fugis.—Auson. 


The zapa ypadupa oxoéppa or sudden pun, so frequent in 
Aristophanes; as 
ék kuparwy yap abfic ad yadiv dpa.t 


‘ Here the first ‘ a oses of the year shall blow.’ 


* It is a principle of immense importance. See Origin of Language, 
chap. iv.; Chapters on Language, p. 168, and passim. 

+ Hor. Od. ut. xi. 35; ef. 1. xxxiv. 2, m1. xvi. 28. 

t The line in Euripides ran yaahy =yadnva ‘calm’ ‘after storm I see 
a calm,’ but the actor did not pronounce go as to allow for the elision, 
and it became a standing joke at Athengs— out of the waves I see—a 
weasel!’ Cf. Orest. 279. 
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The oxoppa xapa xpoodoxtay corresponds in some measure to 
the ‘ pleasantry by surprise’ of the (miscalled) Augustan age 
of English literature; as 
oretxe 0 EXwY UE rocot . . . xiuerda he was walking, 
having under his feet—chilblains.—Ap. Arist. Rhet. 
iii. 6. : 
‘Where thou, great Anna, whom three realms obey, 
Dost sometimes counsel take, and sometimes—tea !’ 
Pope. 
e. Ruyue. The secret of the pleasurableness of Rhyme was . 
not unknown to the ancients, and it is found in many pas- 
BAEs, as 
"Hire Oven elon pedioodwy adiwder, 
Tlérpnc éx yNagupitc aiet véor épyopervawy.—Hom. 1. ii. 87. 
Coelum nitescere, arbores frondescere, 
Vites lxtifice pampinis pubescere, 
Rami baccarum ubertate incurvescere. 
Ap. Cic. Tusc. Quest. I. 69. 


jf. Ruyrums. Occasionally an accidental verse, or a sentence 
with the cadence of a verse, occurs in good writers, but this 
is as much a defect as the blank-verse style of English prose. 


mica dda aya) xal ray Sepnua rédecov.—James i. 17. 

kal rpoylac épOac¢ romqoare roicg xociv ypwv.—Heb. xii. 13. 

Auguriis patrum et prisc&é formidine sacram. — Tac. 
Germ. 89. 

Urbem Romam a principio reges habuere.—Tac. Ann.c.1. 

Cnzi Pompeii veteres fidosque clientes,—Sall. Cat. 19, 


It will be readily understood that many figures of speech 
are here designedly passed over as of secondary importance, 
but the subject is one which will bear examination, and is 
essential to the study of language as illustrating psychological 
tendencies, 
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